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INTRODUCTION. * 
CONTAINING dug Wa: 


An Andes of various Topics of 1 
Obſervation, which have engaged the Attention 
of this Society ſince the Publication or the _ 
Volume. | | 


_ hy the Secanrany.) 
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which the minds of men of all ranks have been con- 
ſtantly occupied, if not agitated, with political reflettions ; 
it is not wonderful that the correſpondence of a provincial 


ſociety ſhould have been Jeſs abundant than, from its in- 


creaſing numbers, might have been. otherwiſe expected 
This having been really the caſe, a conſequent delay, ſome- 
what beyond the uſual period, has attended the publication 


of this Ninth Volume. But the moſt, active members of 


the ſociety, ſtrongly deſirous of promoting that general uſe- 
fulneſs which may be expected from the efforts of ſuch an 
aſſociated body, have felt a. proportionate folicitude on 
this ſubjeR. 

r he following ee woes, 
Keeling as he does the reſponſibility of his ſituation, has not 
nee of he OO PP Re AE 
Vo. IX, 2 
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of uſeful matter as may prove worthy of the publick atten- 
tion. His official intercourſe: with - ingenious men has 
operated as a ſtimulus to a ſtatement of opinions, which, 
however they may have originally occurred to his own 
mind, he has deemed important in proportion as they have 
been ſtrengthened by the correſpondent reflections of others, 
whom it is his duty to reſpect. And as conſtant experience 
has proved to him, that among the numerous members, 
with whom it is his privilege and pleaſure to converſe, many 
are found who would be reluctant to give their tho 
writing, to which they are not accuſtomed z or to have their 
names quoted for particular opinions, however worthy of 
being publiſhed; he feels it his duty to endeavour to conſo- 
lidate thoſe opinions in the beſt manner he can. With a 
view to the diſcharge of ſuch a publick duty, the fol- 
| lowing ſtatements are made. The thoughts may often be- 
no otherwiſe new, or valuable, than as they have reſulted 
from new occaſions of remark, and freſh convictions of their 
importance, under new OCCUITENCEs, in the domeſtick _ 
tion of our country. 

The great 2 of ſuch a ſociety as this are the pro- 
motion of thoſe various improvements in the management 
of land, which are at once called for by a general publick 
duty, and by the particular zncreaſe of population, which is 
naturally to be expected in an orderly and liberal commu-— 
nity; an increaſe which is now generally conſidered as a 
very important matter of fact in this kingdom. 

Political calculations have varied, and may be expected 
to vary, about the degree of an increafmg population, as well 
as reſpecting the publick benefit of an augmentation of num- 
bers; but taking it as a fact, that an increaſing call for the 
neceffaries of human life exiſts, (and few will be found to 
doubt it) the duty of an adequate induſtry in uſing the 
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means appointed by Providence to ſupply it, i. , to d re- 
pleniſh the earth, is urgent in the lame proportion 
The Creator and Preſeryer of men has commanded it 
and he knows the fitneſs and rectitude of his own. laws: 
conſciouſneſs of an active attention will furniſh, to thaſe the 
moſt ardently concerned for promoting publick and private 
happineſs, a ſufficient reward. A continued increaſe, there - 
fore, of rational endeavours to the ends in view, cannot 
fail to extend the agregate uſefulneſs and honour of this 
ſociety; and to add a diſtinguiſhing dignity to the higheſt _ 
of its members. The contributions and activity of the 
leaſt conſiderable will be found important to the whole, and 
therefore every individual may find a laudable incentive to 
that activity which lies within his ſphere. But for the aid | 

of the moſt powerful example, the ſociety. muſt naturally 

look to thoſe members, who, from the extent of their means 
and poſſeſſions, have the largeſt ſcope for exertion. . Such 
gentlemen. have it abundantly in their power to give effici- 
ency to the publick and patriotic labours of a ſociety, whoſe 
chief buſineſs it is to collect and diffuſe knowledge. And 
comparatively happy will it be for this country, when many 
of thoſe gentlemen ſhall. become. lefs ſolicitous to increaſe . 
their quantity of landed property, than to improve, to the 
fulleſt extent, what they already have. Daily. experience 
evinces, that a more general and ſtrict adherence to this 
principle of domeſtick policy would be atteaded with ad- 
voantages, national and private, which are really incalculable.. , 
To underſtand the mode of conduct by which they can F 
render the moſt eſſential: ſervice to the internal proſperity of 
this country, it becomes neceſſary for ſuch gentlemen con- 
ſtantly to conſider, in the moſt cloſe and particular manner, 
what are the uſeful improvements of which their poſſeſſions - 
a2 | ars 
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are the moſt capable? In other words, how they may b 
rendered the moſt productive of human ſu Raunet, ons _ b 
numerous inflantes of human comfort? 

Under this general head of enquiry, different wands 
of i improvement preſent themſelves for conſideration:—- -- | 

As, 1ſt. Whether the neareſt lands, or thoſe: attached to 
the manſion, be the moſt advantageoufly divided, and ap- 
plied to their moſt productive and proper uſes?— Whether" 
the owners occupy atiy wet or boggy lands, hielt may be 
rendered more valuable by eaſy draining, or new interſee⸗ 
tions, ſo as to increaſe, to the greateſt extent, the quantity 
of healthy paſture for ſheep and cattle? Whether any ſpring, ' 
or ſtream of water, run to waſte; which may be turned on 
to ſome part of the paſtures for water-meadow? Under 
this idea, the great advantage of floating paſture- lands, now 
generally known, ſhould be well conſidered, in compariſom 
uith the frequent unproductiveneſs of various natural pa. 
tures in dry ſeaſons: and that though a ſtream may be 
very inſignificant in itſelf, and make a very obſcure figure 
through a ruſhy or ſedgy ditch, it is ſometimes poſſible, by 
erecting a dam acroſs a particular part of the ſtream, to ob. 
tain a conſiderable head of water, ſufficient to float mamy 
acres; Which would otherwiſe be of ſmall uſe. And a ton 
of hay per acre increaſed in quantity, and materially" im. 
proved in quality, beſide the future great improvements of 
the ground; are objects of ' preſent and laſting importance. 
Whether, after procuring the greateſt poſſible quantity of 
graſs and hay, the eſtabliſhment does not include ſome 
unneceſſary horſes, by which too much of that graſs and 
hay is unprofitably conſumed, inſtead of ſuſtaining ſheep or 
cattle for the food of man? Should this latter be the caſe, * 
(Which is not uncommon) the longer ſuch horſes are kept 
. from the market, the more will the habit of ſo keeping” 

them 


them operate as ajmptoper cauſe of demand for calm in- 


ſtead of Hecp and catile. Whether a ſmall farm, or farms, 


might not be eaſily divided off, and lett from: the nut: ſxirts, 


without, perhaps, materially imjuting the compactneſs, or 


beauty, or convenience, of the whole? And if the latter may 


be done,—whether any fufficient publick-ſpirited-reaſon, can 


be found, to prevent an addition to the publick ſtock of 
ſuch uſeful occupiers? And laſtly, Whether ſome favour- 
able corner or ſlice of ground, near a road, and near run- 
ning water, may not as a conſequence” be allotted for build - 
ing two or three neat, plain cottages, with-ſufficient garden, 
to accommodate ſome deſerving labourers already married; 

or ſome able young men, ho may wiſh, or be thereby in- 


duced to wiſh,. to marry, ( inſtead of increaſing the immo- 


ralities and diſorder of illicit connexion) and become ſober 


and uſeful members of ſociety ?—Such a labourer, wherever 


he can be planted, will have the ſtrongeſt inducements to 
become exemplary ure eee dee Pons. 57 Ke 
his bene factor. 

Adly. Whether the diſant farms are ſo diyided and ap- 
portioned into large and middle-ſized, as to be moſt ſuitable 


to the general. ſtate, or gradation, of farms in the diſtrict; 


and eſpecially whether a ſmall paſture, or grazing, farm may 


not be advantageouſly parted off from a latge one; which, 


by only, building -a cheap — little 3 a 
who, by cloſe attention to that kind and degree of rr 
which can be managed with a ſmall capital, may turn ſuch 
portion of ground to an improved account; and be at the 


ſame time ſubſervient to the greater intereſts of the commu- 


nity in raiſing an additional number of young pigs, the 
various kinds of poultry, ſtocks of bees; &c. A ſmall 
orchard · plantation of half an acre, or an acre, more or lefs, 

8 may 
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may be an bſefol and cinannental appendage® to all futh | 
lots of property; and if the plantation be made duly open, 
the greater part of the ground may alſo be uſed to advan- 
tage, in raiſing potatoes, cabbage, &c. for the ſupply of the 
family; and any ſuperfluous produce would always be uſe- | | 
ful, in the feeding of pigs and cattle. It has, indeed, been 

queſtioned by ſome gentlemen, for whoſe judgment the 
writer entertains much reſpect, whether an acre of orchard- 
ground be equally valuable, communibus unniꝭ, with the pro- 
duce of the ſame ground in corn crops? But independent 
of the advantage of variety, there can be little doubt but 
that an acre of orchard- ground, judiciouſly planted, fo as to 
admit of deere, ee 09 PE 


. PO OI RY WE GE n — IG — 
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5 Conſidered i in an ornamental paint = view, ſuch a \ plantation 
is highly important. An orchard in bloom, or ripening with fruity 
is one of the moſt pleaſing pictures of village ſcenery.” The fuc- 
ceſhon occupies a conſiderable part of the year, and the produce, 
in ſundry ways of conſumption, is truly valuable. We are prone to 
envy the advantages of warmer climates, in which the luxuriant 
growth of oranges, grapes, peaches, nectarines, &c. is almoſt ſpon» 
taneous; but we, in many parts of our own country, negle& the 
cultivation of fruits congenial to our climate; and, perhaps, if pro- 
perly ſelected and improved, equally delicious, or ſalubrious.— This 
remark applies particularly to many parts of Wales, in which horti- 
culture is almoſt abandoned. The want of fruits, and the frequent 
eating of ſalted aliments, not the moſt delicately cured, ſeem to 
have a viſible effect on the conſtitutions of many of the inhabitants, 
which their ill fermented malt liquors, where they can be indulged 
in, are but poorly adapted to correct. As the orchards become neg» 
lected, the inducement, however ſtrange, ſeems to increaſe for 
deſtruction even of very good ones, i. e. to prevent their becoming 
objects of plunder, A general exertion for new plantations becomes 
daily more urgent on Welſh land owners, who regard the beauty | 
and future profit of their domains, were the pleaſure of giving a 
ſupply of cheap and pleaſant fruit to ** We en W | 
pure, one of the queſtion, "ris Ye] dey - 11 
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Ling and manuring for which vill improve. the-frlz-erees, 
muſt be more valuable than any ſucceſſion of :corn.-crops 


that could poſſibly be raiſed at an equal, or even ſuperior, 


expence. An exceyfrve quantity of orcharding is not to be 
contended for. Leaſes on ſuch mall Tartus beintg fun leßß 
neceſſary, than on large or middle-fized arable ohe, they 
may in general be conſidered as ſituations on which toe 
mediare claſs of men; who, under à kind and foſtering 
patronage, may be highly uſeful and exemplary in rural lite. 

3dly. Whether the larger farms be duly proportioned, 
and proviſions in leaſes be : wiſely. inſerted to keep. them 
duly proportioned, as t6 poſture.and arable? And Whether 


the moſt hilly and poor ſpats. of the ſoil be ſuitable for, and. 
if ſo, kept ſufficiently eroppei with that moſt valuable and 


n which, as a cheap, eaſily- managed, 
and abundant fource of feeding, is in many places too little 


cultivated, and even known? - ere f 


| againſt ſuch careful regulations be here urged, 2. 6. that 
tenants will, in general, for their on intereſt, ſo occupy and 
crop, or depaſture their land, as to turn it to beſt account h 


meeting and ſupplying the greateſt demand at market; we 


have to oppoſe to this general doctrine, the notorious fact, 
that the-:ndolence, 
ob/linacy, and the want of publick principle in tenants, are 


too often found—more enlightened and liberal” as 00 


the major part. Þ 
4thly. MN a ne 2 e 


ſuſceptible of the advantage of watering,. for infþroved. mea- 


dow? And if ſuch advantages have been over-looked before 


 l-afing, whether the farmer may not be induced, by perfua- 
ſion or ſubſequent agreement, to come into the plan of ſuch 


an men on encouraging or equal terms? - 


© Whether © 


the carel-ſineſs, the want of ſagacity, the 


L 


1 


has been ſufficiently attended to on every conſiderable farm? 
And if not, whether a ſpeedy improvement may not be 
forthwith agreed on (if a farm be under leaſe) for a neł—] 
plantation, in the moſt proper place or places, both wick 


regard to ſhelter and ornament; particularly of the beſt quick. 
growing trees, as Scoteh and other firs, the Abele, the Chaſnut, - 
the Cedar of Lebanon, and the Larch? Theſe trees, excluſive 
of their beauty, will be found expeditiouſly valuable ;-and 
will furniſh the means of conſtant improvement in firm-and 
cottage buildings. The b, the Beech; the Elm, and the 
Oak, in many places ſeem alſo to have been too little regarded, 
with a view to the ſucceſſive intereſts of future generations. 
And it ſeldom happens, but ſome part or parts of the 
largeſt farms may be ſelected for a moderate plantation of 
theſe valuable trees, without any material injury, but often 
to the great probable advantage of the tenant, or of future 
tenants, in open and expoſed ſituations.— The inattention | 
which prevails in many parts of this country, to the cultiva- 
tion of timber- trees, is a ſubject of juſt regret! It is a firſt 
principle of rural economy, and founded in obedience and 
gratitude to the great Author of Nature, that men ſhould | 
cultivate, improve, and adorn, as well the diſtricts they are 
nne as you ſtate and capacities of their 

— x c 
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wn Even the moſt common of ene Gi it be read called 
one) « the willow by the water-courſes,” is in many inſtances too 
much neglected. That kind ef wood for laths and other purpoſes 
has riſen confiderably i in price of late years. The plantation is one 
of the moſt cheap and eaſy that can be conceived, and in moft 
diſtricts, near towns, plants of moderate ſize will pay 71. per head, 
for a ſeven years * growth, Now, one pound per annum for a feore 
of willows, growing 1 n ſide of ee N 1 
that more are wanted. | 
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minds, by all the known means in their power. Local 


improvement, by labour and ſtudy, is 2 kind of inferior 


creation, which the Creator of the Univerſe ſeems to have 


appointed, as the proper and moſt dignified employment of 
man; neceſſarily reſerving to himſe/f the perpetual ſupply of 
that principle of life and bleſſing, dy which alone it can be 
carried on! Drearineſs and barrenneſs are the-comparative 
deformity of his works, and partly deſigned as the 
exemplification of an uncuhivated mind. Plantation, a8 2 
proviſion for verdure, beauty, and uſefulneſs, is the duty of 
the higheſt inhabitant of the ſoil. It is evidently conducive 
to univerſal benefit. It provides for the ſecurity andicomfort 


of animated nature. It is one yilible, exterior mean of 


maintaining an intellectual intercourſe with the exalted 
Author of all life, and all | benedition l The beauty of 
Oriental deſcription” may be remembered with peculiar ad- 


vantage & Inſtead of the thorn ſhall come up the hrytrre; 


and inſtead of the brier ſhall come up the myrtle · trerx; and 
(as Covaa par renders it) & this: ſhall be dome to the 
« praiſe of the Loxn, and for an everlaſting token 
To apply theſe mementos to our on profit, let us conũ- 
der the abundant improvements that await the hand of in- 
genious activity in our country. Not only incloſutes may 
be benefited by ornamental ſhelter for cattle,-if-judiciouſly 
diſpoſed, and unfriendly blaſts broken from numerous corn- 
| e but nen — 67) 999204 9 


* The ener Konkel in is opinlon of the vaſt importance of 
a judicious plantation of rows and clumps of trees in open coun- 
tries, by the declarations of men of the firſt eminence in corn-farm- 
ing. It having been often obſerved, how great the differences in 


the crops between thoſe parts Where a fimilar noxious wind is 


| broken, and where unob/truftet in its courſe; in the ſame live of en- 
poſure.— By obſervation, moſt old inhabitants and ſervants, on the 


* - 


e clumps, and fal groves are cally 


many of ourbarren' hills and-down lands, the objett becomes 
equally grand and encouraging. The whole is not tobe 


- 
g | 
* 


conſidered as the work of this or the next generation; hut 
whoever has the power of beginning, if but on a ſmall ſeale, 


has the power of beginning to ſet an example, of which 
future generations will reap the advantage, and may gra- 
dually carry on, to the delight and profit of their ſucceſſors, 
And if fertility of hills, and redemption from unprofitable 
barrenneſs, leave not a ſource of gratitude and rational plea- 
ſure to poſterity, * PTE ITE 
our indolence and ſloth? . * ic zi 

Nothing has been more . eee gd) 
triotick minds to wiſh to tranſmit the advantages of palit ici i 


inſtitutions, not only unimpaired, but improved, to poſterity; 
this is confeſſedly the true ſpirit of patriotiſm. It has gene- 


rally obtained the tribute of gratitude and praiſe. Emulation 


of poſthumous praiſe is the moſt noble, becauſe the leaſt 


intereſted. - Every man who judiciouſly plants an uſeful tree, 
fixes a living memorial of himſelf; the man, who, with ſu- 
perior ability and judgment, plants a grove, though it may 
eee eee eee eee 
benefits of his exiſtence will remain. 5 4.7 
. bthly. Whether ſufficient care be i the inne 
Hines to prefer tenants of a diſpoſition to neatneſs in the 
general management of lands; to encourage ſuch by parti- 
cular commendations; and to admonifh the ſiovenly and 
negligent, when they are found inattentive to their duty r 


For a 2225 it eee is, for every tenant, independently 


Fall Wt gn, ae thoſe parts of the 141 An 
the average, ſuffer moſt from adverſe winds; and conſequently the 


of - 
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of his general (kill in che courle bf croppitig his arable; and 
of ſtocking his paſture, to havea ſpecial regard to che ch | 
and neatneſs, and conſequently the greateſt produtzrvmneſs, of 
his huſbandry: à duty which he des to the community, 
and in the negle& of which he is a highty-culpable member 
of ſociety ; for though his bargain may be ſo eaſy, and His 
ſoil ſo good, that even under ſlovenly management he may 
be able to pay his rent, and get money, the communit is 
ſuffering a conſtant loſs by his miſ. management; and ſtill 
further by his bad example, fo far forth as that example has 
an influence on other young and inexperieneed farmiers.a— 
In the preſent ſtate of population, to winch we have alluded, 
and for which we ought ſedulouſly to provide; when the 
general complaint of 0 little land being under cultivation 
ſeems to be too well-founded, ſpecial care ſhould be taken, 
by the beſt poſſible πτοοpmhͤν, to render what we have in 
the greateſt degree productive. A ſlovenily farmer is one of 
the greateſt internal enemies of his country, Fo a man of 
common diſcernment, the appearance of many of our lands; 
in particular diſtricts, is at once mortifying and diſguſtful; 
to the benevolent and patriotick obſerver, it is often ide. 
For though the general fertility of this comparatively-happy 
iſland, under the benign influences of the Author of Nature, 
is ſuch, that famine rarely invades, however unworthy of 
univerſal plenty, the maſs of its inhabitants; yet it cannot 


lt is well known, that on a farm where one of the publick trials 
Ade eee Sher _ the ſoil was 
ſo full of couch- graſs, that large roots were taken out after the 
ploughs ſeyeral. yards long. The farmer was of courſe bantered on 
his ſyſtem of huſbandry. He aſſerted the utility of couch · graſs for 
his cows—and fat all better reaſoning at defiance, by affert- 
ing, that he had ( proved the goodneſs of his farming by laying by 
* cool, per annum, for twenty years paſt! And fo, let thick as can 
« do better, try.” 0 : 


— 


| hat be Naum that pining ſcarcity . pottion 


reverſe of that under conſideration. They want Jabaur, by 


ſlovenly farmer wants, or ought to know that he wants, an 


negligence always operates to the impoyeriſhment of the 


to nouriſh, to their hearts? content, twice the number of thoſe 


' the ſoil — the advantage of which he ſtupidly counterabts; 


worſt practice with that of the beſt known, the proportion 


of ſome, againſt whom no particular indolenee or moral 
turpitude may be imputable. And this, perhaps, if we 
except the miſerable ſecret chambers of crowded. cities, is 
more frequently. the caſe in obſcure villages, and ſolitary . 
huts in the country, than elſewhere; in thoſe very abodes 
of poverty, which may be neareſt ſituated. to the field of the 


ſluggard, of which we complain Theſe poor people might 
be much relieved, in a two- fold ſenſe; by a conduct the 


which to add an important trifle to their income. The 


clean and ſcour out his ditches and drains, to remove his 
numerous thorns, briers, furze, docks, and thiſtles, which 
are ſuffered to gro, and increaſe unmoleſted from year to 
year, on ſome of the maſt convenient of his paſtures. '$iteli 


ſoil, and to the prevention of more valuable produce in 
milk, butter, cheeſe, and butcher's-meat, than would ſuffics 


poor people whom he ought to employ. The corn-fields 
of ſuch a man are often a copious mixture of grain and 
weeds, abundant in proportion to the natural ſtrength of 


and on his miſerable plan, one acre in ten. perhaps, of thoſe 
under the plough, one in five—is thrown away, This latter 
proportion of loſs, alarming as it ſhould be, is not unoom 
mon even in improved diſtrits. On a compariſon of the 


of poſitive Joſs will readily be conceived to be much greater! 
When the produce of a well-cultivated acre, through the 
routine of judicious cropping, is conſidered, and then the 


\ BY” 
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aggregate produce of as many well-cultivated acres, as are 
often loſt to the publick by bad farmers, in one extenſive, 
pariſh; the concluſion 1s obvious, . that more is frequeritly, 
| loſt to the community in ſuch a pariſh than would ſuffice to 
render completely comfortable all the poor in to ſuch 
pariſhes, were their families - doubly numerous! The em- 


ployment and the produce are , loſt together; population is 


checked; diſgrace is tranſmitted from father to jon; and 
human miſery is left (and, unleſs gentlemen interpoſe a more 
watchful attention, will be left) to complain without re- 
medy.“ The national ſcale of this grievance is next to be 
conſidered; and who, \ without ny noel et 
„ ET 5 el 


* Fow'n are the farms, of any 3 extent, on which it 
would not be good economy, and conſtantly profitable, to keep at 
leaſt one diligent man wholly employed through the year in remov. 
ing thorns, brambles, docks, and thiſtles; cleaning ditches, opening 
drains, mending fences, cutting hedges, ſpreading mole-hills, and. 


the droppings of manure, c. And ſhould theſe various objects 


prove too few for his employment, (which is not very probable) the” 
trimming and turning hills of compoſt, ſo as to prevent weeds from 
growing and ſhedding their ſeeds on ſuch manure, will be ſure to 
{ill up his whole time. On large incloſed farms aus ſuch men may 
frequently be kept well employed; eſpecially where the practice 
includes the raifing of cabbage for feeding, and the cultivation of 
potatoes in orchards, on banks, and in otherwiſe unprofitable cor- 
ners. When the advantages of ſuch objects are placed in compa - 
riſon with the wages of a man at about twenty. pounds per annum, 
the argument in their favour muſt be obvious; independently of the 
pleaſure ariſing to the farmer, from the ſuperior \neatneſs of His 
fields, and the credit he will not fail to acquire with his landlord and 
the publick; To gentlemen, who farm their own eſtates, theſe mi- 
nute attentions will not be conſidered as leſs i important: in addition 
to the proſits directly reſulting from the ſyſtem, the more extenſive 
good of teaching en will have its 1 influence with 
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Xxvi | INTRODUCTION: 


- Some particular Aich of che: nation hehe acquired. 
well-deſerved character for general farming excellence, in- 


cluding the very important article of cleanlineſs over all their 


ground; but-/lvens in agriculture are found every wherein 


| ® many counties they abound ; and the publick lols is enormous, 
But in proportion to the extent of it we may derive hopes; 


of a future growing proviſion, under a gradually - improving 
ſyſtem, excited by a vigilant attention, on the part of land- 
owners, to the ſkill and proper induſtry of their tenants. 
From this laſt ſource of eee e 
national advantages be expected. { 

In addition to the complaint ssh bee on 


grievances, or ſuppoſed grievances, are ſtill frequently mens, | 
tioned at theſe rooms—the too common converſion of con- 


tiguous ſmall farms into large ones, and the immoderate 
raiſing of rents; both theſe evils, fo far as they exiſt, are 
among the effects of a proper free-agency in the owners of 
lands, which no friend to general liberty can wiſh to ſee 
extinguiſhed. But to haſten a correction of an evil, by fir 


and benevolent arguments, addreſſed to the heart and the 


underſtanding, is a duty which men in ſociety owe to each, 
other, and to the cauſe of wiſdom and truth. 

In general the riſe of rents has been conſidered by the 
owners as a ftimulus to induſtry:—in many inſtances it has. 
doubtleſs been found ſo; and the experiment has anſwered, - 
without a national diſadvantage, In others, the too high 
rent, when found by experience to be inſupportable, has 
operated as an inducement to tenants to become deſperate, 
and under a ſhort leaſe, or none at all, to draw out the vir- 
tue of the ſoil by immoderate cropping, and then leave it to 
the conſequent loſs and great embarraſſment of the owner; 
or, under long leaſes, to do the ſame thing, in order, by 


: n a compromiſe, to get exonerated from their burden. 


Such 


ſurveys of national facts“ "I 


bn eee ch them Saline Mon IN, 


ſmall farms into large have occurred, under an apprelienſion 


contend, that the quantum of produce is not on the whole 
diminiſhed. But the proof of the poſition muſt be allowed 
by its ſtrongeſt advocates to be rather conjectural than de- 


monſtrable; and the practice is deſervedly unpopular. 


Some reſpect will doubtleſs be confidered as due to popular 


prejudice, eſpecially in a critical period; and it is hoped by 


, 7 g 1 F £4 . I 8 * 
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* The writer, who in theſe remarks alludes as well to facts which 
he has ſeen, as to thoſe reported to him by other perſons, was for- 


cibly ſtruck in one of his laſt journies in a ſouthern county, with an 


inſtance of diſadvantage to the landlord and the country, from an 


extenſive farm being in the hands of an adventurous half bred far- 


mer at a high rent, or at a rent too high for the degree of i improve · 
ment the farm ſeemed to have previouſſy received. This man, un- 
killed and improvident, was beggaring the ſoil. by random expeti- 
ments on a large ſcale, and a moſt ſlovenly courſe of management. 


His character, as a maſter, fo bad that men would not work for him 


if they could find employ any where elſe. Broken carts, wheels, and 
implements, were lying about under his hedges, as forornament; and 
by report of his neighbours, the bailiffy were then in his houſe. He 
had a leaſe of a bargain he was unable to manage, perhaps juſt long 
enough to ruin himſelf; and half ruin the farm. Now had the ſame 
farm been divided and let, aker a little improvement, to two real 
farmers, even for more money or, on an encouraging leaſe, to ene 


really good farmer with ſufficient capital, at the fame rent, how | 


widely FI would have been the proſpect! | 
numerous 


Such natural conſequences” of high rent will ofcourſe 
operate as a'check-on the ſuppoſed evil; but as the nation 
mult ſuffer by all the intervening damage and impedimerit, 
| is a ſubject which requires cloſe animadverſion, founded 
on increaſe of knowledge, drawn from mature and . 
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wiſhers to the F 


more diſpoſed than they may have been, to pauſe vpon th 


practice, rather than haſtily extend it. eee 


. 
looked to, and earneſtly hoped for; and however new inclo- 


ſure of untilled and neglected lands ſhall happen, whether 


under the proviſions of a. general bill, which hitherto has 
been ſolicited in vain, or progreſſwely by more moderated 


expences of particular bills, it ſeems, the general wiſh, 


founded on laudable patriotiſm, that this' grand object! may bl 
realized. Advocate, and warmly ſuch, as the writer of this 
article is, in common with numerous well-wiſhers to their 
country, for a greater proportion of ſmall farms, he is con- 
vinced that more judgment is requiſite than has often been 


| ſuppoſed in the allotment of ſuch farms; for if only the 
quantum of acres were to be attended to, ſuch allotments, 


eſpecially of arable, would be often injurious. If, for in- 


ſtance, due regard be not paid to the nature of the forl, but 


a ſmall farm ſhould be fixed in a very ſtrong and tenacious 
one, the ſmall farmer muſt be under peculiar diſadvantage: 
for in order to plough and harrow his ground, he muſt keep 
a team equal in ſtrength to that of a much larger farmer—tq 
that of a man who has double, perhaps treble, his number 


of acres; this would be an expence wholly diſproportioned 


to the poſſible profits of his farm; and ſuppoſing he paid no 


more rent per acre than a large farmer commonly does, 


would keep him in laviſh and painful penury, if he could 


even live. And if ſuch a farm ſhould be ſituated, as many 
large ones are, at a great diſtance from a good marker-town, 


his diſadvantage would be double, on account of the ex- 


pence of carrying his produce to market, eſpecially ſmall 
articles, 
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urticles, as a little bus a few fowls of Aferent Un N 


eggs, &c.— articles, by the conſtant furniſhing of wHith, -- 


this kind of farmer is epected to keep dowti' the gener 


prices, and at ths fitme time to get x c frtüble Being for 


4 * 


himſelf and family. The ſituation moſt proper for ſuch u | 
farmer would be in à light ſoil, cafily turned with-a lehnt 
plough by a pair of oxen, or two cheap horſes, and im the 


_ neighbourhood of à markettown, with which he could have 


eaſy intercourſe for vending his produBtibns; ind for bfing- 


ing back manure, of which, from the ſmallnels of his means 


and the ſtock of cattle he keeps, he would oftett tand m 


need; for ſuch à fmall farm, managed to beſt docount; | 


ſhould in fact be comſidered and treated ag a large garden. 
To cultivate in this mannet ſuch ſmall farms, would e 
mutually advantageous to the cultivator and to the neigh- 
bouring town, by keeping the latter continually clear 6f © 
unwholſome effluvia, from neglected dunghills, drains, and 


ſtagnant places. In fech ſituations, the ſmall arable farmer, 


occupying from 56 to 100 acres, if cleanly and induſtrious,” 


vill ahvays be found's moſt reſpeQable'and uſeful member : 


of ſociety. 


Small grazing and dairy farms may tho be did | 


moſt advantageouſly placed in fimilar fituations; , The top- 
dreſſing, to be eaſily procured from towns, would contribute 
equally to the productiveneſs of paſture. And perhaps it 
may be held as a general rule, that arable or mixed farms, 


if uſefully very large at all, ſhould be extended in ſize nearly | 


in proportion to the diſtance from large towns and cities. 
Some particular circutniſtatices, of a local nature, may fur- -. 
niſh exceptions to this general rule; but'a found general 


rule is not rendered the leſs important by neceſſary exceptions. | 


If the quantity of grain and butchers? meat, produced on 
ſuch an altered ſyſtem 3 n 
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| ali you INTRODUCTION, 1 | | 
5 be more than on that of the: — large 

there ſeems ta be no good reaſon for expecting it to be li, 
F ne ors? turning, | 


proportion to the largenefuof the quantity they hold;—they 


one, to the extellence of the drill-hushaniry, by which a 
; large proportion of ſeed is ſaved. And it is moſſ certain, | 


- ſmaller articles of neceſſity may thus be expected from the 


; field-peas, turnips, potatoes, &c. ; we may with equal pro- 


(which, however, muſt not be granted as # fact) 


are not in general c/zanly in that proportion - their ſcale of; 
farming i is not conlidered.as equally favourable with a ſmall 


that from ſituation, as above pointed out, and the power of: 
minute attention, the marketable produce, which the ſmall / 
drilling farmer will furniſh, ought to be, for his number af; 
ACTES, more in quantity than the large farmer can; and will 
be more various in uſeful articles than that farmer will 
think i it worth his while to produce; conſequently the opinion 
ſeems a fair one, that the publick would be better and more 
variouſly ſupplied. And while ſuch a varied ſupply of the 


ſmall farmer, as eggs, fowls, butter, new-cheeſe, ſmall pork, 
a part of our veal, lamb, and mutton, with the addition of 


priety look to our larger and more diſtant farms for our.” 
chief ſupply of corn, fat mutton, bacon, and beeves. Thoſe: 
more abundant and expenſive articles are moſt compa- 
tible with the capitals employed on a large ſcale of farming, 
at greater diſtances from the publick markets, and chief 
places of conſumption. Indeed to experience itſelf we may 
ſafely appeal. And though the claſs of ſmall farmers, eſpe- 
cially thoſe having families, may not, and they moſt likely . 
will not, generally get rich; they will form a moſt uſeful 
link in the chain between opulence and poverty, and exhibit - 
the moſt valuable and n r of dis induſtry; 


20 | 4 . I 


55 . = 
e 1. 4. e ee to wich a 1 
. of 'Brizodiey if happily: 
they ſnould become inereaſed, will be-woſt” important in * 
their diſtrifts. No man-attiches' himfelf more firenglyrs 
bis home, and the civil compact of lis :countryy that be 
who has an important little at ſtake, and that little in cονοjẽ 
ſound in the known attachment of the hardy country in- | 
habitants to their government. - Make-this claſs as nume- 
rous as you can; and give them a fair intereſt-in ſomething- | 
really their own to defend, and you eſtabliſh e 
broadeſt baſis of national ſecurity! y | 

Too gerd ade n dh e day r | 
alluded to, in the unhappy fituation of a ſiſter country. 
Without attempting to account for that lamented ſtate , 
anarchy, which every one ſees to have been. largely ſo- 
— npitipen dn common opinion has beenj-nd 
provident gliyidon-of lands w dhe tenantry has uohappily - - 
favoured the atrocious attempts to excite general revolt and 
ber, not only of this Society, (in which they abound) but 
in civil ſociety at large, has poignantly regretted the com-. 
motions which have afflicted and deeply endangered that 
country. Various may have been the cauſes; but had there 
been in Ireland ; large proportion of well-in/iruftd ſmall ar- 
mers, privileged by renting immediately under the landlord 
himſelf, on equal and encouraging terms; and that landlord 
moſtly dwelling at hig'rountry manfion, taking a kind ned 
paternal part in their improvements and proſperity, Ire“. 
land would doubtleſs have been in a different diſpoſitiom - 
No man ONE IE inſtead of the 
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ing · plots and potatos · ground, the maſe of the -coumry 4 


peopſe of Ireland, ignorant and comparatively rails as thex 
may be, would: have acted as they have done. Nos had 
their ſubſiſtence. and tranquillity bern more happily taker | 
under-the patronage of their chief landlords ad the cot- 


tegers within: each diſtrict been conſidered as the general 


objects of their bencuolent attention; their minds prudemtiy 
enlightened and fixed by the influence of ibvir fuperior in- 
tercourſe; the labouring claſſes of Iriſhmen: would not have 
liſtened to the hare of French fraternity, of which the beft'in«/ 
formed had the ſagaCity to be jealous iA this laſt topic has 
deem often mentioned by ſome of the moſt uſeful members 

of this Society, and ſtrongly illuſtrates the general ſubject; 
it cannot be improperly introduced in this place; ' becauſe, 


though the Bath and Weſt of England Society maybe 


reckoned among lacal eſtabliſnmerſts, its views of improves. 
ment are not conſined to narrow limits. Its ſolicitude for . 
2 general extenſion of uſeful knowledge has been long 
known; its volumes have been extenſively read; its re- 
cords of experiments and opinions have been reſpecded. 
And under the preſent auſpicious proſpect of a more iſiti- 
mate union with Irelamu, the welfare of that eountry be- 
tomes an object of proportionate concern to every benevo 


lent Britiſh boſom. - The conciliating,” magnanimous n- 


guage of an amneſty for exceſſes has repeatedly been held 
out, with invitations to returning order and tranquillity. -. 
The means, therefor," of ſecuring and perpetuating the 
happy change, cannot but be highly intereſting in the gu. 
nerul ſyſtem of happineſs. As ſuch, they ch never” be tos 
eloſcly reflected on, underſtood; and purſus dl. 
Another ſource of diſcontont, and of viel the diſaſſecde d“ 
availed themſelves, may be uſefully mentioned here, i. e. the 
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heavy burden of Hiben Thie was the more unhappy le 
the tranquillity of the country, as it is well knaqmn 2 very 
large majority of the population of Ireland were of the Ro- 
maintain; and the national ſyſtem of tything, by which they 
were continually harrafſed, and taxed in-kind, in proportion 
to their induſtry, for the ſubſiſtence of another-claſs of. 
miniſters, kept them conſtantly ſore and indignant. Thie 
lamented grievance has been recently adverted to) by the 
wiſdom of the Britiſh miniſtry; and it is not without reuſum 
that a timely regulation in this matter is looked to as 
ſource of future tranquillity, that may be productive; of the 
happieſt effects, in that late agitated patt of the Britiſh 
dominions. Of ſuch hopes frequent menden is made by 
the friends of agriculture; peace, and proſperity. . 
The axiftenwe ed de bundes/oftithes, In ts erb ede 
is continually regretted, not only as it reſpects Ireland, but 


wherever agriculture is to flouriſhy but it is hoped, that ſo * 4 


long as the wiſdom of the legiflature ſhall refrain from alter- | 
ation, the chief landlords; both here and in Ireland, will ſee 
the great importance and utility of endeavouring, as gene- 
rally as they can, to effect parochial or other extenſive perio- 
dical compromiſes for tithes, / to the end that lands, tothe 
ſmall farmers and cottagers eſpecially, may do let ithe-free | 
And it is preſumed, the many melancholy-proofs which 
have been given to the Proteſtant" Iriſh Clergy of the un- 
happy reſentment aþainſt tom, or the old ſyſtem, will induce | 
them to coneur freely and fairly im ſuch a plan. The more 
of this kind of amicable accommoedation can be effected, in 
favour of - ſmall farmers 'and'\-cottagers of this country, 
the better —both for land-owners, tenants, and claimants, 
For though irreligion may enjoy the ridicule frequently 
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is very \unplaknt 1nd, aue x . rand hack 


on produce, ſtill more ſerious, - +. ee art ee 


The fituation of eee be 3 


that of the miſerable inhabitants of huts in Ireland, may 


doubtleſs be confidered as very different, and that the balance 


The circumftance of not having any diſtin valuable pro- 


| perty to value, but on the contrary a precarious fubſiſtenes 


in poverty, will always operate unfavourably to internal 
peace, wherever the ſound of property and its importance 


ſhall be heard. It is impoſſible to give every man in the 


eountry an eſtabliſhment as à maſter, and a large proportion 


will ever be found, who will not cavet the care and the res 


* 


labour, a cottage, and an ample garden. This ſtation, in 


the due order of civil ſociety, has its ſufficiently · attractive 


privileges. But gradation of rank is the beauty of domeſſick 
Ute, the bulwark of domeſtick peace; and while emulstion 


of ſociety, ſcope ſhould be ever provided for nn 
by the maſt eaſy and imperceptible ſteps of aſcendancy, 
| Thoſe who are acquainted with the preſemit ſtate of Walks 


pf genius is natural to man, even in the rural departments 


know wel that chonghithe:Gaa of nn be ee | 


increaſed of late years, the warm attachment of the multitude 


to their native ſoil ariſes; from their having yet abundang 
cauſe of ſuch attachment, on account of the numerous 
ſmall convenient tenements, into which the country is dis 


vided ; and. in_compariſan of Which, the merely -paſlibly 


improvements of condition. by revolution are conſidered, as 
they ought to be, but as duſt in the balance. Hences hen 


the French landed at Fiſhguard, the unanimity of the nuy 


merous little farmers, their wives and children, urged them 
nnn AR 
Fe | _ diſaffectionz 
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difaſfedtibn; and this prominent bre of nacht it tines 
put an end to the invaſion, nearly without 'Woodſhed ! 
May this trait in the character of ancient Britons, be om. 
nous of a general and lafting diſpoſttzon through the whole 
of an united country, poſſeſſing within itfelf ſo'many natural 
means of happineſs, and dignified independence/ 3 755 
If that attachment be ſo ſtrong in a part of tlie country ii 
where ſuperior farming, and conſequently wealth from farm- 
ing, are rarely known-—how much ſtronger may we expect 
them to be in diſtricts where the ſyſtem of management l 
detter, and the opportunities of advantage, by proper exer” 
tion, ſo much ſuperior! The moſt certain and expeditious 
way of ſtrengthening the government of a gh toe 
multiply (and this can” never be too often repeated) the 
number af inhabitants who have perſonal property in its 
foil! The ſteady, ſturdy example of one ſmalFinduſtrious 
farmer, ſanctioned in his induſtry by a kind landlord, will 
over-awe half-dozen diſſolute journeymen and diſorderly 
mechanicks;/ while a numerous peaſantry," rendered happy { // 
in their cottages, connected with a little garden, orehard. 
and potatoe- ground, may be made their examples in ſobriety f 
and due ſubordination. And to ſuch an influential picture 
of content and quietude, the large maſter - manufacturer may 
be deholden for much improved morality and decency! 
among thoſe dependent on his employment. For in a com- 
mercial country. where the ſources of employmetit muſt 
fluftuate, the beſt ſecurity for the quiet of the loweſt rankt | 
be ene eee et eee n 
Thus much on the ſubjects laſt- mentioned it is hoped, = = 
will not be conſidered as improperly introduced in this dif-"  . 
ſertation; for however / unſuitable it might be to render” 
works of this kind the vehicles of political diſcuſſion, no 
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the landed intereſt of the ſtate. "The more ſuch topics are 
; conſidered, the better they will pe underſtood ; and the more 
the publick mind is enlightened on; theſe eſſential ſubjects, 
the better will individuals, who have the power of acting 
ſpontaneouſſy, be qualified to diſcharge their publick and 
private duties, as members of the commonwealth, | The 
larger the aggregate is of ſuch private political wiſdom, the A 
greater will its weight and importance be found, in aid , 
the general adminiſtration of government; the leſs le 
neceſſarily committed to the hazard of publick ſpeculation— 
the leſs to the poſſibilities, to which every period is lable 4 
the uncertain and unſtable theories of jnexperienced ſtateſmen. 1 
A radical knowledge of the true principles. of general 85 
plenty population, and content, in the country diſtricts 
through the nation, will beſt qualify country gentlemen 19 
act in parliament with ſucceſs; and to maintain that impar- 
tant dignity to which they have the maſt natural and proper 
right. Their language in the ſenate will aſſume a propor- 
tionate tone of rational authority, founded in knowledge 
and experience; and prove the grand counterpoile of mere 
academical and theoretic elocution. The confidence of the 
nation may, ynder. ſuch auſpicious circumſtances, be gn. 


G pected to reſt, on a large ſcale, with ſuch experienced mens 


and the happy increaſe of their number through the nations 
would render the taſk infinitely more difficult than hereto- 
fore for adventurqus perſons, little known but in the circles 


of trading monopoly, and wealth, to ſupplant them in the 
important periods of parliamentary eleRon:—a ſouree of 
danger this to the real intereſts of à great agricultural, 
well as trading, country, from which it is to be ſeared many: 
- diſadvantages have long been felt to ariſe, without "the | 
AT ———— ——— 
tions 


cons more immoditly-withio the views of" Sociy 
chiefly agricultural. 15 


A principal object which has continued uo engage the | 


Society's attention, has been the important one of improv 


ing the general {Kill in live fact. This is an object n- 


feſſedly of great national conſequence. And it cannot but 


afford much pleaſure, and à moſt favourable" preſige of - 


ſucceſs, to ſee men of the firſt rank and influence turning 


their attention from the comparatively-barren amuſements 


of the turf and of the chace, from unprofitable horſes and 
dogs, to thoſe animals deſtined for the aid of manufaRtures 


and the food of man. Of ſuch men this Society-may boaſt 


a conſiderable acquiſition of numbers. It is now become 
a great rational queſtion, bat race of neat cattle, ſheep, and 
even fwine, are to be conſidered, or by what degrees of ui 
ture they may be made, the moſt profitable for & general ſupply of 


now extenſively received as a fact, that it is practieable to 
increaſe, in 2 conſiderable degree within the year, (and 
without materially leſſening the quantity of grain for ſale): 
the quantity of animal food, ' heretofore produced on the 
ſame land, and that food of better” quality; or, im other 
words, more valuable, by leſſening the coarſer, and increaſing 


the finer and more profitable; parts of the animals; alſo by* 
ſelection and admixture'in/breeding, to increaſe the diſpoſi· 


tion to ſpeedy fattening,” and a ſpeedy aceretion of fleth and 
fat on thoſe parts which are the moſt valuable for food; by 
the pound weight. The effeQt of theſe purſuits;it is evident, 
muſt be placed to the ſcore of benevolence, in a conſiderable 


degree, inaſmuch as it goes to promote the means of keep 


ing down the price of animal food, and affording a better 
chance to the labouring claſſes of getting a little more nu- 


tritious meat, than they could be likely to do were fuch 


— 


"hoy 


animal food? This queſtion proceeds or a ſuppoſition; 


Ty OT INE © rovRODUCTION: 


. canals through the country is conſidered, by which ceconomy: 


of leſſened ſoil for the canal room; it is expected, the advan. 
tage of a larger ſupply of animal food will be gradually felt. 
At any rate it is to be hoped, that by thoſe means n 
ereaſed ſupply of ſuch food will be found proportionate to- 


vill marry and augment in population, as the -proſpe&of 


her cauſes of fluctuation in numbers muſt depend on her fy 
internal exertions in the cultivation of her ſoil. An in- 
creaſed diſpoſition ta extended and improved cultivation 
will operate internally in favour of marriage, and increaſe of 


be ſuppoſed to be capable of extenſion, as far as the power” 


carried. A ſpirit of local induſtry, increaſes the call fa? 


3 e 1 


it has been ſatisfactorily ſnewn, that a conſiderable leſſening 
of the demand for horſes will be made, and conſequently oi 
their conſumption in corn and hay, beyond the proportion 


eee | 
is ſuppoſed. to be augmenting... : Mert! 

From cauſes dune die it ix indeed wo 
that a. fluctuation in numbers will take place, from period 
to period; but in proportion, or in ſome general-proportionz” 
to the inereaſe or decreaſe of manufactures, and the ſpirit oi 
agriculture in any country. For mankind, prone to partial 
aftection, and connubial endearment, (which chiefly ſuffer: 
reſtraint from the difficulty of maintaining à famiy)) 


ſabſiſtence increaſes, and vice 2e7/a. In a country like this, 
largely engaged in manufactures and commerce, by means 
of maritime intercourſe, the fluctuation muſt alſo be felt, iu 
proportion to the circumſtances and diſpoſitions of other 
nations reſpecting her. Independent of ſuch circumſtances? | 


population, though more ſlowly than in connection with: * . 
foreign commerce. And this internal cauſe of increaſe maß 


of improving the ſoil, and augmenting its produce, could be 


* 
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nands; and operates 3s 3 bounty.qn marriage. PRE. 
quent increaſe of numbers re · operates as à call for induſtryg, 
and the produce of labour. Thus they might be mutually 
conſidered, to a certain degree, as cauſe and effect, And 


independent of exterior influences, the fluctuation would be 
the leſs, while the increaſe might be even and progrefliye, 


till it could proceed no farther, without recourſe to emigra - 
tion. The numerous thouſands, however, of uncultivated 


acres in this country, and. the reſources of improved. culti- 
vation of land, may well convince, us that the period of 
neceſſary emigration, from redundance of population, is not 
yet nearly arrived. In connection with our preſent exten- 
five foreign commerce, farcign ſettlements, and foreign wars, 
which take out of the country ſo many thouſands of people 
annually, the uncertainty: of the continuance of ſuch foreign 
drainage, the liability to numerous returns of natives, and the 
caſualties attending a foreign ſupply. of proviſions, all taken 
together, ſeem to gall on the ous: OW fan DoF: and 


powerful exertions in cultivation. Arad 


To provide. for the greateſt 5 
ſequent want of ſuſtenance, is an object of neceſſary exertiong 


and under that Supreme Providence which governs all 
things, tha eee en 


tional ſtrength and proſperity.* 


Io potent. ee GeineeeibRE 


cattle, —The ſpecies of animals, which is underſtood by the, 
term neat cattle, is ASA and AAS 


* In the n We view in which theſs ages, 
can be conſidered, i.e, the moral, the ſerious obſerver of im 
art and nature may indulge a hope, that if it be a good for a 
number of inhabitants to live and be thankful for the heal oa. 
tortable ſuſtenance, the combined object may in itſelf be amiable and 
\-orthy, in proportion to the extent to which. it may be carried. 
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| ſituation, foil, and other leſs-known cauſes, are ohjecte 
. themſelves of curious obſervation and ſtudy. The varieties 


and ſhades of difference, are almoſt infinite; the different 
in ſtrength, uſefulneſs, and beauty, are no leſs remarkable; 
and the whole of the ſubject affords ſcope for continual re- 


flection, {kill inthe preference, and ingenuity in the arrange 
ment for propagation. All theſe are not only an allowable 
but comparatively ſpeaking, a worthy purſuit for the inge⸗ 
nuity of man, to whoſe care, and for whoſe the 
animal in queſtion feetns to have been particu deſtined.” 

It is not wonderful, then, that in an age of curious*ens 
quiry and experiment men ſhould be found devoting mich 


of their attention to the improvement of this animal a8 f 


ſcience. The progreſs, ſa far as it has gone, has rewarded 
both curioſity and toft, It muſt be obvious to reflection 
chat, though the ſtandard of its beauty and perfection be nt 
eafily fixible in the general opinion, there are general prin- 
ciples attainable, by which comparative excellence may be 
uſefully determined; and thoſe principles ſeem to be grow- 
ing towards maturity. There are 'fome particular ſhapes 
and features of the'animal which, Ar fiſt view, feem tochal- 
tenge a common conſent, ta the cHaractet of comely and 
beautiful. This diſtinction is the more ſpeedily and! fully 
diſcovered by thoſe who, from the moſt conſtant habits of 
obſervation, are beſt acquainted"'with the hidden qualities 
commonly attendant on particular ſhapes and appearances; 
or deformity, ſymmetry or its oppoſite, remarkably appear, 
In the variety of opinions, not yet reduced to a certain 


ſtandard, it is not ſettled that the greateſt diſpoſition, to the 


moſt profitable fattening, in neat cattle, is proportioned to 
what is generally confidered as the moſt beautiful ſtructure 
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body. But lex will be found to_doubt, that dach a diſpo- 
ſition is commonly connected with ſome charaQeriſtics of 


the general frame, (conſtituting what is commonly called 
tindlineſi;) as for inſtance, that the ſmaller and finer the 
head and neck, the finer and clearer the horn, the more 


lively the eye, the cleaner and more delicate the mouth and 
noſe, the ſtraiter the back, the deeper the body; the ſmaller 
the bone below the knee, the thinner and looſer the ſkin, 
the finer the hair, de er e ue r nc e 


That caſual inflances of ſuch firienibgimay-be rand; 


where ſome of theſe characteriſtics are wanting, will 
not be denied; for there are, throughout nature, particular 
exceptions to general rules, which it may be difficult to 
account for on any generally- acknowledged principles; but 
if general rules be ſoundly eſtabliſhed, (as we have before 
had occaſion to remark) the caſual exceptions furniſh no 
ſolid arguments againſt their adoption. On the contrary, 
in proportion as general rules are found to be" uſeful guides 


in the choices men are to make, the more important it be- 
comes that they be carefully ſtudied and regarded in prac- 


tice. The ſtrength of prejudice is great; and the opera- 
tion of prejudice in favour of thoſe animals which have 
long obtained in a diftrict, is- with difficulty overcome. 
Men of the ſame purſuits are commonly prone to hope, 


that they and their forefathers have not been deceived, or 


have not been blameable in their want of enquiry and their 
habits of reaſoning; and it requires more openmeſs to con- 
viction, than men of moderate information are commonly 
capable of, to be ready to admit an erroneous judgment at 
the expence of their own pre: ſuppoſed knowledge. And 
too many are to be found, who apparently would- rather 
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of the animal; particularly with regard to the mould of th 
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been formed, as an exception to the general rule in ſome 


diſpoſition to mature and to fatten, (main points of imports; 
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continue ro-ſaltain and propagate a diſadvantage, na 


inferior fucceſs, however conſequent upon the mere accidens 
tal circumſtances of their ſituation; But this untowatd 
diſpoſition among farmers, breeders, and graziers, is now” 
| happily leſſening; and a ſpirit'of more liberal enquiry and 
W ſeems to be extending through the nation. 

For a breeder to poſſeſs correct notions of the ſources of 
improvement, it is neceſſary to conſider, where the moſt 
complete animals for his purpoſe are to be found{ in a ſtate 
of nature? Analogical reaſoning may induce a general op 
nion in favour of finding thoſe animals at home, natives of 
the climate, which may be moſt uſeful and profitable in that 
elimate. The probability is, that they wil! be found there: 
in the moſt conſiderable degree; although an opinion has 


caſes, and for ſome purpoſes; an opinion formed alſo by 
analogy, from the known improvement of our horſes by 
admixture with the native races of Arabia. This advantage 
may be real with reſpect to ſpeed, firength in proportion; to 
the ſize, and as to beauty; but whether as to an increaſed” 


ance in the improvement of neat cattle). is nat ſo clears? 
That quickneſs of ſtep, and ſtrength in proportion to ſiae 
(both important for draught) may be imparted to the ox: 
by ſuch admixture, is little doubted where the experiment” 
has been fairly tried. "Theſe advantages are ſuppoſed t 
have been aſcertained by an admixture of the lighter, ſmaller=! 
boned French,. Norman, -and Guernſey, with ſome. of our 
own. But whether this production has been ſuperior in . 
thoſe reſpects to the unmixed natives of our own ſouthern” 
and ſouth-weſtern counties. on the coaſt, is yet conſidered 
by ſome as doubtful, Others ſtrongly maintain the affir- 
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of both. To our own counties on the coaſts, and perhaps 
preferably to thoſe parts of the coaſts laſt· mentioned, we 
may expect to reſort for our on pureſt and moſt valuable 
breeds, Devon and Suffex- preſent themſelves for our ap- 


probation, The general ſimilarity is "ſtriking; but ſome 


difference, as to coarſeneſs about the head and neck, rr 
againſt the Suſſex race. 


In proportion as we recede towards che whe the 


nation, we diſcover the effects of accidental mixture, in a 


vaſt variety of colour, fizes and ſhape; of comparative 
beauty and clumſineſs; difficult to be deſcribed. An al- 


moſt equally heterogenious mixture may be diſcbvered, as 


the produce of the interior parts of Scotland and Wales. 
Nor is this variety of deteriorated” animals to be wondered 
at, when it is conſidered how inattentive, till of late years, 
have been the great majority of breeders to ſelection and 
improvement, in the propagation of 'neat cattle. The 
procuring of the number wanted in the ſhorteſt way ſhould- 
ſeem to have been the main object in view, till a more 
general intercourſe of breeders, by mears of improved roads, 


became favourable to comparative obſervation and know- 


ledge. An attentive compariſon of propagated deformity” 
with the leſs mixed and more beautiful droves from the 
clearer, warmer atmoſphere of the ſouth · weſtern coaſt, 
could not fail to ſtrike and ſuggeſt ideas af more careful 


management in the buſineſs. of breeding. Thus we ſeem 
to have been indebted for new taſte. From whatever local 


cauſe or cauſes it has ariſen, the fat ſeems to be general 


admitted in . theſe weſtern counties, that the county of 


Devon furniſhes the moſt uniform and generally- valuable 
race of neat cattle for the moſt important uſes, and partieu- 


larly for the purpoſes of improving by mixture the ſtoek of 
interior 


1 


. enen 


interior diſtricts. . Nently Guitar many, parks; be tant 
vantage of drawing aid from Suſſex to diftricts nearer that 
approaching to northern and eaftern ſhores, may poſſibly be 
deemed equally impottant to them. But this latter ide 
may be conſideted-as more thecretical, and founded chiefly 
| on the ONE: 0 ng 
ture in new fituations. + 1 
The partialties of the inhabjtamts of different drt f 
thoſe animals they are moſt acquainted with, and which 
they can moſt eaſily procure, are not unnatural; and while 
thoſe partialities are connected with a growing care to ſale 
races and mixtures, the general advantage of improvement 
might be going on, though with unequal fucceſs. An 
aniform progreſs muſt not be expected; and the ſtatidard of 
perfection will never be fixed. There is, however,” ene 
great ſcene of compariſon and inſtruction to which breeders 
cannot be too attentive, for ſtoring their minds with the 
principles of this fort of knowledge, and that is—the. Londa 
market. There they will find, weekly, the moſt varied 
aſſemblage of thape and peculiarity, which any ſpot, perhaps, 
on the habitable globe can-furniſh. But if ſymmetry and 
general excellence are valuable at once to the breeder a 
conſumer, there the inhabitants of the Weſt of England 
may diſcover advantages in their own favour, which, hows 
ever unworthy' to be the ſubject of pride and exultation; 
may at leaſt ſerve to ſatisfy them, that they have no need” 
of reſorting to- diſtant Britiſh diſtrifts: for improvement of 
females, and thoſe of a mixture from that county, will bear 
the teſt of a cloſe compariſon with all others around them. 
RT — 
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| animal, and in compariſon with the far-greater part of the 
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ſometimes brought to that vaſt market, may ſerve to co Hino 
an intelligent obſerver, that a wide field lies ſtill open for 


improvement; however ſimple and obvious the principles 


are on woe oo; Ae e, Iu 
ſince carried to comparative perfection. + | 
The continued eat of the members of tis Society; no- 


wards the attainment of ſuch an object, gives ſome earneſt 


that it will be attained. The publick-ploughing-conteſts, 
particularly the laſt near Piper's-Inn, may be conſidered as 
fully proving the excellence of Devonſhire oxen, and thoſe 
mixed with French, for ſpeedy and effectual labour; inſo- 


much, that their eaſy performances, on that occaſion, have 
become diſcredited in other counties. And the expedition 
_ vith which they fatten, ' after many years of - profitable la- 


bour, and the ſuperior ' price they. will generally produce 
from the butcher, eee the growing 


preference is well founded. 
The French, e race, een | 
prized for milkineſs, gentleneſs, and hardineſs of living, EY 


will not fail to grow in eſteem, for refining and bringing 
back to a better quality all coarſe and mongrel ſtock, with 
which they ſhall-be mixed. And the ſtature to which oxen 
of this race will grow on moderate, but eſpecially on good, 


keep, is an anſwer to any objection: raiſed-againſt the dimi- 
, S e ts The Feel 


* This fact has been fully exemplified, under the care of Mr, 
Dav1s, in the park of the Marquis of Arn, at Longleat, ev and 
be frequently confirmed by ras in Smithfield market. ' 
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Rulivo ſe of the-cows: - But however ſame weſtern gen⸗ 
tlemen and breeding farmers may withhold their aſſent from 
the advantages hereby held out, (and ſome ſuch exceptiom 
are to be expected) one principle muſt be contended for, in 
the concbrrent language of experience and Tkill in \this 
Society, That no offipring, if it can be avoided; ſhould be raiſed 
"to maturity but from the fineft-boned, cleane/i-headed, and beſts 
Beſhed of every flack, both male and female. By a cloſe adhes 
rence to this rule; the improvement that might be made; 
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i even among his own ſtock, by almoſt any breedef, in a-few 
F | 5 Ow years would become ſtriking, important, and influential.” A 
| cloſe adherence to this prifciple of choice at home, and in 

_ occaſional purchaſes at publick markets, will ſoon convinee 
1 'V any man of common ſenſe, how unneceſſary it is for comp 
3 mon farmers to give the enormous prices we have ſometime 
1 P r eee e e ee, 
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q i [Of chi apiece Kids remains) fc hs Abd; in addition torthe 

it e e ee wade: in former pages 

ih the Society's publications. That no particular 'deſcription 
"A of ſheep is likely to be pronounced by the general voice 
1 beſt for all fituations, is clear; and the fact is-confirmed by 
5 Progreſſive experience, and the ſoundeſt reaſon. That'the 
Wt! TLeicgſtenſbire, or what are called by the ſheep-breedets-of | 
10 that county the new Leiceſtenſpire, ſort, is growing in-eſtimd- 
5 tion for incliſures is certain. And it muſt be noted w 

1 pPlwpKkeaſure, that among the improvements of theſe 
ö that of 20 is faid to be increafing. If by any happy erold- 
JIN : ing and care they can carry this object conſiderably further, 
1 without loſing any valuable peculiarity of carcaſe for expt+ 
wn 285 ditious fatting and general conſumption, they will renders 
| further: 1 ſervice to their ee Whoeve | 
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in dhe add of the Wiltſhire' Hock! aden einen 
occurred, which gave riſe to ſome enquiry and reflection. 
In an oat ſtubble (for ſo early as the 3d of Auguſt of 'this 
year, many oat and barley, as well as wheat, ſtubbles were 

to be ſeen) a large number of ſwine, | chiefly breeding-ſows 
and litters of half-grown pigs, appeared; they were kept by 
two little ſwineherds. | Curioſity was excited to cloſe in- 
ſpection. The ſtock belonged to a neighbouring gentleman, 


a conſiderable variety of kind and ſnape. A more hetero- 
geneous mixture will be ſeldom ſeen in a breeder's poſſeſſion. 
The variety was moſt remarkable among the ſows, The 


principal boar was a mixture from the Chineſe breed— — 
' handſome in the body and limbs, but unnaturally long and 


coarſe in the head. On the whole, he. ſeemed to have 
greatly ſuffered in ſhape from injudicious admixture.” The 
offspring generally-partook of his figure, in the leaſt agree- 
able particularities, Uſeful as this kind of animal is to this 
country, and moſt others, in different parts of the world, 
perhaps none has received in England leſs critical attention 
from profeſſed breeders. The leſs reaſon can be aſſigned 
for this neglect, becauſe no animal may be conſidered as 
having fewer points of profit attaching to it, beyond the 
ſpeedy growth and maturity of the carcaſe. The covering 


of coat and ſkin are chiefly of very ſmall conſequence to 


offal are objects which will be deemed of no leſs conſe- 


quence than in other animals; at leaſt in prbpurtion to the 
general value. Hence it ſhould ſeem, that 4 very fimple 
proceſs of reaſoning would fix the perfection of this animal 
to the quickneſs of its growth to maturity, and its greateſt 
proportion of the moſt vVuable parts of the carcaſe. And 


who, it ſeemed, had choſen this branch of breeding and 
fattening. The number, which was pretty large, afforded 
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the chance medly ſyſtem, while it betrays want of refleftidnz 


| for the purpoſe of general experiment as to profit, Wh 


is, perhaps, (like the potatoe among vegetables) of mo 
real conſequence to the bulk of the nation than any other, 


theſe objects will be eaſily allowed to attach to the ſtmulliſ 
moſt compact, and ſmall-· boned bodies. The Chineſe racy, 
or that mixed with one of our on ſmalleſt and moſt ſuitabi 
varieties or rather with individuals of ſuch deſcriptions, | 
which may be /eleted for thei purpoſe, and the-produce afters 
wards kept diſtinct in propagation, ſeems to be the ſimple | 
plan for excellence in this buſineſs When it isconfidered 
that the ſmaller animals are certainly not leſs prolific, A 
ſooner come to the period e 
they will ſubſiſt on ſhorter food, get ſpeedily into 

where large ones will lock lean; fat ſooner, ba "a 
killed, yield meat more fine for general conſumption,” as 
pork, or as ſmall bacon; that none excel them in flavour; 
one ſhould think the balanee in favour of the careful prapas 
gation of ſuch a race, by ſuch a breeder as we have-alladed 
to, would have been almoſt certain; that it was nextto 
impoſſible for an educated man of fortune to engage on/ſuch. 
a ſcale of breeding, with ideas-ſo incorrect! At any rait 


uſeful taſte, and the proper ſpirit of example; is certain 
be blamed. We have often heard of large fwine-breeders 


compared with other kinds of ftock ; but we have ſeen ti 
little of diſcrimination and fyfem in ſwine-breeding itſeli 
as though this animal, which, from its aforeſaid quickneſs 
of propagation, and the different convertible uſes of its fleſhy 


were to be the laſt to receive improvement. The gentle, 
man in queſtion, however, more certainly than the farmer 
with the Wiltſhire flock, we may ſtill pronounce” »/efwl = 
ſociety on 'a wrong principle; and if he. has perſeyerancs 
c error, we will 

hog 


viduals appear, o boli. 
of view, (not only a - poſſible but a common caſe) care 

ſhould be taken to preſerve them, whether male or female; for 
propagation. This care would ſoon produce great improve- 
ment. Publick compariſon for ſmall prizes would eſtabliſh * 
characteriſtic excellences, diffuſe emulation,» furniſh mar- 


ket for whatever excellence might be * — 
and perpetuate the uſeful ſtrife, - . | 

On this topic of ſelection for breeding, i eee 
well be too urgent. For the diſadvantage ariſing from the 
neglect of it is one of the greateſt in the miſmanagements of 
a flock; and than ſuch neglect, in common practice, no- 
which is ſometimes paid to ſelection, we occaſionally ſee 
reſpectable farmers bring their flocks to great uniformity of 
ſize, and in ſome of the longer - legged races and mixtures 


IFA 


- | 


the largeneſs and bold appearance of the animal; bearing a 
prodigious pair of horns upon a large head, and ſtanding on 
legs of equal coarſeneſs | + The fleece, if regarded at all, is 
regarded with ſmall attention to the fineneſs of the pile, and 


this conduct would be attended with no extraordinary 
trouble: true critical attention might be eaſily paid habit 


ultimate profit would be certain. 

It is natural for a man to be ee ee his 
own breeding, and a kind to which perhaps his anceſtors 
had been accuſtomed; a total change is a ſerious thing; 


without a fair-cgmparative experiment, on a ſufficient ſcale, 
againſt the old race of ſheep. . But obſtinate incredulity is 


* ess A 


to a gigantic ſtature; as though all excellence conſiſted in 


elaſtic quality for clothing manufacture. The reverſe of | 


would render it familiar and delightful—the d 80 


and ſuch a change ſhould never be lightly reſolved on, or 


the enemy of all improvement. And here, on the ſubject 
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of change.of Ibacp, the writer muſt not omit ,an-inſtangdcal 


__  obcalionto remark, in a journey from London ta Lewes 


- diſtance. On approaching them for examination, and 


the writer made the ſhepherd explain, as well ds he cu 
the reaſon of the choice. He ſaid, his maſter was almoſtthe 
only man in the neighbourhood who continued to Rg 
this kind of ftock; but he believed his maſter was afraid 0 


guinea per head; what they fetched, when ſold off fat; the 


keep; they ſtrolled partly on the waſte and partly on inclo+ 
but · kept themſelves thin and poor in this courſe, That al 


they reckoned did better, becauſe they kept themſelves in 


attachment and perſeverance which he laſt ſummer had 


"Ons of the firſt objects of ſheep-ſtock which occured, 
in the ſtage from: Croydon, was a flock of largy ſheep a 


converſe with the ſhepherd, they were found to be a floc 
Wiltſhires. Surpriſed to find them within boundaries 
ſuppoſed to have been almoſt ſacred to the South-Domwn, 


alter, leſt another ſort ſhould not anſwer; he having been 
uſed to keep a fatting and lean flock of theſe. wethers 
many years. That when bought and ſent him at Michaeb 
mas, they generally, as. he underſtood; coſt about ons 


was not quite certain of, but thought the moſt common 


ſhepherd proceeded voluntarily to remark, that the dh 
ſtock of this race were certainly too large for his malier's 


ſures in the day, and were folded on the fallows at night; 
the neighbouring farmers kept South-Down flocks, which 
better arder on the ſame kind of land and the ſame. food, © N 


account was in ſubſtance what one ſhould expect to hea 
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Fheſe prices muſt be ſuppoſed to vary with ſeaſons; and prac-- 
tical judges know, that to fix, or ſuppoſe, an average value of live 
ſtock, on any given number of years, is nog ej. 
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ny blame, for his great; caution, the honeſt-perſeyeringfarme-., =, 
* We muſt hazard; before we leave him, an opinion, that | 
= though he may poſſibly gain leſs than ſome of his neigh+ 
4 bours for a few years, he is, if no ſluggard, one of the moſt 
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uſeful men of the diſtrist. He keeps up a. ſtandard by 
which many others may prove the value of their experiments, 
and without whoſe caution and ſteadineſs more doubtful 


concluſions may be drawn while the /ateneſs of his cone * © 
viction, if ar little wrong in; itſelf with regard to hin, may 
operate at laſt the more powerfully in his favour, or that 
of bis ſucceſſor on the fame ſpot: Let no man, therefore, 
ſnoer at or triumph over him, on account of his on ear 
ſucceſs; but rather reſpect him for his aid, W Ty 
tain eſtabliſhment of important facts. n 

Theſe reflections will not 'be.confidered, as ſuggeſtin Gow 
idea, that the growing opinion of general adyantoge from 8 
wider introduction of the Sogth-Down. breed of ſheep Sh, 
erroneous; an the contrary, , we need not doubt but. that 
the growing alteration, is defenſible, and vill be joupd, an 
improvement to a very conſidęrable extent. Ade 
Time and obſervation will ſhew how. far drift and Ra 
circumtances will affect the coptinuance of thoſecharaRterif- 
tics, which-are now ſuppoſed to belong to. the, race of 
animals in queſtion. The natural bounds (if there be ſuch} 
of preſervation as to ſhape, ſize, and una may ever be dif- 
cult to aſcertain—and long ſtages of obleryation may. elagſe, 
from the preſent degree of knowledge, before the idea, now . 
ſpeculative, , may become! verified,; whether any, ſuppoſed 
peculiar race of ſheep,” or other uſeful animals, Will, or will. 
not, materially change by continued prepagutian in- a NOW. -- 
ſituation uf the fact be, that original differences were,” - 
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of any particular deſcription of ſheep; will be unfavourableto 
the perfect continuance of their characteriſties. But theſe 
reflections, however well-founded, may furniſh no juſt rea- 
fon againſt real advantages of frequent removals and-trials 
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Another work of 11 5 improvement i in Bye 
| though not the moſt elegant, may be conſidered; in ſome 
points of view, às little inferior to the two foregoing, 'LS' 
ſeoine. The importance of this article has long been ge- 
knowledged, by its general ufe in victualling the people of 
numerous countries, ancient and modern. What may have 
been the degrees of attention paid to the choice or improve- 
ment of ſwine in other countries, ot by our anceſtors in 
this, may be a ſubject not eaſily ſettled, were the-enquiry of 
more importance. But from ſome cauſes, conneRted' per- 
haps with the. natural indelicacy, and unpleafant effluvia k 
the animal, it has been leſs eſtecmed às an article of "tive 
ſtock, than from its importance it deſerves; and, compara- 
tively, few farmers (who are moſt commonly the breeders) + 
have been known to pay much attention to its ſelection and 
improved ſhape, That negligence, however; has of late 
given place to conſiderable care and judgment in any of 
our modern improvers of ſtock. And never did a neglected 
4562 promiſe fairer to reward fach attention: n 

| Whether we conſider bacon and pork as ſubſtantial articles 
of food generally reliſhed hen well eured, or us titles 
which may moſt expeditiouſly be broughit in aid of u h] 
try, in à time of ſcarcity, the hog is of incalculable Vue. 
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| — 
too frequently waſted, by which this animal may he partly 
_ ſuſtained, in numerous fituations'as well as in farm - xarda, 


beſides the value of its manure for gardens, orchards, and 'T 


farms, are better. known than regarded. And few are the 
country cottagers, having the benefit of a garden, or even 


tradeſmen in towns, who have any conſiderable back ground. 


but may conſtantly ſuſtain one or more pigs, and eaſily bring 
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them to a fize for pork, at ſmall exgence. But much of 


ſhall be generally propagated for ſale and ſomething on 
of the ſties in which they are kept. Proverbial as is the 


dirtineſs of ſwine, perhaps few. animals. will better pay for a 


little attention in a confined ſtate, | by a conſtant draining 


away of their dung and water. Theſe laſt obſeryations, in- 
deed, are chiefly applicable to fwine of a ſufficient age to be 


confined for pork or ſmall bacon. For porkers, the farmer, 
who thinks it worth his while to cultivate this kind of ſtock, 
has particular advantages of yard room, in Which they may 
range at large without further confinement than convenient 
boundaries around his houſe. And the expedition with 
which a litter of pigs, of a. natural ſmall ſiae, will grow 
almoſt ſufficiently fat in the open air, and on the common 
produce of the farm: houſe and 3 e 
A | 

This humble animal ins Hes an n ts 
the general theory before · mentioned, thut thoſe articles moſt 
advantageous in any climate may be expected to be fuund as the 
natives of that climate. For however valuable our - natrve 


ſwine may be rendered by careful ſelection, it ĩs no uncom- 
mon preference which is now given, either to the genuine 
Chineſe race, or a mixture of that race with ſome of the 
ſmalleſt and moſt compact of our on. Certain it is, that 


the 
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 the-Chiheſe race come Iooneſt to . 
and for porkers-ar6 x very delicate and valuable article of 
ſtock . Their faculty of propagation; if cloſely encouraged, . 
is extremely rapid. And their power or living and thriving 
on graſs, clover, and other green vegetables, is moſt remark- 
of only partial eſtimation; but this is eafily correed by 
admixture. And to ſuch breeders ag regard properly the 
utility of ſwine, c Toes n DPI 
bens e- „Degas Wore vY Hefty 
The frequent killing of e eee four | 
* old, may be reckoned among the moſt exceptionable 
luxuries of the epioute; eſpecially in a country where ſo 
many thouſands of poor. are often oonſtrained to live, fox a 
long time together, without a taſte of animal food. They 
might be far better accommodated. by a more vigorous at- 
tention to the raiſing and propagation of pork, by means of 
theſe! faſt- growing and excellent little animals. — But, if de- 
heacies are to beiſtudied, it requires but dittle conformity f 
the palate to reliſn the jaints-of ſuch finall porkers, as little, 
I at all, inferior to roaſting- pigs taken from the teat. In- 
used, one might [reaſonably conſider, the; larger food as the 
moſt — indelicacy mene the 
oft. nutritiou s: mee eee, 
Large bacon, and! the ſubſtantial am, be produgetiel. 
dreeds on a larger ſcale, will be called for, and of ebürſe 
they will be ſufficĩiently ſupplied by thoſe who continue their 
preference to the large breeds of hogs ; but the excellent 
ſamples: of middle: ſed fat and ſtore ſwine, partly a mixture 
with the Chineſe; which: were produced at this Societynß 
Annual Meeting of the laſt year, furniſhed not only the 
ſtrongeſt evidence of the value of ſuch a mixture, but the 
moſt full recommendation of ſuch a bexutifully-conipart.. 


8 


bro ner eee eee 
uſcful preferende in ſwine not below, their notice. +... 


Conſidered in a national point of yiew, ſuch. — | 


ments, and an ample fupply of dhe pig-marketyare.of the 


firſt conſequence. | For many months togethem, When beef 
and mutton were at an enormous price, too high to admit 


of poor, and even middliag families affording to eat them, 


vere at ſo moderate a price, as to make the ſcarcity of other 
articles but little felt. In ſome of our markets good. por 
was to be putehaſed at little. e than half the pries per 


pound that the beſt beef and mutton were, ſold at. Ant 


here it muſt not be deemed an arrogant claim, which the 
Bath and Wet of England Society may make, to ſeaſonable 
collected, ho great was the alarm through the country 
of an apprehended; more general ſcarcity tham was even then 


felt. The moſt ſtrenuous exertions for the production f, 


were conſidered as the moſt obvious means, under Provi- 


dential bleſſing, of obviating the threatened difficulty. The 


latter exertion eſpecially was recommended to the country 
in a preſſing paragraph, drawn up at the inſtanes of ſome of 
our moſt active and proviqent members, and circulated 
through almoſt all the newſpapers of the nation. This 
paragraph . called on all perſons who poſſeſſecl a ſow capable: 
of ſpeedy. breeding, to embtact that mode of contributing 


a ſhare of the general ſupply. The conſequence Was, the: 


moſt ſeaſonable and enpαgaus aid. The benefit of the 


happy general exertion was ſcori felt, to the comforts: and, 


perhaps, ina large degree to the quiet, of the countrys And 
this is the more remarkable, when the vaſt conſumption, 


and neceſſary waſte, . | 
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On 2 ſubjett of ſuch r 
argument ſhould be thrown out by thoſe whoſe profeſied 
province it is to keep the nation attentive to the great bu- 
fineſs of home ſupply, and eſpecially at a time When ſo 

much uncertainty reſts on the praRticability of a future 
if the bountiful} Author of all plenty has not ſo great a 
controverſy with this nation as to render human exertions 
vain, we may humbly hope, that, by continued atiention to 
the eaſy object before us, our ſupply of nutritious food may 
be ſecured; but the means muſt! be employed. Beef and 
mutton are again become uncommonly dear; the prices 
may ſtill advance — for the late ſeverity of the lambing ſeaſon 
may have been deſtructive to more than the common | 
portion, Should this prove to be the caſe, the effect will 
be felt through another year. To numerous gentlemen 
who will read this book, the reiterated exertions of ſmall 
pig · breeding may yet be ſeaſonable and moſt uſeful. If the! 
object be worthy at all, attention to the #:z# of produce 
cannot be a matter of indifference. Not only the ſmalleſt 
come ſooneſt to perfection, or to an uſeful growth, but will 
make the greateſt proof on ſteamed potatoes, and other 
vegetable ſubſtances, with the Jeaſt neceſſary proportion of 
corn,——Gentlemen will not fail to find amuſement, a4 
well as profit, in this humble ſpecies of breeding, in propor- 
tion to the care they take in_ſelefting their ſort—ayoiding' 
the long, coarſe, large-eared,  large-boned, and unſhapely 
een any plates ea ec born ell 
from negligence and want of diſcrimination. 1 

A remarkable inſtance of this inattention, as it occurred | 
to the writer of theſe remarks in his aforeſaid. journey to- 
wards Lewes laſt ſummer, may not . | 
hare, from minutes and reflections then made. 


* 


jooks over the largeſt Smithfield market, will ſee abundant - 
evidence of the eſtimation in which the new Leideſterſturt | 8 
carcaſe is held; and though when fatted to the enormou e 
degree in which it has been exhibited at Bath, the meat | 

ceaſes to be a delicate article, either to the" ſight or taſte— - 

the new Leiceſterſhire mutton moderately fatted, as it 5 
ſhould be, is undoubtedly a good article for the nation. Tt ' RS 
has been a. matter of frequent enquiry, What can be the DLL 
motive for laying on ſuch” a quantity of fat, as the Sotiety 

has been frequently treated with the fight of It has been 
as frequently ſaid by perſons enquiring for the reaſon,” that ) _ 
utility does not appear in this matter—for fuch a quantit x | 
of fat cannot be eaten freſh,and if ſalted, ſuch mutton is fr 

inferior to bacon, if not tnore co/#y.* The anſwer com- 

. monly ſuggeſted has been, that the ſcheme” was doubtleſs in- 

tended to ſhew, to what degree of fatneſs ſuch ſheep were 

capable of being fed. This has ſtill been unſatisfattoryy N 
becauſe it has been readily ſuppoſed, that almoſt every other I 
race of ſheep may be made equally fat, on paſtures and food 1 
adapted to fat them and ſome in company with Leiceſters. 85 

The better objects would be to ſhew by example, What 

is the degree of fatneſs moſt proper for any ſheep for ge- 
neral conſumption; and how ſoon, on a given kind of com- 
mon food, F = 


* r aid Kabch habe docbesdb or 
ſeem to doubt, - whether pig · meat cam be reideted cheaper than 
mutton, The vaſt difference in the article of fecundity is, however, | 
ſo far forth, in favour. of ſwine; the expence of fattening, per | 4 
pound weight, is another branch of the queſtion leſs eaſily deter- 2, a8 
minable; and wool is an objeQ of great collateral conſequence. But 
conſidered, apart from this laſt article, it would moft likely be found,  _* © 
that ſwine, Len edible ſize, may be readered cheapeſt by. | , 


weight. | ; | * 
; | 1 | The 2 
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| The ſuperior quality of the wool of this latter race, added 
to that of the mutton, will not fail to enſure a continuance 
of the eſtimation in which they are held, in a large part of 


a long rank, for the. whole country. to compare and im- 


them in the rural and peaceful conteſt, were circumſtatice 


every race is capable of ſome improvement, by care {the 
ſelection for breeding ſtock; and without ſuch care will tall 
ol that improvement, if not degenerate. No Aock is found! 


down-walks, are growing in repute after progreſſive trial; 


South-Britain. The increaſing zeal of the Suſſex farmers 
for improving, by ſelection and care, their native and inyas 
Juable breed of ſheep,. cannot be too much applauded, 
This ſpirit was diſplayed on a large ſcale, in the moſt liberal 
manner, at the ſummer exhibition at Lewes in 1798 
ſpectacle which the Secretary of this Society thought it a 
part of his publick duty to witneſs; and it is with pleaſkire 
he can bear teſtimony to the fair and exemplary manner in 
which the exhibition was made. To fee thirty or forty 
farmers bring forth each ten picked ewes of the ſame age 
from his flock, and place them in open-pens fide by ſide in 


prove by, while the premiums ſeemed to be an inferior obs 
je; and at the ſame time exhibiting for premiums and 
ſale ſome of the fineſt rams in the country, was no commun 
occurrence. The Jandlords and chief gentlemen” of the 


diſtrict mingling with thoſe farmers, encouraging their des 
nants in their uſeful emulation, and taking a part with: 


of additional pleaſure. | 1 

It is not poſſible for the ſheep-owners of every great 
diſtrict to exhibit in like manner and to equal effect; for 
few are the races that can vie with the South-Don bur 


without ſhewing ſome difference-in goodneſs of ſhape,” and 
perhaps '2 conſiderable one in wool, And whenever Indi-, 
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the ſale and diffuſſon of valuable ſtock,” this Society has — | 
judged it uſeful to inſtitute; on the day following the Arinital == 


Meeting in Bath, -a Mart for ſuch ſale; and to invite the 
attention of ſpirited members of the Society, and the pub- 


lick at large to this object. The Mayor and Corporation 
of the city, having been conſulted on the occafion, replied by 


the fulleſt approbation and coneurrenee; and it remains to 
be ſeen, how far, under ſuch united patronage, the publick 


improvement ſhall; be benefited. —It is not intended to en- 


courage an expoſure of cattle of all kinds and qualities 
that would not anſwer the main views of the Society; but 
chiefly thoſe, whether neat cattle, ſheep, horſes; or ſwine; 
which have either real or ſuppoſed excellence, in their ſe- 
veral ſhapes and qualities to recommend them. It is con- 
ſidered that a ſuppoſition' of exeellenee may be attached to 
ſome animals of ſmall value; but if the exhibition be 'made 
from that motive, however erroneous, the contraſt that may 


be formed by placing ſuch ſamples by the fide of more per- 
fect and beautiful ones, and before the beſt Judges, ma 
anſwer an important end, by reRifying errors of opinion, 
and improving the general judgment The ſeaſon f 
the year is favourable to u large conſumption of fat animals 


of various kinds at Bath, and conſequently to the obtaining 


of fair prices. The numerous company of gentlemen, and 
capital farmers, then commonly in town, will moſt likely - 
vega ants Pomona gas bo 
r 


werden in its kind. i „eee #7 " 
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| wool, may prove ineffectual; and, on our preſent ſcale af 


trom our own. floeks, however improved however 4b. 


ber of fine fleeces than the difference between 30 
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Te 55 of particular branches of ous, — 4 
manufactures, and the particular ſtate of European politicks, - 


| have lately contributed to raiſe the price'of Spaniſh Wool 
to an uncommon height, proportioned to the difficulty . 


importation. This gradual effect has at length alarmed the 


fine broad-olath manufacturers, and - apparently. ſo the 
Beard of Agriculture. Much is due to the timely exerti 


of all publick bodies, actuated by patriotiſm, and 
with diſcretion; eſpecially in critical times; and if - chap 
exertions ſhonld even fail of the ſucceſs they aim at, the 
motive is good, and will directly or indireftly produce ſame. 
good effects. The publick mind muſt on many occaſions . 


be ſtimulated, before it will ſeek-expedients, or underſtand * 


the power of deviſing them; and no effort, on e g 
whole, can be uſeleſs in the field of knowledge. 


wiv? 


a foreign import, in ſo great an article of conſumption as 


manufacture and trade, moſt likely will do ſo. It may ba 
found impoſſible to ſupply all our looms and merchants 


tempted to be multiplied; but though muitiplicatiom cannat 
be puſned beyond natural bounds improvement of our 
flocks, by that ſelection and admixture which have been 
already dwelt on, may go far. Juſt as far as it can be 
ried wiſely, it is our duty to carry it. — 
ſyſtem of driving our flocks over the hills of extenſive dif - 
tricts, to counteract varieties of atmoſphere, cannot be 

realized here as in Spain; we may by ſelection, by croſſing, 

by cotting in winter, &c. gradually add a much larger num 
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this may be done, with ſame. national advantage too, as to 
the carcaſe, without materially trenching on the fapply of 
different kinds of weol wanted for the various ether woolen 
manufactures of the kingdom; the loſs of any of which 


muſt be grorded againid.-——Pus if, aftir all thars ha fount 


exiſting poſitive reaſons why we hal want a foreign import 
of this raw material, thoſe politive reaſons need not ſerĩouſiy 
pay, fo long as that ability lafts, (and it will laſt as long as 


foreign demand for our broad>cloth) will always fecuce us 


a preference, directiy or indireQly,- in forcign markets. - 


Any exception to this rule muſt be temporary, and will moſt 


likely be gradually rectified, when it ſhall occur; for even a 


ſcarcity will ſoon be followed by a reflux and abatement in 
the market, as in the caſes; of moſt other marketable articles. 


In the mean time there can be no doubt, but that for home 


conſumption the quantity of Engliſh wool, fofar as it can be - 


ſpared for making beſt cloth, may be rendered ſufficiently fine 
for all the purpoſes of warmth and decency. © "Theſe conſi- 
dcrations may ſerve to ſet the minds of Engliſhmen much 
at eaſe reſpecting apprehenſions of any permanent difficulty, 
or advance in the price of woollen clothing. Corn, fruits, 
and fat and lean animals vary in price, according to the general 


demand, and the quantity on the market. So alſo cotton, - 


prehend, from the preſent ſtate of Europe and its manufac- 


um umme, 
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balance to the otherwiſe gloomy idea, that our power af 


home ſupply ĩs unequal to all our demands for wool; and 
tat it u be unequal ſeems clear, from various point gf. , 


were imported-into this country more than 30, 00 packs, 
cach about a cwt. or 6,720,0001bs, of Spaniſh wool; that in 
a time of peace an average import of 25, 000 packs, 08; 


and that, reckoning 3 lb. to the fleece, 1,866, 666 
very largely from other articles to mutton, as food. And 


beeves and calves muſt alarmingly decreaſe the home ſupply... 


ſome. future time than the import of wool itſelf. . . ac 


' for fine wool, in principal parts and places, near the det, 


PRs 


calculation. For if it be true, as has been ſtated, that in 179 


5,600,000, may, according to former averages, be 5. 


ſheep in this country would berequired to ſupplythe demand 
we could not expect to augment aur ſtock of ſheepin tha 
prqportion, without changing the taſte of the inhabitants 


could we even do that, the large deereaſe of the number of 


of neat ſkins for lather; the different kinds of which haue 
already advanced far more in price than wool has done. Nor 

is leather fo little important, but that a proportionable in- 
creaſe of imported ſuins mu? be. bad, under all the expenſive. 
difficulties that may, poſſibly attend it; perhaps n 1 


Reſpecting Engliſh wool, {undoubtedly a very e 
article) a general complaint exiſts, that the growers of iin 
proved fleeces are now unable. to procure from the buyers a 

price for fine Wool, proportionate; to the improvement of 
—_ This diſcoiraging cireumſtance operates much. 
againſt improvement, and for this reaſon it has been ſugs/ · 
gelted, thatit is deſirable to have canvenient local depoſitatiss 


ing manufaQories, to the end that a better diſtinctiam 
the prices may be made and ſettled. Such an alteration.” 
muſt be gradual; but the ſooner. a beginning is made, the. 
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ments of quality.” In the Weſt of England, the chlef corn |, 

market tons, and the port of Briſtol, are conſidered as the 

moſt fauourable places for the eſtabliſhment of fuch-=iſefut = 

marts. Wool, ee eee e e 

of corn, and by trading veſſeiis. 

Under the idea of incliſire, tha: welds muſt-reſpedifally 

refer to ſome particular opinions delivered by the Muti 

Reviewers, in their remiarks on his Introduction to the 

Eighth Volume of theſe Papers; but he muſt firſt express 

the pleaſure he felt on finding his ſentiments; on important 

topics in general, approved and -applauded, bothb by theſe 

able criticks, and the authors of the Auaiyritul Review, for 

the ſame month. To ſtand under the ſanctiom of fach - 

judgment, is at once fiattering and encburhging to a man 8 

. of eotribuitig 63 the Kniproles: „„ 

ment, mental and focial; of his fellow citizens. e 
| Tte Monthly Reviewers livdibly Weed üb C Fas 

quences of a -pedrininnail deter ae Pls, abt , 8 

guarded by clauſes and provijiens, fhunded on the igt Tiberal | 

aud patriotict principles In this genen! ſentiment they ate „ 

joined by every wiſe and good man, who bas thought on 8 

the ſubjet. What thoſe clauſes und proviſions” ſhould be, 

might become (like all other queſtions) ſubjects of De 

variety of opinion; but in the cetit of à feriquy attempt 

to frame ſuch a bill, it is probable the ſhades of difference 

would not be very wide, on the moſt important points. 

We might fairly hape to ſee the intereſts of the Lord of | 

the Manor and of the Reſtor, with an allotment of land for 

the poor, and for wood plantation, duly adjuſted, according 

to their reſpective importance. But any imperfec lion, con 


* 


ſequent on the frailty of human foreſight, might be after- 
wards leſſened; and the perfeftion of a bill, which would 
bear, as to its principles, the moſt able criticiſm, and in its 
application the ſevereſt trial, may be expected, as a "= 
conſequence of due dehberation. 

| . 
ing the greateſt poſſible guantity of land to an improved account, 
Now, with all the deference which the writer feels for fuch 
© authority, he muſt beg leave, in the name of many Mem- 
bers of this Society, to differ from the Monthly Reviewers, 
reſpecting their claim of © a very wide border to be pre- 
ſerved on each fide of the publick roads. ¶Q ui bono? If 
to be'cultivated, would it not be better incloſed? And can 
it be equally productive if uncultivated? If the benefit of a 
would be chiefly an half-yearly one; and would not the 2 
be ſo far forth deſtructive of the natural produce, for any 
kind of food? Where there are no ſummer roads, will not 
briers, ruſhes, docks, thiſtles, and numerous weeds abound ? 
In flat, and in all moiſt fituations, ſuch a uſe of borders 
would be prevented by frequent cr9/s trenches, to carry off the 
water from the roads to the main ditches, Where ſuch 
borders are reſerved for digging ene or gravel, are they not 
commonly deformed and dangerous? If ſuch large reſer- 
vations are to be made for caſual fencing in, for the future 
purpoſe of cottage-building and gardens, is not ſuch a general 
proviſion improvident as to the ſcale of it? Uncertain as to its 
uſe? And liable to become ragged and irregular by that uſe? 
If it be called for, as a ſpace by the way-ſide, for the grazing 
of cattle for cottagers, to which no man has a particular 
right, and which, therefore, no man will take any pains to 
keep decent, it muſt be leſs valuable to individuals than a 
ſmall portion of their own, fenced in and appropriated. 


If, 
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If, y, it be conſidered as a benefit to the publick, for 
the browſing of fray or travelling cattle; it muſt be a beriefit 


to that publick, purchaſed at a 4%, in proportion as a rude 
uncultivated ſurface is leſs productive and valuable than an 
incloſed and improved one. The common modern allow- 
-ance,” therefore, ae Tee een eee, 
ſufficient, for all uſeful purpoſes. 

But if theſe ſtrictures are infufficient objections 10 by 
ite borderi, the writer wodld be extremely happy to rœctifꝰ 
his ideas by the ſuperior ones of the gentlemen, whom he 
now preſumes to addreſs, if they would be pleaſed to expreſs 
them for few men can'thirik more highly of their abilities 
tio one can wiſh more to avail himſelf of their criticiſm.  - 
Reſpecting the articles which compoſe this volume, they 
will be found to be miſcellaneous, as heretofore, —And as 
one or more of them may be Tiable to a former objection, 
7. e. bf being ſome what foreign from the buſineſs of agricul- 
ture, and on that account the leſs proper, it is right, once 
for all, to offer the general atiſwer to ſuch objections. 
This Society has from its commencement given its chief 
attention to agricultural ſubjefts ; but, as its title has al- 
ways announced a more general ſcope of patronage, by ta- 
king in Arts, Manufacturus, und Cummoerce, it is conſidered 
as perfectly conſiſtent with its plan, to -adfhit 'vetafional 
papers from ingenious writers, which may ratik under either 
head. And ſuch writers, on topics of general concerfi, 
whether members of this Society or not, will not fail to be 
treated with reſpect - and the Society's invitation of their 
correſpondence is hereby again renewed. 


W. MATTHEWS, Secretary. 
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N. B. It having been judged proper to give in this volume 
Mr. SoLs's liſt and characters of Engliſh Graſſes, the queſtion 
of giving alſo engraved ſpecimens, to render the article more 
complete, did not eſcape the Committee. But to avoid both 
improper incumbrance and expence, it was deemed ſufficient 
to give engravings of about one dozen of the moſt valuable 
 Meadow-Grafles, as ranked by our judicious botaniſt. That 
number of engraved ſpecimens is therefore given, and it is 
hoped with ſufficient accuracy, to enable the common farmer 
to diſtinguiſh them in his paſtures, and N | 
if he pleaſes, 17 
ee eee 164, 165, 
The Plate of Harrows, Drags, Drain-Plough, xc. between 
pages 214 and 215. | 
' The Table of the Weight of Stock between 290 and 291. 
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une d Wine ths bee, * . 
Page 97, read Aar. X. 141 
105, read Ax r. XI. i 43 i 
110, read An r. XII. | £ 
13o, 6thline from the bottom, for an iam, read ingenious, 
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F feta sf your application to me ned 
Mr. M NIL, I ſend you an abſtract of the reſult 
of my Experiments on Potatoes, with ſome. obſerva- 
tions ariſing therefrom. As your being at Bath leads 
me to ſuppoſe, that you intend laying them before 
the very reſpectable Society at that place, for the 

vol. 1X, B advancement 
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advancement of agricultural knowledge, I have like- 
wiſe ſent an account of the method by which I raiſe 
much greater crops of that valuable root, as appears 
m the experiments, in ſoil which you know is far 
from being good. 

Zometime ago I invented a plough, the ſock or 
ſhare of which is ſo formed as to render a coulter 
unneceſſary, and is attended with all the advantages, 
without the defects, of that, inſtrument, It makes 
the plough fitter for cutting up ſtiff land, and it pre- 
vents it from being choaked by ſtubble.” Were this 
ſock, and a muzzle, or plough-regulator, (likewiſe of 
my invention) and the common wood-work, added to 
one of the caſt-iron bodies, invented by the Rev. 
Mr, Cook x, and mentioned in the Bath Papers, vol. v. 
page 429, I think it would make a ſtronger, a more 

compleat, eaſier drawn, and, when the durabi- 
lity is taken into the acoount; & cheaper plough, 
and better fitted for maleing good worl than any 
that has been hitherto uſed. And if one of thoſe 
bodies were ſent as a pattern to this country, 
the above. mentioned parts of my plough could be 
added to it here: and if on trial it anſwered the 
above expectations, it might be eopied by the 
dery at Greenock, and chen the uſe f it bec 
general. The advantage to the country at large, 
and even to perſohs having ſuch intereſt in it as you 
have, would probably be greater than I at preſent 
can mn e of. Nor am I without the 
n Is N pPlwKkẽeaſing 
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pleaſing hope, that this conjunction of the improve · 
ments of two clergymen, in different parts of rhe 
united kingdoms, may prove equally acceptable to 
both countries. May the time ſoon arrive, when 
it ſhall be the united wiſh of all deſcriptions of people 
amongſt us, that our caſt-iron guns may be made 
into caſt-iron” bodies of ploughs, our ſwords” into 
plough- ſhares, and our ſpears into pruning-hooks! 

I have invented two ſmall Harrows, for the pur- 
poſe of the horſe-hocing huſbandry; and I have made 
an improvement on the harrow for common opera- 
tions, which removes its defects, and renders it ſu - 
perior to thoſe invented by Mr. Txxrrav and the 
Hon. Mr. Sax DIL AN DS. A deſcription of them, 
and of the ſhare and regulator, or of the whole of 
my plough, if you deſire it, ſhall be ſent you. 

That Bath may contribute to your health, as its 
valuable Agricultural Society does r of 
the community, is the ſincere wiſh of, 


_ 
Your moſt obedient Wt 
And very humble ſervant, 


ALEX. CAMPBELL, 
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now. In 1790. | inthoRkows. 
1, Small whole potatoes - » 6 
2, Lange pieces - 3 
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3. Large pieces | 
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3. Large whole 12 

4. Large pieces 6 

3. Small whole = - - 12 

6. Large pieces - - 12 —— 


In 1794, Table 2. 
1. Middle-fized whole - - - 12 
4. Small pieces - -: 12 
6. Small Whole 12 
5, Small pieces - - 6 
„ A 0 
3. Middle-fized whole - - 6 
2, Middle-fized, confined to one 
eye and ſtem - - 12 
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Middle: whole - 
Large pieces 
Small whole - - 
Middle-fized whole , 
Middle-fized whole © 


Large whole 


with ſhoots, was only 2 pecks 5-19ths, but only 63 
of 150 came up; if none had failed, the produce would 
have been no more than what is ſtared in the table. 


in which the 63 did.] 
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EXPERIMENTS ON POTATOES. 
FABLE I, e 
Undunged potatoes, after dunged turnips 25 16 


Undunged, after dunged fallow - — 27 10 
Undunged, ſubſtituted for a ſummer fallow 14 10 


. Purple hearted, dibbled in the top of a well- 
dunged row += - 49 10. 
. White kidney, planted in the ſame manner 27 2 


White kidney, upon much dung in the row 29 0 
White kidney, upon little dung - - - 24 16 
White flat potatoes, upon little dung 30 19 


[This ain then, it is ſuppoſed, goes on the ſup- 
poſition that the 150 ſhoats had borne in the proportion 
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The foregoing tables are an abſtract of the reſult 
of experiments, made by: ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, 
miniſter of Kiſcalmonell, in Argyleſhire, on different 
methods of planting potatoes, in the years 1799, 
1791, 1792, 1794, and 1795, with a view to diſco- 
ver whether it is more beneficial to plant them large 
or ſmall, whole or in pieces, and to aſcertain the dif- 

tance at which they ſhould be ſet in the row. 

Similar experiments were made In 1793; but ſome 
incquality in the ſoil, which was not obſerved in due 
time, rendered them not ſufficiently accurate for the 
purpoſe in view. 

There is a ſeparate ſet of experiments made in 
1794, and the purpoſe of which will be obſerved by 
inſpecting Table 1, for that year, and attending to 
the obſervations which refer to it. : 

Each of the experiment rows in 1790, was 75 yards 
in length; in 1791 and 1792, 200 yards; in 1794 
and 1795, 50 yards. The numbers prefixed to the 
rows in 1794, table 2, and in 1795, point out the 
order, or juxta poſition, in which they were 
planted, 
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Extract from EX PERIMENT on POTATOES in 1794. 
: TABLE II. 


—— 


| Vatue per acre, at 
By calculation per | 6d. the Lealith- 
Engliſh acre. l gow peck. | 
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1. made whole - | 12 
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Above i is a 8 of che manner in which the experiment tables were originally conſtructed. 
4 If the 1 abſtracts are not reckoned ſufficient, the full tables can be ſent. 
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Theſe potatoes were planted in rows upon dung, 
except where it is otherwiſe mentioned, and then 
covered up with à double earth-board, In 1790, 
1791, and 1792, the rows were three feet, and in 
1794 and 1795, two feet and a half aſunder. This, 
with the difference of ſeaſons, will account for the 
greater produce in the laſt two years. The diſtances 
at which the potatoes were planted in the rows, were 
meaſured by a ſtick with notches, and taken from 
the centre of the poratoe-ſets, Care was taken to 
have the rows as equal in quality of foil as poſſible, 
and to have equal juſtice done them in manuring, 
where manure was applied, and in horſe-hoeing 
them. The quanticy planted and raiſed was carefully 
marked in the ficld by the author of the experiment, 
and no part of the proceſs of management was in- 
truſted to any other perſon. - 

In the experiments, the acre is the Engliſh ſtatute 
acre, of 4840 ſquare yards; ſo that when the rows 
are three feet aſunder, 4840 yards of row make an 
acre, When the rows are two feet and half afunder, 
it will take 5808 yards of row to make an acre. 
The bolls and pecks are the Lenlithgow meaſure, 
and the Amſterdam Ib. is uſed as a meaſure of com- 
pound parts, being the 19th of this peck; the value 
affixed to the potatoes js the price they produce, 
comm. ann. at the Edinburgh market. 

From the comparatively-ſmal{ produce of potatoes 
conſined to one eye and ſtem, (ſec experiments in 
_ 7... 
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1794, table ii, row 2) the method, recommended by 
ſome writers on farming, to pull away the ſupernu- 
merary ſtems, is evidently improper, It would like- 
wiſe appear, that the doctrine broached by. Dr; 
ANDERSON, that the acreable produce depends on 
the weight of ſeed, is ill founded.“ The potatoes in 
row 2 were not only confined to one eye, but to one 
ſtem, by pulling up the ſupernumerary ones. This laſt 
precaution became the more neceſſary, as ſtems were 
found iſſuing in abundance from potatoes which had 
been depriyed of all the eyes; and even from two out 
of twelve potatoes, which had been planted after all 
the outer ſurface was pared off. The reſult was, 
that row the ad, though it had moſt weight of 
ſeed, had the leaſt produce of all the experiment rows; 
it had more than four times the quantity of ſeed 
contained in row 4, the produce of which, however, 
exceeded it at the Edinburgh prices, by more than 
l. per acre, The productiveneſs of potatoes, then, 
is probably not occaſioned by the weight or quantity 
of the ſets planted, but by their having that number 
of round and perfect growths, which the ſoil they 
feed in can bring to perfection. The general reſult 
of the experiments is unfavourable to the opinion; 
that the weight of bulb has any effect in determining 


We think it right to obſerve, that Dr. AxDb aso having ac- 
cidentally ſeen the MS. of this piece before it went to the preſs, con- 
ſidered this remark as an erroneous deduQion from his reaſoning, 
and, with his uſual candour, he will readily explain wherein, 
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the quantity of produce; in moſt of the five. years 
experiments, the produce from pieces of potatoes 
was inferior both to large and to ſmall whole pota- 
toes; yet, in general, the pieces exceeded the ſmall 
potatoes in weight of ſec . aun 
Though the large and ſmall — mentioned 
in the experiments, arc relatively ſo, compared with 
one another, yet ſome of thoſc, called large ones, 
might, perhaps, with more propriety, be denominated 
middle - ſzed potatoes. An acre of very large pota- 
toes would require a quantity of ſeed ſo great as to 
deter any perſon from planting them; nor is it 
likely, that the productiveneſs of potatocs will con- 
tinue to increaſe with their ſize. There is certainly 
a maximum and minimum, a ne plus ultra in the quan- 
tity of potatoe ſeed, as well as in every thing elſe. 
The middle-fize of the human ſpecies, as well as of 
the different ſpecies of other animals, are the beſt 
calculated to undergo fatigue and labour; they are 
therefore more perfect in their kind, and conſe- 
quently fitter to anſwer all the purpoſes of their 
creation, May we not argue from analogy; that 
potatoes of a modcrate ſize are the moſt perfect in 
their kind, and conſequently the beſt fitted to ſend 
forth thoſe vigorous ſhoots, which inſure a well. 
ſized and healthy progeny? . 
Ihe greater the number of ſtrong fibres and roots, 
. the more do they ſearch for food, and the more 
earth do they diſplace in the courſe of their grow- 
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ing; which divides the ſoil more minutely, and gives 
it the advantage of better pulveriſation; and the 
greater abundance there is of leaf, the more nouriſh- 
ment is extracted from the air and dews; which are 
thus made to co-operate more with the vegetable 
paſture in the foil, in bringing the plants to per- 

fection; and the thick foliage of the crop by its um- 
brageous ſhade, has the fame ameliorating qualities 
with a heavy crop of peaſe or beans, in deſtroying 
weeds, retaining the dews, and. preventing the 
drought from penetrating and exhauſting the ſoil. 

It is to be obſerved, however, that too many, as 
well as too few, ſtems are unfavourable to the preva- 
lence of fibres, and to the luxuriance of the leaves. 
Perhaps pieces about 202z. weight, are the moſt pro- 
per for being planted, and whole potatoes from that 
weight to one ounce; theſe may be called large 
pieces, and ſmall potatoes; and from them, it is pro- 
bable, there will iſſue a ſufficient number of ſtems to 
produce as many roots as the immediately ſurround. 
ing earth can bring to perfection. To produce 
more, would make the roots ſmall: to produce 
fewer, would give a leſs quantity of root from 
the acre. 

The roots procured from ſmall whole potatoes, 
and from large pieces, both planted at 12 inches 
diſtance in the row, were better {ized than thoſe 
from large whole potatoes; and the roots from plants 
at 12 inches were larger than from plants at 6, 

| Large 
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Large potatoes planted whole: at any diſtance, and 

whole potatoes or pieces at a nearer: diſtance than 
12 inches i the row, ſend forth ſo many ſtems, that, 
like cattle upon over-ſtocked paſtures,” they we 
each other, and the produce is dwarſiſn. 

Shoots, ſmall picces, and potatoes confined to one 
ſtem, or a very few, reſemble cattle upon paſture nor 
nearly ſtocked; which, therefore, cannot make the 
proper returns to. the owner. Large potatoes are 
more eaſily diſengaged from the ſoil than ſmall ones, 
and are more readily perceived at the time of taking 
them up; and therefore are in leſs danger of being 
left ungathered. They take leſs time in gathering, 
which makes the expence of that operation ſmaller; 
and they ſell better in the market. An objection to 
them, that they are not ſo eaſily boiled, is removed 
by ſplitting them, which will likewiſe make them 
drier, and beiter taſted, Theſe advantages, attend 
ing the produce of ſmall potatoes and large pieces, 
added to the œconomy in the article of feed, and 
the ſaving of time in planting them, ſeem to balance 
any little ſuperiority, in point of quantity, gained by 
planting large whole potatoes at 12 inches, or any 
ſize of potatoes or pieces at A nearer diſtance in 
the row. 

Roots, fo ſmall as not to be a from 
the produce of curled potatoes, ought never to be 
planted where potatoes are ſubject to that diſcaſe. 
From eight potatoes, produce of one curled one, 
4 2 planted 
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planted in 1795, three came up curled, and that in 
a farm where it was a matter of difficulty to find a 
curled plant, upon which to make the experiment. 

A diſadvantage attendant upon planting ſhoots in- 
ſtead of potatoes is, that they do not ripen near 10 
ſoon, and are therefore more expoſed to injury from 
the equinoctial gales, and from early froſt; neither 
do they admit of being platted ſo early as potatoes, 
as they are more delicate, and more apt ta be hurt 
by the cold. But the chief diſad vantage is, that 
many of them fail entirely, or — __ bad 
n to have very lite produce.? 


| Obſervations on the e ay 
table 1, in 1794. 5 

Obſervation 1ſt. It is of great conſequetice to the 
farmer, to pay attention to the kind of potatoe uſed 
for planting: ſee the amazing difference between 
No. 4 and No. 5. Though the moſt productive kind 
ſhould not be the beſt taſted, it ought however to be 
planted for the uſe of horſes, cows, hogs, and poul- 
try. The potatoe in No. 8, is the beſt· eating po- 
tatoe of thoſe mentioned in the experiments; yet the 
produce from it, with little dung, exceeded that 

from No. 6 with much dung, 
' Obſervation ad. From the difference between 
No. 6,and No, 7, the former of which had three 

| | 


* Such ate the opinions of this reſpectable writer on ſhoots ; but 
he ſeems to have been leſs ſucceſsful than other gentlemen of 
Equal credit, times , 
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times he quantity of dung that was applied to the 
latter, the farmer will judge whether it is his intereſt 
to dung ſparingly or plentifully; always paying a due 
regard to the condition of his ſoil, and the expence 
at which he can provide manure. , 

Obſervation 3d. From the produce of No. 3, it 
appears, that undunged potatoes are preferable to a 
ſummer · fallow without dung. And from comparing 
No. 1 with No. a, it is clear that a dunged ſummer- 
fallow is not fo profitable as a dunged crop of tur- 
nips, both followed by a crop of potatoes with dung. 
An acreof potatoes at 271. 108. 24d: after a dunged 
fallow, will bear no compariſon with an acre of po- 
tatoes at 25]. 198. 874, added to a crop of turnips, 
the produce of the preceding year, of 30 tons. = 

Obſervation 4th. From a compariſon between 
rows 5,and 6, planting potatoes upon dung in the 
row ſeems to be a better method than dibbling them 
in the top of the row, after the dung is covered up. 
But where the farmer is ſo ſituated, as to be under a 
neceſſity of planting them in a wet ſoil, Perhaps it 
may be his intereſt to place them in the top of the 
row, as this method will keep them from the cold and 
moiſture at the bottom, which would, be apt to 
deſtroy them. 

Where kale and cabbage a are planted i in the fields, 
the roots of them become no inconſiderable object as 
a manure for potatoes, When placed under them 


in the row I found them equal to the beſt dung. 1 
had 
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had likewiſe great returns from potatoes manured 
with peat duſt; or crumbled pear! A neighbour of 
mine, Mr. SivelL air, at Whitehouſe, informed me, 
from his awn obſervation, that potatoes raiſed from 
the ſeed are inferior, as to ſize and prolificacy, to old 
potatoes, for 6 or 8 years; but ſuperior for 16 or 
20 years afterwards, not only to potatoes planted 
for a number of years in the ſame ſoil, but to the firſt 
crops from potatoes brought at a diſtance. If this 
be ſo, it makes the raiſing of potatoes from the 
ſeed more than an object of curioſity. As to the 
having a variety of kinds from potatoe ſeed, T had, 
in 1795, from the ſeed of a white round potaroe, 
both round and long ones. And from the ſeed of 
black potatoes, I had black, white, pale- red, and a 
few clouded or ſpotted. It is to be obſerved, how. 
ever, that I found a number of -potatoe-ſeedlingy 
coming up in the neighbourhood of my experimem 
plot, from apples not killed by the ſevere froſt in the 
winter 1794. Some of them might have got into 
the plot itſelf, and deſtroyed the accuracy of my ex- 
periment, which muſt, therefore, be repeated another 
» year, in ſoil where potatoes . not 1 10 
merly planted. 

The poſtmaſter at Tuben, a den miles fron this 
place, aſſured me, that poratoe-ſeedlings came up for 
five years ſucceſſively in his garden; and they have 
been found growing ſpontaneouſly. on the eſtate of 
Largie, at a conſiderable diſtance from any place 
| where 
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where, potatoes had ever been raiſed. This may 
accoum for ſome people's finding a variety of kinds 
nnen 


75. Mi 2 iter of Kilcalmonill's method of * 
ere fo Potatoe Land. 

The land is ploughed up. before the winter- frolls 
yy in, while the ſtubble is ſtrong and rank upon it, 
wich a plough invented by. him, which does not 
choak in the rankeſt ſtubble, and which buries the 
ſtubble compleatly. It is croſs-barrowed. the firſt 
dry weather in ſpring, and gets a ſecond ploughing 
 Jeogibyways, At the time of planting the potatoes, 

which ought, to be as carly in April as it can be 
done, without danger from froſt, the land is again 
croſt-barrowed,-. and ploughed lengthways; after 
Mhich, it is croſs-harrowed till the furrows are made 
even with the ridges: and by means of a double 
earth board plough, ſtraight parallel furrows are 
drawn, two feet and a half aſunder. This will be 
more accurately done by going twice in the ſame 
tract, the firſt time down hill, if the land be ſloping, as 
the plough is pulled by a ſingle horſe. The dung- 
carts are then introduced, (on the upper ſide of the 
field, if the land be hilly) the horſe going in one fur- 
row, and the cart - wheels in the furrows on each ſide. 
Tbe drivers walk behind the carts, with crooked 
threezpronged forks in their hands, with which 
mn draw the dung out of the cart, and leave, in 
=; ſmall 
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ſmall heaps, in the row the horſe goes in, a ſuſſici - 
ency for it and the row on each fide, It is immedi- 
ately divided by women and children among the 
rows, and ſpread in them as equally as poſſible; 
upon the dung the ſets are placed, 12 inches aſunder. 
The middle- ſiæed and ſmall potatoes are left uncut. 
The large ones are either ſeparated from the reſt, 
for the uſe of the family and for cuttle, or made 
into two or three pieces for being planted. The 
potatoes and dung are then covered up by ſplitting 
the ridges between the rows, going twice in the 
ſame tract as when opening up the rows. 
Advantages attending early-planted Potatoes, — 
1ſt, They are more mealy and better taſted. adly. 
There is a greater chance of a dry ſeaſon to take 
them up in. (If houſed wet, they muſt be dried by 
thin ſpreading, and frequently turning them; or 
they will not keep.) 3dly. There is leſs danger of 
their being loſt in the ſoil by moiſture or froſt, after 
they are ripe. Athly. The land can be ploughed 
dry after the potatoes are removed, Ploughing it 
immediately after the potatoes are off, keeps it dry 
through the winter, and expoſes the ſeeds and roots 
of graſs, &c. to be deſtroyed by the froſt. Oats 
are ſown in ſpring upon the furrow ; as giving it 
another ploughing, after the froſt is over, would 
bring up freſh weeds to injure the crop, and would 
bury the ſurface which had been meliorated by ex- 
poſure to the influence of the elements. 
vol. 1X, 0 Tha 
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The potatoe land is harrowed, when the growths 
from the ſets under the ſurface are about an inch 
long; this can be known only from inſpection. It 
is impoſſible to ſay, in how many days it will hap- 
pen after their being planted; as it will depend on a 
variety of circumſtances: ſuch as the ſeaſon of plant- 
ing, the quality of the ſoil, the ſtate of the weather, 
the kind of potatoe, the nature and quantity of the 
manure, &c. Harrowing potatoe land deſtroys the 
firſt crop of weeds, and creates a fine pulverized ſoil for 
the plants to feed in, when they arrive at the ſurface, 

By delaying this operation till the above time, the 
vegetation of the weeds is more advanced, and con- 
ſequently they are more eſſectually deſtroyed ; by 
delaying it much longer there would be a danger of 
breaking off the potatoe ſhoots, —The harrow uſed 
by A. CAMPBELL is a folding-harrow, invented by 
himſelf, drawn in the intervals by a ſingle horſe; it 
applies ſtuff to the oppoſite ſide of two contiguous 
rows, deſtroys the weeds, and pulverizes the foil 
without levelling the row, which would tear up 
many of the potatoes, or break off their ſhoots, and 
deprive the land of the advantages it has, by lying 
dry when the ſhapes of the rows are preſerved. A 
lighter harrow, on the ſame plan, is employed in 
" ſmoothing the rows intended for turnips and other 
ſmall ſeeds, immediately before they are ſown; 
When the potatoe plants are all early ſeen, the 
carth and weeds are removed from them, going as 

| | near 


1 
near as poſſible to them with a ſhallow furrow, and 


turned into the middle of the intervals by a horſe- 
hoe ; which is the ſame with A. CAmPBELL's large 
plough, on a ſmaller ſcale, with a very narrow earth- 
board; If it be done ſooner, there will be danger 
of tearing away thoſe which are not ſeen, if the hoe 
be allowed to come near enough to the reſt. If it be 
delayed longer, there will not be the ſame benefit 
derived from horſe-hoeing. Any weeds and grafs 
which ſhall have eſcaped the plough, both now and 
to the time of taking up the potatoes, are carefully 
to be pulled up by the hand, | | 
In a few days after the firſt hoeing, the ſame in- 
ſtrument is to go deeper in the former tract. This 


ſtirring will make the earth in the intervals free, 


that has been trampled down by the weeders, and it 
will bury the weeds they have pulled up. When 
the weeds, buried in the intervals, are rotted or con- 
verted into vegetable food, the carth is returned to 
the plants with a double earth-board-plongh, going 
twice in the ſame tract with a ſhallow furrow ; the 
firſt of theſe rimes down hill, if the land be hilly, a 
boy following the plough to uncover any plants that 
have been buried in the row; for, if left in that 
ſituation, their growth would be either entirely 
ſtopped, or very much retarded. If, by avoiding to 
bury the plants, they ſhould be left in ſome places 
without any mould touching them, it is drawn to- 
wards them in thoſe places with a hand-hoe. 

C 2 When 
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When the plants are about ſix inches in length, 
the earth is raiſed higher towards them, by the 
double earth- board going twice in the tract of the 
former earthings, but much deeper than before; 
which finiſhes the horſe-hoeing of the crop. The 
roots are taken up with a fork with three prongs. 
To make this operation eaſier where the land is 
ſtiſf, the outſide of the row, in which therq are no 
potatoes, is pared away by going round every other 
row with the horſe-hoe, and when theſe are dug, 
returning to the remaining ones; that is, the earth; 
is removed from the iſt, zd, 5th, 7th, &c. and 
when the potatoes are taken out of theſe, it is re- 
moved from the 2d, 4th, 6th, 8th, &c. The in- 
jury done to the roots by the plough and harrow, 
and the great number unavoidably left in the ſoil, 
is not compenſated by the ſaving of time and labour 
in taking up with thoſe inſtruments. 105 
The great returns A. CAMPBELL has had fra 
potatoes, as appears from his experiments, and that 
in ſoil by no means equal to the average ſoil of 
Britain, are the beſt vouchers for the goodneſs of 
the foregoing method of management. In wet land, 
the potatoes, inſtead of being planted upon the 
dung, are puſhed by the hand into the top of the 
row after it is formed, by covering up the dung, 
and the holes filled up by the hand-hoe. By this 
method the potatoes, though not ſo productive, are | 
better taſted, and in leſs danger of periſhing from 
moiſture. Potatoes 
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Potatoes planted in this manner, do not admit of 
being harrowed; which may be one reaſon why the 
produce is leſs. It is greater, however, in lazy- beds, 
2 method*%which ought never to be uſed, excepting 
in ſmall corners, in foft, deep, or in ſhallow rocky 
ſoils, which are inacceſſible to rhe plough, or in 
bringing ſtubborn new land into culture. 5 

In planting potatoes in rows without de or 
where the dung has been previouſly incorporated 
with the ſoil, the furrows in which they are planted 
ought to be much ſhallower than when the dung 
is placed under them. Poratoe ſtems ought never 
to be cut at any period of their growth. The roots 
continue to improve till the ſtems have decayed, ſo 
as not to be worth cutting; but they become ſta- 
tionary the moment they are deprived of the ſtems. 
Much leſs ought cattle to be allowed to go among 
the potatoes before they are taken up. Beſides in- 
juring the ſtems, they poach the ſoil, ad expoſe 
the roots ſo much to We air and ogy that 
many of them periſh.” dias oy 
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It is hoped no material inaccuracy * crept into the 
foregoing piece; but it was printed off from a copy not the 
moſt legibiy tranſcribed ; and the original, from Tome acci- 
dent, was miſlaid re der 6s care it had 
been en Nn e MM tit 
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Tue following Statement, | founded on the prac: 


tice, and delivered' on the veracity, of the 
Subscriber, with a view to the Premium or 
Bounty of this Society, was rewarded with a 
bounty of Ten Guineas in plate, as a token of 
the rl 8 nn, 94 
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On DRILLING CORN. | 
(By Mr. Joan ExTzs, of Pilton, Devon.) 


; ſeems extraordinary that a ſubje& of ſo much 
importance to the farmer, and the. publick, 
as the comparative modes of ſowing corn by the 
Old or New Huſbandry, ſhould have been ſo little 
attended to by men of abilities, and by gentlemen of 
landed property, whoſe intereſt is ſo much connected 
with it, as to have remained ſuch a number of years 
undetermined, ſince it was firſt introduced by Mr. 
TuLL; and that ſome more ſatisfactory and con- 
cluſive experiments have not been made, and pub- 

liſhed to the world, to determine the matter with 


greater preciſion. But ſo unſettled is this important 


point at this day, that we find ſome of che beſt prac- 
titioners in agriculture, not only in different ſoils 
and diſtrifts of country, but even on ſoils of the ſame 


nature, 
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nature, and within a few miles of each other, con- 
ſtantly diſputing on the propriety of one or the other 
mode of practice; and this ſeems the more extraor- 
dinary to me, as my. own experiments, which have _ 
been pretty extenſive, and I flatter myſelf made nat - 

only with a critical, but I will venture to aſſert, im- 
partial attention, have uniformly, on every ſoil and 
ſituation, for ſix years enn been decidedly 1 in 
favour of the new ſyſtem. 

In the year 1790 I dan my firſt trial of drill 
huſbandry, by ſowing a ſmall. part of a field with 
WINTER's Drill Machine, with barley at fix inches, 
the intervals of which were hand-hoed. The pro- 
ductiveneſs of this piece of ground, under certain 
diſadvantages of poverty of ſoil, unfavourable wea- 
ther, &c. was ſufficient to convince me of the advan- 
tages of the ſyſtem under a better management, and 
excited my curiofity to make further compariſons 
between drilling and broad-caſt ſowing, In order 
the better to anſwer my purpoſe, I made a journey in 
the ſummer of 1791, to ſee different crops then 
growing which had been ſown with drill machines, 
and to collect what intelligence I could on the ſub» 
ject; the reſult of which was, my determining in fa- 
vour of Mr. Cooxk's machine, and his ſyſtem; of 
management. I therefore ordered a machine from 
Mr. Cook E, which I received in the autumn follow - 
ing; but, owing to its being detained by unfavour- 


able winds on the ſea, too late for my wheat tillage, | 
that 


* 


though the land was neither manured, nor in tilt 


- _— 
. 
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chat was "finiſhed before I received it. Rose 
as I had got the machine, I was anxious to make” 
ſome trial of it, and having only one piece of ground 
at that time (November) in a poſſible ſtate to admit 
of drilling, a very foul and poor pea- ſtubble, worth 
about 1 28. per acre, I determined to begin with that, 


for corn of any kind. The field conſiſted, of 'two 
acres and a half of light, dry, loamy land, middling 
barley ſoil, and I drilled it at the rate of one buſhel 
of red Lammas wheat per acre, in rows, with nine 
inches intervals. My ſervant man, an orthodox 
manager in the old huſbandry of the country, and 
very averſe to the drill ſyſtem, both on account of 
the apparent complexity of the machine, and the 
idea of the great loſs of land in the intervals between 
the rows of plants, was directed to fix on any part of 
the field which he conſidered as beſt in tilth and con- 
* dition, to ſow it broad- caſt, and to manage it exacthj 
as he ſhould think proper. He confeſſed the part he 
choſe was better by five or ſix ſhillings per acre than 
the average of the drilled land, and he ſowed his 
part at the rate of two buſhels per acre, the uſual 
allowance of the country; and during the growth of 
the crop he paid unuſual attention to the keeping ĩt 
clean from weeds, &c. The drilled crop being thin 
ſown, made but a poor. appearance till June; the 
broad - caſt, on the contrary, looked much more ver- 
_ and thriving during the winter and beginning of 
ſprings 
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ſpring, till the end of May, at which time it became 


rather ſickly and yellow. The drilled crop was ſca- 
rified once in March, and horſe- hoed in the laſt week 
of May; after this laſt operation it improved greatly, 
and began to ſhew a decided ſuperiority over the 
broad-caſt, which evidently continued to decline, - At 5 
harveſt the drilled part yielded 19 buſhels 3 pecks, 
nine-gallon meaſure, per acreʒ the part” Sap £ 


not quite g buſhels per acre. . 


In March 1792, Ldrilled'one buſhel of white Lam- 
mas wheat on one acre of -potatoe-fallow, worth 
208. per acre, prepared by once ploughing and har- - 
rowing. The plants, when double-leaved, had one 
ſcarifying, and immediately after were harrowed - 
acroſs with the common harrow, and when fix or 


eight inches high, were horſe-hoed; the crop ap- 


peared very thin till after Midſummer, yet I had a 
very great produce at harveſt, both of grain-and 
ſtraw; the acre yielded 29 buſhels 3 ny wheat, 
nine-gallon meaſure, 
The ſame ſpring I tilled 30 aa land, worth 
from 358. to 408. per acre, with barley; fifteen acres 
illed at two buſhels: per acre, with rows at nine 


inches; and- fifteen acres broad-caſt, from three to 


four buſhels per acre; the preparation of the land, 


manuring, &c. in every reſpe& alike. The ſeaſon 


proved very wet, both during the growth of the 
crop and at harveſt; —The part broad- caſt Was 
lodged, * 

r 
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all. The drilled corn ſtood better, ſcarcely any of it 
was lodged, and being free from graſs and weeds 
was all ſaved without the leaſt injury, at half iht 
extra expence of the broad-caſt; the produce of 
grain from ten to fifteen buſhels per acre more, and 
a ſhilling per buſhel better, and this notwithſtanding 
the whole of the broad-caſt crop had the advantage 
of being the firſt ſown; a circumſtance whigh, that 
ſcaſon, was particularly remarked by the neighbours 
ing farmers to have been univerſally favourable to 
the crop; the early ſown barley having n where 
ſucceeded better than the late ſown. . Fe 
In October following I tilled a field of ten acres 
with wheat; the management of this field, with e- 
ſpect to tilling, manuring, &c. in every refpe {mis 
lar, except that one half was drilled with half the 
quantity of ſeed at nine. inch intervals, and that the 
other half was ſown broad-caſt. But as ſome doubts 
were advanced reſpecfing the value of the land on 
different parts of the field, two twelve-furrow ridges; 
by way of proof, were gathered through the middle 
of the part intended to be drilled, and the drilling 
was begun on each ſide of thoſe ridges. The ridges 
were ploughed, ſown, and managed according tothe 
common huſbandry of the country, by the perſon 
before-mentioned, and every attention paid to weeds 
ing them in the ſpring; the drilled crop was ſcarified 
and horſe-hoed once. At harveſt the two ridges 


were cut fuſt, and immediately after a breadth of the 
broad - | 
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,road-caſt on each ſide of che ridges was cut, and 

ach part ſtacked and kept ſeparate till it was dry 

-nough to threſh, when it was carted into two dif- 
ferent barns, and immediately threſhed and win- 
nowed; the drilled crop yielded 29 buſhels 3 pecks, 
the broad- caſt 20 buſhels 1 peck. In order to guard 
againſt any ſuppoſition of fraud or impoſition, the 
whole was winnowed and meaſured by the ſame man, 
the perſon who was ſo very averſe to the drill ſyſtem, 
and conducted the experiment in favour of the 
broad-caſt againſt me; whoſe honeſty I could depend 
on, though ſo much prejudiced Nane 5 new 
mode of management. K kiel a8 

The advantages gained in the 55 n 
by the drill ſyſtem, gave me ſuch a favourable idea 
of it, that I have ęver ſince followed it for the whole 
of my crops, and have repeatedly ſown a part broad- 
caſt by way of proof; and have never once, among 
all my trials, ſeen the broad · caſt ſowing equal the 
drilled part. In all the experiments alluded to, I 
ſpeak of white-ſtraw- crops only, as I believe the 
greateſt enemies to drilling admit its advantages in 
all crops of pulſes; and I am certain it is equally 
ſuperior to broad -· caſt for turnips. In the whole 
courſe of my attention. to this ſyſtem, I have endea- 
voured to ſteer as clear as poſſible from every pre- 
judice that theory might ſuggeſt, and conſined myſelf 
only to thoſe poſitive facts that aroſe from abſolute 


practice. I ſhall here then briefly enumerate the 
advantages 
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FS Wks 6 me to attend the argh 
tem, and afterwards ſtate the diſadvantages I ht 
r it 1 with oy other A 
| " Advantages of. Drill H uſbandry. 754 E 
in Saving of half the ſeed · corn uſually ſown.” 
ad. A more regular and certain Sum of 
from its being depoſited at ſuch depth in theÞil 
that it immediately vegetates, and grows on mon 
regularly together, and ripens at the ſame time; 

a matter of great importance in a dry ſpring ſowing. 
3d. Aſſiſting the growth of the crop by pulverizing 
and breaking the ſoil, and deſtroying the infant 
weeds during the growth of N eng 
ſcarifying and horſe-hoeing. 8 
Ath. Producing a larger and better crop; vieh h 
5th. Harveſted at a leſs expence, and with a greater 
certainty, as it never abounds with graſs, weeds, 
Kc. as broad-caſt corn often does, and is never 
injured amn * of W you 
in wet ſummers. „, 168% 
6th. The ſcarifying and eee Jewves the ſi 
in a much more friable ſtate, and cauſes it to worł 
much freer, nk IR 4 
future crops. | 1 44rt 
The field ſown half EY and half with the 
drill- machine, in the year 1791, was all own the fol 

| lowing year with oats broad-caſt; and the part on 
which the corn was drilled the preceding year, and 
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had produced a much larger crop of wheat, produced 
a much larger quantity of both ſtraw and corn than 
the part of the field did on which the heat had 
been ſown by hand. The line of drilled part and 
8 broad · caſt was as diſtinctly to be ſeen by the ſupe- 
riority of the crop of oats, as it was marked by that 
of the wheat the preceding ſummer; a: circumſtance 
by no means to be accounted for but from the effects 
of the operations of ſcarifying and horſe-hoeing on 
the ſoil, It may be ſaid, that a good fallow previous 
to ſowing the crop may have the ſame effect. I am 
inclined to doubt itz but if it ſhould, it will not be 
ſo cheap and conciſe a method, and a certain time 
muſt be loſt in the preparation, do er of the 
labour employed in it. | 
I will now ſtate the diſadvantages of drill huf- 
bandry, which I have heard advanced by gentlemen 
who have unſucceſsfully attempted it, and add my 
own remarks on them. 45 
iſt, The difficulty of finding a eee 
with the uſe of the machine. | 
This, though no objeRion to the ſyſtem, will "IE 
main a difficulty before it becomes more general, 
but is a circumſtance attending everynew practice. 
2d. The ſoil muſt be mes well n to admit 
of it. 
Not at all finer than for good management in 5 
broad · caſt. 


—— 


3d. The 


[0 | 


3d. The cop is to0 thin ſown, | and land loſt 
the intervals. 
| This objection l has ſome ee on certain oil, 1 

the ſcarificator and hoe be not uſed, but is en 
tirely done away if it be well managed. 

Ath. Harveſting later than broad-caſt crops, 

This might be brought in argumem againſt a dung 
hill, though few modern AI will reje& its 
uſe on that account. 4 

th. Clover, not ſucceeding Act it. * 
My crops of clover ſpeak powerfully in favour of 

it: J have never had better in the common way, 
6th. Oats, producing ſtraw rank and coarſe, and 

not good food for cattle. 1 

If oxen are admitted as evidence, I am ak thy 
1 | will prove the contrary ; mine have been alter. 
nn ag nately fed with drilled ſtraw and broad-caſt for 
| months together, and no difference was percep- 

tible in their thriving on one or the other. 

It appears to me, from the experience that I have 
had, that the firſt and greateſt objection to this (yl 
tem is the difficulty of procuring a perſon who is 
acquainted with the uſe of the machine; and the 

after- management of the crop during its vegetating 
proceſs. I am perſuaded, if I had not gone through 
every part of the buſineſs myſelf, that my drilling 
would have been a work of a ſcaſon only; by enter. 
ing myſelf into the minutiæ of it, and by doing the 
lil! whole buſineſs, I found the difficulty of ſowing ſoon 
. done 


| in 


1 
done away, and I think I could undertake to make 
any young man a compleat drill- man, in one half 
the time he could be taught to manage a common 
plough; attention and practice, with a ſmall degree 
of inſtruction, are the only requiſites to compleat him 
in either. With reſpect to the ſcarifying and hoe - 
ing, much remains at preſent to be learnt; and I am 
not ſatisfied that the preciſe time of firſt ſcarifying is 
yet ſcientifically determined on: from the experience 
of this year, I an induced to think it ſhould not be 
done too early, on very light and dry ſoils, perhaps 
not till the coronal root of the plant is completely 
formed; as it was found this ſeaſon to expoſe the 
corn more to the ravages of the wire worm; but on 
{trong ſoils this objection has no weight, and it may 
be begun as ſoon as they are dry enough to admit 
of the horſe going over them without poaching. 

| here think it neceſſary to remark, that I gueſs 
theſe operations of ſcarifying and hoeingꝰ have been 
too often neglected altogether, to the very great in- 
jury of the ſyſtem; many gentlemen who have drilled, 
have looked no farther into the buſineſs. I have 
myſelf ſeen inſtances of this inattention, and am 


* The firſt operation of ſcarifying in the ſpring ſhould but juft 
more the ſurface, the inſtrument ſhould not be forced deep into the 
ſoil, partienlarly in light lands worked early. The repetition of this 
operation is not ſo very nice a matter; when the plants are vigorous 
and about ſix or ſeven inches high, the intervals may be torn to 
a conſiderable depth. © ** 
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convinced how ſeverely the ſyſtem has. been 150 


by it. I muſt here again repeat, for it cannot be too 


rigidly inſiſted on, that on theſe operations being well 
followed up, the whole advantage will depend; and 
this leads me to obſerve, that on thofe ſoils where 
this cannot be done, perhaps drilling may be altoges 
ther improper, —A queſtion then naturally ariſes, an 


what ſoils is drilling practicable with advantage, and 
on what is it improper? I conceive it practicable gn 


all ſoils that are not very ſtony or rocky, or ſo very 


declivous that rhe machine or ſcarifier cannot he 


worked with two horſes with facility. It has been 
faid by ſome gentlemen who have tried on heavy clay 
ſoils, that theſe are unfavourable to its uſe, that the 
coulters do not depoſit the feed deep enough. in the 
ſoil. In the heavieſt ſoils I have tried, it produced 
me the fineſt crops. I have never occupied any veꝶj 
obdurate clayey ſoils, but on thoſe ſtrongeſt -loamy 
foils which I have drilled, I have produced the helt 
crops, and comparatively more productive than on: 
the lighter ones; and am therefore inclined to believe, 
that few ſoils are to be objected to as unfavourable: 
to the ſyſtem, on account of their ſtiffneſs merely. 
To ſay theſe ſoils will only work in a certain degree 


of moiſture and temperament, and therefore will not 
admit of drilling, is ſaying nothing, but what may be 


faid againſt ploughing or harrowing, &c.— When. 
ever the ſoil is in a condition to admit of harrowing: 
or dragging, it may be drilled with propriety. ... -. 

Having 


_ 
| 2 3 1 
Faving for ſeveral years paſt been in the habit of 


culture, I have made a point of recommending to 
them the uſe of the drill machine, on à different 


neſs of aration, and the advantages of a well managed 
fallow, by drilling his crops one ſeaſon, than by 
three years attention, aſſiſted by good inſtructiona, 
without it. Bad ploughing, bad harrowing, couch, 
clods, and every thing that a good farmer knows he 


teſt of good or bad management in every, part of his 
feld, is immediately under his own hand; 'heeanhot 


allowed by every good practitioner, that whatever 
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ſown; or in other words, the compleater the pulyeri- 
zation of the ſoil, in geben r 
be the produce. Net e 

Among the advantages of willing; b at been matk- 


crop, and this advantage does not ſeem to depend 
merely on the pulverixation of the ſoil, but may be 
accounted for by its being kept open at that time, 


inſtructing pupils in the theory and practice of agri- 


principle than either faving ſeed or producing a 
greater crop, or any advantage already mentioned; 
for I will venture to aſſert, that a young practitioner 
in huſbandry will gain more knowledge in the buſi- 


ought to avoid or correct, are detected by it. The 
paſs a ſingle foot of land in bad tilth without in- 
ſtantly perceiving it; and. I believe it will be'readily: - 


will obſtruct the drill, would annoy the crop to be 


ed that of ſtirring the ſoil during the growth of the 


and in a condition to abſorh ſome matter from the | 
VOL. ix. 0 S atmoſphere, 


t 
atmoſphere, calculated to aſſiſt vegetation on the pre. 
ſent, as well as future crops; this appears deatly 
from the effect produced on the broad. caſt oats 
before- mentioned, and the following obſervation on 
a potatoe crop will likewiſe ſupport the opinion: 
A foul piece of poor land was planted with potatoes 
in two different ways: the one part, in the common 
lay. bed method; the other part, in drilk of two 
rows at a foot aſunder, and three feet intervals left 
between to be worked with the common plough, 
which interval was three times ploughed, and onee 
hand-hoed, during the growth of the crop. A pan 
of the ſame field, between the two crops of potato, 
was dunged in the ſame proportion as the potatee 
ground, and kept clean by three ſummer-ploughings, 
and ſeveral harrowings. The drilled potatoes were 
by far the belt crop, though planted with only tuo. 
thirds the quantity of feed. The next year the fame 
field was ſown with barley. The drilled potatoe part 
produced by much the beſt and cleaneſt crop; the 
next beſt crop was on that part which bore the po- 
tatoes in the common mode of management, and the 
ſummer-fallowed part, which bore no crop the pn. 
ceding year, was, contrary to every body's expecta- 
tion, the worſt of the whole; this experiment then 
proves that {imply pulverizing the ſoil mechanically, 
and manuring, will not equal the advantage of a 
horſe-hoed crop, and ſpeaks very much _ furs 
mer-allowing:on Tight ſoils, 
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la December 1796, a few days after I had ate | 
tended the general meeting of the Bath Agricultural 
Society, where I heard the ſubject of drill huſt 

very ſlightly ſpoken of, I went into Glouceſterſhire 


on a viſit to a gentleman of my acquaintance near | 
Wotten- Underedge, and walking with him through 


' a wheat ſtubble, I obſerved it had been irregularly 


drilled at one foot aſunder, and which he told me 
had been done by his labourer and his family. The 
labourer, by my deſire, was ſent for, and informed 
me it had been the common practice of the neighs 

bourhood ever ſince he could remember, and he had 
heard his father make the ſame remark, and from 
what I could trace, it muſt have been upwards of 80 
years: he deſcribed the method as follows: The 

fallow being prepared, (this was a clover ſtubble once 
ploughed, dragged, and harrowed) ſhallow furrows. 
were opened at a foot aſunder with the common 


plough, and in theſe the ſeed was ſown by women 


and children from phial bottles, and after ſowing, 
the lands were harrowed lengthways. Quantity of 
ſeed one buſhel per acre, expence of drilling 6s. The 
ſpace between each row was dug with a hoc, or 
ſmall mattock, in the next ſpring, in order to deſtroy 
weeds, &c. The man very gravely aſſerted, that no 


| clean wheat could be got in their neighbourhood by 


any other mode, the . ſoil being ſo very ſubject to 
weeds. Here then is a ſtrong proof of the drill ſyſ- 
tem prevailing under heavy! exprnces and ap aut. 
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ward mode of management, long enongh to eſtabliſh 
its reputation with the common labourer. The crop 
produced by this mode were fine, and the grain good. | 
It was my intention this ſeaſon, for the ſarisfa&ion 

of the Society, to have made ſome farther compar 
tive trials on ſpring corn; but having determined, for 
the firſt time, on drilling my clovet between the 
rows of cory, I was a little embarraſſed on!that ac 
count, and my comparative crop was confined to d 
ſingle field of very high poor ground, value Tos. pet 
acre, its expoſure due north, and perfectly open io 
the ſtormy north-weſtern gales, which are very vie- 
lent in North-Devon. This field had borne a erop 
of drilled wheat, about 16 buſhels per acre, theilaſt 
ſeaſon, for which crop it had been prepared in thie 
uſual manner by paring, burning, and a manuring ef 
lime. Half this field was ſown with barley, the othet 
half, which was very declivous to the north, ſowt 
with oats; nearly half the barley ground was drilled, 
partly at 9 inches, partly at 12 inches diſtance; the 
oats all ſown broad-caſt, except rhree-fourths-of/an 
acre, which was drilled with one buſhel and two 
pecks of white oats at one foot aſunder. At harveſt 
the drilled was evidently the cleaneſt, heavieſt, and 
beſt crop; but a very heavy gale of wind aroſe a few 
days before it was to be cut, which ſhed à great 
quantity of the grain, and as the drilled corn ws 
longer eared, and the ſtraw longer, it ſuffered more 
khan the broad- caſt, which was very fort and ſitiall 
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cared. Sixteen. perches of the Fee” drilled at a 
foot, and-the ſame quantity of the broad- caſt barley, 
were immediately bound after the ſcythe, and wind 
mowed, and as ſoon as dry, carted into two ſeparate 
barns and threſhed. The ſame WAS intended. to hãye 
been done with a certain proportion, of the broads 
caſt oats, but the very, unfayourable weather at har- 
veſt prevented me from attending to it, and my 
people hurried, away the brad: caſt qats adjoining to 
the drilled part without my knowledge; bpt he 
extra produce of ſtraw and. oats ſufficiently convinces 
me of its ſuperiority, being. fully double any crop of 
oars I ever had, on the ſame land. | The following 
was the proportion of the barley: the drilled 11 
pecks, broad- caſt g4 pecks ; or per acre, drilled 27 


buſhels 2 pecks, - broad-caſt 24 buſhels x peck; to 


which add the ſaving of 2 buſhels of ſeed-per acre, 
makes 5 buſhels 1 peck of barley, which at the laſt 
year's price of, 48. was juſt 11. 1s, per acre in favour 
of drilling; more than double the rental value of 
the land on which i it grew. The 120 perches of oats 


drilled with 1 buſhel and a pecks of ſeed, yielded 


jult 40 buſhels, 9-gallon meaſure, or per acre 537 


buſhels, beſides a large proportion of corn ſhed, cal- 


culated by every body who, ſaw, it to be 8 buſhels, 


and 85 bundles of ſtraw 4olb. each, ſomewbat more 


than a ton and half. I never yet had more chan 30 
buſhels, nor two-thirds the weight of ſtraw on any 


broad. ait acre of oats on the ſame land. * ba- 
lance 


58 ] 
lance in favour of drilling the birley crop on the 
field above-mentioned, was by far the ſmalleſt of al 
the comparative trials I have made, which is account. 
ed for by its being on the pooreſt ſoil I ever drilled 
with that grain; for I am of opinion, if the crop 
does not lodge, which ſeldom happens to drilled 
crops, that the balance will ever be greateſt, parti. | 
cularly at the great diſtance of a foot between the 
rows of corn, on the richeſt ſoils in the belt ſtare of 
cultivation. 

I have this ſeaſon ſeveral crops of turnips, partly 
drilled and partly broad-caſt i in the ſame field; the 
advantage of drilling is too apparent to admit a 
doubt on it, and there is a ſaving of at leaſt ys, per 
acre in the hoeing of a crop drilled at 12 inches 3. 
part, beſides the opportunity of doing the work more 
compleatly, Beans drilled in two rows at 9 inches, 
with an interval of 27, if well weeded early, and 
ploughed between as directed by Mr. Cookx, be- 

come quite a thicket. My crop of this year exceeded 
| any thing I ever faw; and Mr, WRITE Pagsons, 
of Queen-Camel, who lives in a bean country, ab 
ſured me he never ſaw fo fine a crap, The fallow 
is in compleat order for wheat, It happened, I 
think fortunately, that a certain portion of this field, 
from the accelerated growth of the beans from the 
wet weather in May and June, could not be ploughed 
a ſecond time between the rows, and it is now aſto- 
niſhing to ſee the difference in the friability of the 
| Mo 
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fallow; the part twice ploughed between the rows 
works better on a ſingle ploughing and harrowing, 


than the part not ploughed between would work 


with three plonghings, &c. The one a fine mellow 
loam, the other a clay. Afiether ſtrong proof of 


the advantages of ploughing between drill crops 


while growing. 
I could produce a ack longer li 'of proofs i in 


favour of this ſyſtem, but as they nearly correſpond 


with thoſe already mentioned, I conſider them as 


unneceſſary, I truſt thoſe already given will, to un- 
prejudiced minds, carry the conviction, that, on cer- 


tain ſoils at leuſt, the principle is right, aud the 


practice eligible; and in evidence of it I bring for- 
ward the frank acknowledgment of Mr, Ax ruus 
Youne, who laſt year did me the honour to pay 
very minute attention to my crops, and declared he 
had ſeen none, in a journey of 300 miles, that ex- 
ceeded them, on any ſoil; and that from their ap- 
pearance he was perſuaded, in the hands of a man 


of attention, the drill ſyſtem would n ex- 


ceed the broad · caſt. 


Piltan, near Barnſtaple, Then: 
Oct. 28th, 1797. 
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AM rs your 12 rte pad Mr. Wing 
ſhould have departed this life before he had 
made a greater progreſs in his agricultural putſuitz. 
He calculated, that I muſt have ſown 8/ or: 1 200 acres 
of wheat yearly; to ſave 200l. in ſeed. corn, and 
therefore eoacluled) ay 1 _ have dern 
erroneous. b 1 539 
The facts, in detail, which Efhall now ost you 
with, will demonſtrate, that I ſhall ſave this ycar, on 
only 131 acres of arable land, 100l. 48. 6d. in dhe 
article of ſeed· corn; and then, I think, it may be 
fairly inferred, that I could not exceed tlie bounds 
of truth; when I aſſerted that I ſaved above 200l. a 
year in ſeed-corn, when I had more than 500 acres 
of arable land in my hands; though, at that time, 
drilling and horſe-hoeing were not ſo well under. 
ſtood as at preſent. 
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Expence of Seed-Corn upon 131 acres. of land, hows 
in the Hug Me Se: tt 
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31 of Wheat, 3 buſhels per gere, at 70 per deen 11 0 
26 Early Peas, 4 bls. per aere, at 8s. per bl. 41 12 0 
18 Dun Peas, Abls. per acre, at 38. 3d, per bl. 18 18 0 
15 Tick Beans, 3 bls. of ſeed per acre, at 5s. per bl. mn 3 0 
6 Early Maz. Beans, 3'bls. per acre, at 68. ARS 5 80 
12 Oats, 4 bls. per acre, at 3s. per bl. 7 4 0 
13 Barley, 3 bls, per acre, at 38. Gd. per bl. 10 16 6 
12 Vetches, 8 bls. Per acre, at 08. per E 10 16 0 


e, 
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Expence for Seed- Con upon 131 acres of arable land, 
in the Preſent, improved i ban: coat | 
NE RIS + 5214 


Acres. ü | 
31 of Wheat, 18 ot ſeed per acre; at b. per bl. 8 2 9 [74 
26 Early White Peas, 3 pecks per acre, at 88. per bl. 7 16 O 

18 Dun Peas, 1 buſhel per acre, at 88. 3d. per bl. 54 14 6 

15 Tick Beans, 3 pecks per acre, at 38, per bl. ult; 2.16 3. 

6 Early Maz. Beans, 3 pecks per dere, at 68. per WH 

12 Oats, 1 buſhel per acre, at 3s. per bl. s 0 


13 Barley, 1 bl. per acre, at 35/64. per bl. 2 3 6 
12 Vetches, 14 bl. per acre, at. Gs. per bl. 8 0 
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of huſbandry, Neither is additional tillage ablo- 
lutely neceſſary, as I am ſorry to ſay, many flovenh 
Urill-farmers till their lands leſs than their equally 


* | % : F | — 


a7 
Tou have here, fir, an exact account of the ed 


1 have ſown, and ſhall ſow, on 131 acres of arable 


Land this year; and a ſimilar ſtatement, taken-from 


| ſeveral farmers, of the proportion of ſeed they wouli 
have ſown upon the ſame number of acres. 


I muſt not omit mentioning another remark in 
Mr, Wimpzy's obſervations upon my letter, as it 
might otherwiſe tend to miſlead your correſpondent, 
He affirms, that the additional tillage, neceſſary for 
the drill ſyſtem, more than counterbalances the ad. 
vantages to be derived from the ſaving of ſeed-cord, 
Mr. WimPxy, I have no doubt, expreſſed his real 
ſentiments, but he appears to me to have been totally 
ignorant of the new ſyſtem of huſbandry. With 


Mr. Cooxx's Scarificators, Cultivators, and Quitch- 


Rake, I can completely pulverize, and cleanſe fron 
weeds, any given quantity of land, at a little more 


than a quarter part of the expence neceſſary to nabe 
an equally- good fallow with the common implements 


flovenly broad-caſt neighbours. Ar any rate, ſuch 


an objection could not be valid, until it were furl 


aſcertained what additional tillage might be given 
with advantage, I am fully of opinion, that more 
than double the preſent ſcanty portion of tillage no 


given to the lands in England, would amply repay 


the farmers far their extra labour and See lf 
] were 
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BE 
| wzre to add, that four times the ſtock might be 
wintered, and the aggregate produce doubled, Tſhould 
not find much difficulty in proving my aſſertions. 

Mr. WIinrzVY was alſo poſitive, that a greater 
produce of barley might be procured from three 
buſhels of ſeed ſown broad - caſt, than from two 
buſhels ſown with the drill. What two buſhels of 
drilled ſeed might yield per acre, T know not, but, 
from nearly twenty years experience, I am confident 
that one buſhel of barley, wheat, peas, beans, or 
oats drilled per acre, will give a much greater and 
heavier crop of either of thoſe grains, than any pro 
portion of them ſown broad-caſt, 

But it is time to bring the comparative merits of 
the two ſyſtems to ſame fair and undoubted teſt. 
Let the advantages of each be fully aſcertained, and 
publickly known, A very large premium for four 
or ſix years courſe of experiments, would perhaps 


elucidate this ſubject. Surely it is of the utmoſt 


national importance; in my opinion, a clear ſaving 
of 5,000,000], ſterling a year might be made in the 
article of ſeed-corn, and double that ſam in the pro- 
duce, and application of that produce, by the im- 
proved ſyſtem of huſbandry, as at this moment 
practiſed by ſome few ſpirited farmers, Thus it is 
poſſible to add 15, ooo, oool, annually to the na- 
tional wealth! Unleſs we have talked of millions, 
and read of millions, until we are inſenſible to the 
power of numbers, this ſeems ſufficient to rouſe the 
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that this important national queſtion, <ohgther the 
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attention. of. every. Engliſhman who really. feels at. 
tached to his native and high! y-favoured: ſoil, Were 
I ro tranſmit all my experiments, by which 1 bay 
formed the above .concluſions, they, would, exhauſ 
the patience of your readers; neither dg 1 know. of 
any method by which I can give additional validity 
to my aſſertions, but by offering to riſk ſuch, a ſum 
of money upon. the iſſue of a fair ſer of experiments 
as will at once ſecure the attention of the publick 
and a ſcrupulous ex:&neſs in the parties, concerned, 

Though, therefore, I by no means preſume. to 
tMnk I have brought the drill ſyſtem 10 any thing 
like perfection; and. though, [ deteſt betting, Jet, 


old or new huſbandry be.more advantageous, may be 
determined, [ here challenge all the advocates of the 
old huſbandry in the kingdom, to bring this long- 
controverted ſubje& to the teſt. Let 24 acres of 
land be choſen in. a, rich ſandy lagm, and let any 
broad-caſt farmer. tilt and fow one half i in, the uſual 
method, with the following courſe of crops, without 
any manure,“ viz, beans, barley, peas, wheat; bean, 
wheat; and I will till the other .half with. Mr. 
Cook's improved inſtruments, and fow the, ſame 


1 This i is by no n+ pc of busbandcy 1 ſbould zee 
mend for general practice, but I have excluded all green vegetable 
erops, thinking the ſyſtem which 1 have choſen the moſt ting, 
and therefore beſt calculated to aſcertain the comparative n, 
the broad-caſt and drill e. : Pe 

" ſeeds - 
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ſeeds in a Gmailar rotation with his drill machine, 
and I will bet 1000l. that my clear profits ſhall an- | 
nually exceed thoſe of the broad · caſt farmer 11. 18. 0 
per acre-for the ſix years courſe of cross. 4 
As money is a very precarious ſtandard, and 7 
uncertain value, it is neceffary to fix a money price 
to each of the grains; let beans then be 58. 1 
35, 6d. peas 68. and wheat 8s, per buſhel. N 
After ſuch a challenge, by which I' may be open 7 4 
to che cenſures of thoſe ho do not feel as I do on | 
this important national ſubject, you muſt give me 
leave to add a few words, to free my character from 
the imputation of vanity, or the more ſerious charge 
of promoting or encouraging gambling the moſt 7 
pernicious and deteſtable of all vices. I here, there- 'EY ü 
fore, acknowledge, that J am indebted to the me- 
chanical abilities of the ingenions Mr. Cooks for 
all my improved ” inſtruments; and to his *agricul- 
tural (ill for the greater part of the advantages 1 . 
have derived from the nſe of thoſe implements. f 
Thus, diſclaiming all merit as an original, T hope 1 
do not preſume, when I claſs myſelf among his firſt 
and moſt attentive diſciples; I would wiſh it alſo to 
be known publickly, as my tender of the bet, that 
whenever Jam induced to make a wager, and am 
ſucceſsful, my winnings are always applied to {ome 
act of charity,” ſo that I always riſk my money 
againſt nothing. Whatever proportion of this ber, 
ſhould it be accepted, I may reſerve to'myſelf will 
not therefore enrich me, or my family, Thus, 
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Thus, ſir, F hope is will appear, * my * 
tive for ſtanding forward in this buſineſs ariſes fron 
an ardent wiſh to promote the agricultural, vis 
moſt important, intereſts of my country; and to ad 
miniſter to the wants of my poorer fellow-citizens 
by ſaving about 8,000,000 buſhels of wheat 
3,000,000 buſhels. of barley, 1,000,000 buſhels d 
rye, 4,000,000 buſhels of oats, and 1,000,600 
buſhels of beans and peas, which are yearly throm 
away in ſeed-corn, independent of the additional 
produce, which by the new ſyſtem might be ob 
tained, —Theſe laſt calculations cannot be ſuppoſed 
to be accurate, but I ſhould hope the ang 
would not be very erroneous. 

This letter is protracted to an unreaſonable 10 85 
yet I muſt, according to promiſe, give you an a6 
count of an experiment I this year made upoꝝ ſme 
turnips drilled, to me, in a bew mode; but which 
was recommended by Mr. Cook, and ſucceeded 
beyond my moſt ſanguine expectations; ; and alſo onc 

upon the half-huſbandry. 
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On Drilled Turnips. 1 
TWO adjoining fields, of four acres each, 
which I took laſt Lady-Day, from a little farmer, it 
a very foul impoveriſhed ſtate, were well pulverized 
and cleanſed by frequent ſcarifying, rolling, and har 
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operations, "which deanſed, levelled, and pulverized. 
the land about fix inches and · half deep; one field ol 


four acres was thrown on to ridges by one bout of 


L | 


the plough, three feet from-the centre of one ridge 
to the centre of the other, A triangular fled. of 
wood, drawn by one horſe, and held by a boy, was 
paſſed at the bottom of each furrow, to make them 
about two feet wide.* In theſe furrows ſome long 
wet ſtraw from the farm- yard, half rotted, was lain, 
about ten common carts per acre; the ridges were 
then ſplit, and reverſed, throwing all the pulverized 
ſoil on to the dung, if it deſerved that name; one 
horſe and a boy, with a long bar of wood with 
handles, beat down the tops of two ridges at once, 
leaving a ſurface about 18 inches wide, and prepared - 


the land for drilling. The horſes then walked in 


one furrow, each wheel occupicd another, and four 
rows of turnips were drilled on the top of two 
ridges, 114 inches from row to row, on each ridge, 
and 224 inches interval. 


As ſoon as the turnips were in congh link; the 


corn ſcarificators were paſſed through them, a furrow 
was taken from each fide of the ridge with the com- 


PIES 


* This operation was merely to widen the bottoms of the fur- 
rows, ſo that the rows of turnips might be exactly over the manure, 
and is by no means neceſſary when turnips are ſown without manure. 


mon 
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mon Suffolk plough, and the türnips in ch b. 
twice, and the whole land thrown up to the turnip 
by the common plough;- which finiſhed the oper 
Jaly, and the remainder in the ſecond weck. Re 


mat regular crop of turnips I ever beheld; mam of 
them weighed 251bs. each, arid meaſured 3" feety 


of the crop, and the ſize of the plants. I believe the 


than on my turnips this year; they were lean work. 


45 ſcore each, and I truſt they will reach'50-fcore 
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were hand-hoed. Theſe operations were perfortel 


tions. The field was partly ſown the firſt week in 


fore Michaelmas, no appearance of intervals could he 
feen, and the whole field exhibited-the fineſt, - and 


inches in circumference. Agriculturiſts and farmen 
from many parts of the country, viſited ' my ate 
farm laſt year, and all were aſtoniſhed at the regularity 


average weight of each turnip muſt have been 1890 

14lbs. The acreable weight I aſcertained by weigb. 
ing a few rods, and found it amounted: to 535 tans. 
The turnips were moſt of them drawn, their tops aul 
tails cut off, and ſtacked before the froſts, and ae 
now, this 5th day of March, perfectly ſound and 
good. Never, indeed, did my bullocks far faſter, 


ing beaſts; put up the beginning of November, and 
will ſoon be very fat, as they already weigh about 


each by the middle of April. 

The other 4 acres were treated exactly like tek 
except being ſown without any dung, and ten days 
later than the other field; yet to ſhew what en 

tillage, 


tw; 


tiltage, and chrowiny the whole of che ſoil to the 
plants will effedt, 1 Had a very even and beautiful 


crop of turnips, allowed to be 1 he beſt j in the COUN- 
try, except my adjoining field, and one tilled in the 
ſame method, and with equal ſucceſs by my neigh- 
bour Mr. Buppzn, The advantage of this ſyſtem 
muſt be apparent. The young plants, when the 
land is mucked, are abſolutely on a hot bed, and 
grow ſo rapidly, that they are in little or.no danger 
from the depreations of the fly. The intervals ad- 
mit ſun and air without loſs of land, as the whole | 
of the pulverized foil is thrown to the part of the 
land occupied by che plants, The land is better 
tilled by the, uſe. of the horſc-hoe and common 
plough, than 1 it can poſlibly be by, hand-hoeing; and 
the expence of hand-hoeing 1: is reduced one half, by 
having merely to hoe the rows of turnips, and to 
ſingle the plants. Thus a more complete f low is 
made, and a much heavier crop obtained, at about 
one quarter of the expence of ploughing four 1 times, 
dragging, &c. as in the common ſyſtem. I would 
not have any of your correſpondents expect ſucceſs 
in the turnip culture, withour obtaining the moſt 
complete pulyerization., My land, though. ſtrong, 
good, wheat ſoil, was fine as duſt; and I can, from 
experience, recommend Mr. Cooks' $ inſtruments, as 
the only implements by y which this complete pulveri- 
zation can be obtained without Extra expence. No 
VOL, ix. B e ra 
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ſpade and hoe can, in my opinion, equal the tillage 
which may be given by a e Youu ſeaſonable uſe 

of theſe inſtruments. r 733400 
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On the Hal Huſbandry: HY 8 


MANY years have clapſed ſince I firſt cheek 

to make ſome experiments on the Half H 
From the reſult of them all, I am induced to belies 
it might be practiſed with great advantage, at lea, 
on ſuch lands as are ſituated ſo far from the ſtables, 
cow-yards, &c. as to make carting manure a very 
heavy expence. Under this conviction, I ſhall tra 
mit the following experiments; though they were 
made on a larger ſcale, I ſhall reduce the account o 
an acreable one, for the convenience of thoſe who 
may wiſh to peruſe it. "IM 
One field was fallowed for two years and drelſed 
very highly. In September 1795 it was put von to- 
ridges, 4 feet 8 inches wide, excluſive of the furrow, 
The laſt day of September, or the firſt of October, 
every other ridge was drilled with red wheat, a little 
more than 3 pecks per acre, 114 inches from row to 
row. It was twice horſe-hoed in the ſpring, and the 
4 feet 8 inches, fallow ridge, was ploughed up to the 
wheat and back again, and then one furrow was 


thrown up to each outſide ridge on which the wheat 
Was - 


LES 


* 1 

was drilled. The wheat was ſo very luxuriant, that 
ir was lain in the graſs, and I was obliged to feed it 
with ſheep until the middle of April. One row ot 
potatoes was then planted in the centre of the fallow 
ridge; theſe were ploughed between, and well hoed. 
The produce of the two acres of land was, wheat 
ſeven quarters and three buſhels per acre; potatoes, 
per acre, one row on each fallow ridge, fifty ſacks. 

The following year, the potatoes were grown on 
the ridge occupied by the wheat the preceding year, 
and the wheat upon the fallo ridge where the one 
row of potatoes grew. Both crops looked equally 
ſtrong and good the ſecond year, but I was too ill to 
attend to the experiment, and never could aſcertain 
the reſult of it. But there can be no doubt, but by 
thus alternately cropping and fallgwing, the land 
would improve every year. I made a ſimilar expe- 
riment in an adjoining field, truſting entirely to 
pulverization, without manure. From this field 1 
had taken two ſucceſlive crops of potatoes, without 
any drefling ; both crops were very good. Pr. 
tatoes were planted with three: feet intervals, and 
ploughed between; the land was in very high tilth, 
drilled at the ſame time, and in the ſame method, a6 
the other field. In the ſpring the wheat looked thin, 
but of a good colour, It was twice horſe-hoed, &c. 
and at harveſt, to my ſurpriſe, produced ſeven quar- 
ters one buſhel per acre, only two buſhels leſs than 
the field which had been manured at gl. per acre 

Gf E 2 expence. 


of broad-caſt wheat to appearance, aſter beangg wel 


kaye been much more intereſting per 


: 4 


expence. I had di acks of nat 
one row on each fallowiridge in this feld. Jaht 


ſame year, in an adjoining fleld, there. was a Grit diy 


dunged; and the farmer -affurei; me, he had t 
three quarters and an half per acre. , Indeed+the 
cars of the broad · caſt corn wert yery ſmall, . 
about three or four inches long. In my red hen 
I had many ears eight inches long, meaſured h 
numbers of gentlemen who came to ſee my erop. 

I wiſh theſe experiments had been continued fora 
ſeties of years as I intended, and then en 
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Tle following Letter was written 'tn Anitwer to | 
an Enquiry, what particular Advantages the 
Author found attaching to the Cultivation 4 
| the MAU Bx, in Agriculture. | 


In a Letter to the SECRETARY. 


(PROM THE AMA) 
: N 970 


DEAR sm,  Hordle, March 15, 1799, 
| ea always be ready to anſwer any queries you 

may wiſh to refer to me. To the beſt of my 
recollection, I never grew more than ſeven quarters 


of early mazagan beans per acre, and of the tick 
beans I have had eleven quarters per acre, The 


mazagan ſell for 38. or 48. per quarter more than the 


tick; but this alone would not induce me to cultivate 
them, I have too objects of more importance, 
which will explain my reaſon for always drilling 
ſome part of my bean lands with the mazagan bean: 
they are fir for harveſting three weeks before the 
tick beans, and give me mort time to prepare the 
land for wheat. 1 always arrange my pea and bean 
crops ſo as to ſucceed each other, that I may have 
time to harveſt the crops, and till the lands, without 


much additional foree. This is my rotation: —early 
hot 


- . — - ls 8 Lu — act. 


„ 
hot-ſpur pea, an early grey pea, the Spaniſh dwarf 
the Marlborough dun, the mazagan bean, and the 


tick bean. They come to harveſt in the above cn 


der; and as the men who work my horſes are never 


employed for any other (purpoſes, 1 ſecure a yen 
capital tilth, and a good crop of r after m 


early peas. 
My other motive for cultivating thi mazagan ben 


is, that I make them ſubſeryient to a crop of cab. 


bages. I drill two rows on a ridge, in the fame 
method as I drill my turnips; in July I take a fmil 
furrow from each ridge, and in this ſhady avenne 
formed by the beans, I plant the young cabbage; 
and the beans are off in good time to throw the 
whole of the land to the cabbage plants, and 60 
are then on the ns of the ridges. 


am, dear fir, 
ens truly, _ 
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less expensive; to obviate in Some- mp 
want of .a General Bill. 1 


In a Letter to the SaCKETARY, 


(By Br, Hosnovsx, eſq; M. P.) 
DEAR SIR, Cottle's- House, Oct. 175 1798. 


Perceive that a part of the laſt volume of che 
Bath Society's Papers is occupied by an ac- 
count of the number of acres of commonable and 
waſte-land, in many of the counties of England and - 
Wales, and a detail of the great advantages which 
would accrue to the publick by a General Incloſure 
Act. Neither of the gentlemen who have written 


upon the ſubje&, not even you, fir, who have ſhewn 


yourſelf ſo able an advocate for incloſure, can be 


more ſenſible of thoſe advantages than myſelf; but 


let me aſk, is there any chance that this highly-bene- 
ficial meaſure will be ſpeedily adopted by the legiſla- 
ture? I wiſh that I could anſwer this queſtion in the 
affirmative, for then, I ſhould delight in the expecta- 

tion that barrenueſs would ſoon be exchanged for 
fertiliry, and extenſive. tradts of unprofitable land 


| ſoon be converted into verdant paſtures, or ſmiling 


fields of waving corn; but the pleaſing hope mult 
not be indulged, © Sir 


7 


_ the ſubſequent loſs of his chair, as Preſident of the 


f  } a 
Sir John Sinclair, late preſident of the National 
Board of Agriculture, at the cloſe of the firſt ſeſſion 
of the preſent Parliament, brough a bill into th 


Commons for the purpoſe of giving a legal ſanction 
to every incloſure, which ſhould hereafter be made 


by the univerſal conſent of a pariſh; and conferring 


upon truſtees a power of anſwering for minors, &e, 


To this meaſure, upon a conviction of its reaſonable. 
neſs and utility, I gave my ſupport. After having 
eraſed one clauſe, and modified another, with aview 
to remove the intended oppoſition of ſeveral mem 
bers, Sir John ſo far ſucceeded, that his bill paſſed 
our Houſe without the leaft diſcuſſion, He then 
imagined that he had ſurmounted all obſtacles; for 
in his addreſs to the Board at that time, he congra- 
tulates the members of it upon the great narional 
benefits ſoon to be derived, from bringing ſuch an | 
immenſe number of uncultivated acres into a ſtate of 
abundant productiveneſs. But the worthy baronet 
was too ſanguine; he was only permitted to enjoy 
the pleaſure of deluſive anticipation; the cup was 
daſhed from his hand, Juſt as he had advanced it o 
his lips. When the bill was carried to the Houſe of 
Peers, the Lord Chancellor oppoſed it by a ſingle re- 
mark only: not a word was faid in reply; and 4 
propolal, unrivalled in its magnitude and importance, 
fell ro the ground, without the leaſt defence, From 
this contemptuous treatment of Sir John' 8 bil, and 


Board 


165 1 


Board of Agriculture, which offer, it is AHowed by 
all, he had ſilled with great ability and unremitting 
attention ever ſince the commencement of the inſti- 
tution, of which he was himſelf the founder; I au- 
gur, that the endeavours of my friend the baronet, 
at leaſt, are not likely to prove ſucceſsful. © | 
At a meeting of the Board on the 8ch of May, 
1798, Lord Somerville (the new preſident) points 
out many ichemes, which, doubtleſs, are very uſe- 
ful; he adviſes the Board to take a farm, and allot 
a ſpace for agricultural experiments; he adviſes the 
adoption of premiums, which' have been ſo ſucceſs- 
fully practiſed by the Bath and Weſt of England 
Society; but he makes no obſervation Upon the 
grand defideratum of removing, by a General Inclo« 
ſure AR, the enormous loſs which the ſtate and thy 
individual ſuſtain by the immenſe tracts of waſte and 
commonable lands in this kingdom. Had it been 
in the contemplation of the Board to have recom- 
mended a meaſure of that kind to the attention of 
the legiſlature, the new preſident unqueſtionably 
would not have failed to announce it in his firſt ad- 
dreſs from the chair, Thie concluſion which I draw 
from this ſtatement, is, that there exiſts but little 
hope of obtaining, at the preſent period, a general 
law which ſtall take away the neceſſity of Tegalizing 
every ineloſure by a private Act of Parliament; al- 
though, in the eſtimation of very many perſons, 
eminent for their ſtrong ſenſe and profound reflec- 
tion, 
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pariſh, unleſs it be very large, is but to buy land 
rather cheaply; and to .incloſe a ſmall pariſh, is ts 
_ conſume the fee-ſimple of the unincloſed lands, Let 


reduction of the fees of office; and let it be pro- 


of the former, to render incloſure bills leſs expenſive 


[38 ] 


tion, no meaſure would be more conducive: both ty 
private and publick proſperity. Why then ſhould 
not an attempt of a different kind be made, by 
which good, though leſs in degree, may be ſecured? 
What prevents many pariſhes from applying to 
Parliament for permiſhon to incloſe their commons 
and waſtes? The expence of ſoliciting a bill is too 
great, This expence is ſo heavy, that to jincloſe x 


a motion be made in the Houſe of Commons for 


poſed that two-thirds of them, or any other propor- 
tion which may be thought more proper, ſhall be 
abated in all cafes where the property to be incloſed 
ſhall, by a valuation ſigned by an able and reſpefs- 
ble judge of land, ſuch as Mr. BILLINoSLEV or Mr, 
Davis, appear to the Committee of the Houle ap- 
pointed to frame the bill, to be worth no more than 

I leavea blank for the ſum, becauſe it xe- 
quires more time to fix, it than I can, at preſent, 
beſtow. The fee to a profeſſional man for ſuch a 
valuation no pariſh would be reluctant to pay, be- 
cauſe it might probably procure an exemption from 
a conſiderable part of that load of fees, uſually paid 
ro the publick officers belonging to both Houſes of 
Parliament. Another regulation might come in aid 


Let 
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 zreat as at preſent, would then become petitioners 
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Let the intervals between the fittings of incloſure 
committees,” which are frequently very diſtant, be 
ſhortened. This might be done, and yet leave time 
ſufficient for any intermediate ſteps which may be 
judged neceſſary by the parties; hence the evidence 
would not be obliged to make ſo long a _ in 
London, 
If the propoſals here ſuggeſted Were wk I 
am convinced. that numerous pariſhes, which have 
never conceiyed an idea of inclofure, on account of 
the exceſſive coſts and charges with which it is at- 
tended, would immediately apply to Parliament for 
that purpoſe. Thus a great portion of open lands, 
which would otherwiſe lie in their preſent neglected 
condition, would be brought into a ſtate of cultiva- 
tion and improvement; and thus the friends to in- 
cloſure would conſiderably promote the national 
intereſt, though not to the extent of their wiſhes. 
It was thought by many, that Sir John Sinclair's 
motion, to which I have before adverted, was 
cruſhed by the powerful influence of thoſe for the 
loſs of whoſe fees no compenſation was provided. 
If this be true, which I would not be underſtood to 
aſſert, my plan muſt derive a'zealous ſupport from 
that quarter, The reduction of their fees, in ſuch 
caſes only as thoſe which I have ſtated, would abſo- 
lutely augment their profits; pariſhes, which never 
could afford to incloſe while the expence remains fo 
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wv: Parlinindar for private acts, and the rate of feds 
paid on ſuch occaſions, however ſmall it „* be, 
would be ſo much clear gan. | Of 
I have now furniſhed" you with a Keth of th 
thoughts which ſuggeſted themſelves to my mind 
this morning, upon the ſubje& of incloſure. "You 
have ſeen that the plan, the outline of which T have 
rapidly drawn, cannot be objected to as diminiſhimg 
the emoluments of office, becauſe it adds ro them); 
neither ought it to ſtartle the rimid as an innovation, 
for it leaves the law untouched, andi is no more than 
a falutary regulation. Do me the favour to preſent 
it to the Society, Although it may not be deemed 
a proper baſis for an application to the legiſlatufe, 
yet, by exciting inquiry, it may give birth to ſome 
wiſer and better ſcheme for rendering private indlo- 
fure acts leſs expenſive. I fear that, at the preſent 
period, no reaſonable hope can be entertained elther 
of a General Incloſure Act, or, of what would be 
ſtill more uſeful, an act for ſubſtituting adequare 
falaries in lieu of the fees of Parliament, which 
certainly operate as a prohibition upon | varional 
„ | {2 
I am aware, fin, that communications of a praGti 
cal kind are more valuable than my fpecnlations; 
but as they aim to alleviate the weight of thoſe ob- 
ſtructions which now impede the progreſs of agri- 
culture, it occurred to me that there was no impro- 
priety in communicating my fentiments to the Bath 
_ 


6 
and Weſt of England Society, of which Tim 3 | 
to call myſelf a member, beeauſe the object of its 


purlpits. has a direct tendency to increaſe, the Popula- 
tion, ſtrength, and happineſs of the « EET. eg 


I am, dear ür, your's, Kc. b 
B. HOBHODSE. | 


N. B. The foregoing (ketch.of a meaſure, as a ſubſtitute 
for a General Incloſure Act, (now but little expected) was 
ſo highly thouglit of in the Committee of this Society, that 
no heſitation aroſe on the propriety of thus throwing it be- 
fore the public. t is much to be-wiſhed, that thoſe readers 
who are Members of Parliament, and gentlemen who may 
de intimate with Members, and who heartily approve the 
ſketch, would endeavour to mature it into efficiency. From 
the continued endeavours of tlus Society, to promote the 
progreſs of a General Incloſure Bill, ſome flattering hopes 
of ſucceſs were entertained. And if ever unanimity of 
opinion, among a body of reſpectable gentlempen. on a point 
which they were peculiarly qualified to judge on, gave rea- 
ſonable ground of hope that they would be attended do in 
Parliament, ſurely they were warranted in theit expectations. 
Their ſecond petition, ſigned by about 1 50 members, ha- 
ving been preſented in vain, or apparently ſo for the preſent, 
has been conſidered as diſcouraging. And though that beſt 
of all meaſures for the proſperity of agriculture may be re- 
ſerved for the patriotiſm of a future period, this humble ſub- 


ſtitute, good as far as it goes, may poſſibly, by due perſeve- 
rance, be carried. 
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Further Reflections on » Commutation for Tithes, 


[wel "771961 
(By * Mr. eren, „ 


wet . 


To the SxcxgrARx of the Bath and Weſt of England Sealy, 
for the Encouragement of Agriculture, 12 


SIR, Park- Street, Bath, Jan. 8, 1 No. 


II the eighth and laſt volume of the 
Society's Papers, an eſſay on the moſt praQties- 
ble mode of giving an equitable compenſation for 
Tithes, to which the Society's prize was adjudged. 
The ingenious author, Mr. Davis, has taken notice 
of an eſſay on the ſame ſubject, written by me in 
the year 1786, which was then honoured wich 
prize by the Society, and is publiſhed in the fourth 
volume of their Papers. As this ſubject is thought 
of great national importance, and expected to be 
ken up by the legiſlature, I truſt that a few remus 
will not be unſeaſonable, in addition 1 to _ 1 or 
defore written, 

In my former eſſay [ examined various 3 
compenſation, and ſubmitted to the Society that a 
rent in money is the moſt eligible; ſubject, however 
to be varied once in ten years, according to the 
average price of wheat during that period. This 
plan has, in — on the incloſure of cammon 

fields, 
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zelds, repeatedly been adopted by the legiſlature; 
nd is in part adopted by Mr. Davis. He has con- 


adopted wheat as one article for varying the rent, 


ommutations into effect: But he has materially dif- 
fered from me in alſo adopting barley, oats, and but- 
ter, as ſtandards for varying the rent; and in pro- 


ſeveral articles the preceding year. Mr. Davis is 
of opinion, that hops, hemp, flax, &c. ſhould pay a 
certain price per acre, to be fixed by the legiſlature; 
liable, nevertheleſs, to rife and fall with the price of 
corn. As it is preſumed the Society would not have 
adjudged their prize to this laſt eſſay, had they not 
conſidered the deviations from my plan as material 
improvements, I truſt that I ſhall be favoured with 
an opportunity of ſtating in your next volume, my 
reaſons for being of a different opinion. It ſeems to 
de a duty incumbent on me to do fo, being firmly 
perſuaded, that ſhould the. author's plan be carried 
into effect, it might operate very differently from 
what was intended, and be productive of much 
juſtice, 0 . 

The principle laid down in Mr. Davis's eſlay, 


(p. 249) that, © No commutation for tithes can 


be called a fair equivalent, which is not ſo ſettled 


* a5 to fluctuate with the riſe and fall of every com- 
«© modity 


idered a rent in money as moſt eligible, he has 


and referred to my eſſay for the mode of carrying 


oſing that ſuch variation ſhould take place every 
year, and be governed by the average price of thoſe 
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caſioned by years of general failure and ſcarcity.” | 


1 6% 3 
te modity ſubject to tithes, &c.“ is not, I think, we 
founded; | becauſe, the riſe and fall of commodiig 
is generally occaſioned by the plenty or ſcarcity d 
them in market, It would not therefore be equitabl 
that the rents of tithes ſhould be lowered by, part 
cular years of great plenty, when the increaſe 
quantity makes amends for the decreaſed price; and 
it would be equally unjuſt, that thoſe rents ſhould de 
advanced in conſequence of high market. prices 0c 


ſeems, then, that the rents of tithes could not, be 
equitably varied every year, by the market-prices a 0 
various commodities the preceding year; unlels tle 
quantities raiſed, of thoſe commodities n be ab 
certained. |, ad] . PEE 
In converting "bod to, its prop FE 7 
does not ſpeculate on the chance of TD only, but 
on the proſpect of his; commodities, finding a, read 
and profitable, market. It has been ſtated, by tha 
excellent author Dr, Adam SMITH, in his.celehrated 
inquiry into the nature and cauſes of the; Wealth g 
Nations, that, , The quantity of every commodity 
which human induſtry can either purchaſe, or pit 
e duce, naturally regulates itſelf in eyery count, 
e according to the Mectua! demand. If the elite, 
tual demand be not foreſeen, an .effeQual luppi 
cannot be expected; and it would ſcarcely be equi 
table, that the rents of tithes ſhould be regulated, by 


uncertain, commodities, which the landholder dec 
| not 
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. , cotdeste. It ſeems; meu, tat he articles to be 
e bond de ef weh confeiince nd indifpens 
L ſable neceſſity, as to make the demand for them 
| 


general, ſteady, and aniform,” They ſhould not be 
liable to monopoly, by which artificial" ſcarcity may 
be raiſed; they ſhould· not be the raw materials of a 
manufacture, variable in quality, or the price of 
which would be affected by combinations, arbitrary 
profits, fuſhion, or taxation. They ſhould not be 
articles of commerce, the demand for which would 
depend on ſudden or uncertain orders from without, 
for which the huſbandman canhot properly provide; 
nor ſhould they be articles of luxury, the value of 
which would be governed more by the caprice of 
the wealthy, than by the real wants of the moſt uſe· 
ful part of the community. © PR, 
As the articles to be ſixed on for ches the 
rents ſhould not be liable to great uncertainty in the 
demand, ſo. alſo they ſhould not be peculiarly liable 
to uncertainty in the produce or ſupply. Commo- 
dities which depend much on particular ſoils, or 
ſeaſons, will not be generally cukivated; and where 
cultivated, it would be hard that ſuch failing crops 
as would ſcarcely pay a cultivator for his trouble, 
ſhould, by enhancing the price It market, raiſe the 
rent of his tithes for the enſuing year: | 
Mr. Davis ſeems to have foreſeen the difficulty 
of regulating the rent by all the commodities ſubje& © 
VOL, 1X, b to 
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to tithes. Let us conſider whether thoſe an. 
has , are n * mne A's 
i 2434 4 

Xa Is re” BARLEY... 8 SI 7 ng 
_ IF we examine into the uſes of Barley, we ſhall, 
think, find that it does not poſſeſs ſufficient requifits 
to entitle it to he a repreſentativt of other comme 
dities. The great demand for it, and advanced price, 
does not generally originate in the real wants ofide 
people, but in circumſtances; changeable and un 
tain in their nature. It is the raw material not onl 
of a wholeſome beverage, but alſo, of an article d 
luxury, which produces intoxication, and its ae 
ant evils. Its product is liable to monopoly, arbitray 
profits, and taxation in various forms. Vaſt qui 
tities are conſumed in the diſtilleries, and its pre i 
greatly influenced by circumſtances which the grower 
cannot foreſee, nor meet with an adequate ſupph 
It is influenced by a ſcarce or plentiful year of apple 
for cyder, and by the uncertain demand for expom 
tion, in all its different ſtates, and products; as ali 
by the importation of wine, and foreign ſpirits. 
It appears by Mr. KenT's: Agricultural Surßey a 
the county of Norfolk, that on an average ef dle 
three laſt years, in that ſingle county, the cf d 
barley and malt exported, over and above that wic 
was imported, amounted yearly to no. leſs. ihn 
450,651 quarters. The time may arrive; when 
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ticles of commerce and luxury muſt give way to-thoſe 
of neceſſity; and when ſo great a quantity of land 
will not be employed in raiſing this commodity. 
If we turn to: Mr. Dav1s's valuable Survey of the 
county of Wilts, we ſhall ſind it chere ſtatedg that 
great as the oecaGonal demands: are for barley, it is 
not a crop to be generally depetided on. Speaking 
of clays, and of chalky oams, (page 46) Mr. Davis 
remarks, that, In caſe of a wet ſowing · time, the 
« crop ſcarcely re· produces the ſeed ſown, and the 
« oraſs-ſceds/ſown-with it come to nothing That 
« this is frequently the caſe — and chat for this reaſon, 
« wherev2r arable fields: have been laid in ſeyeralty, 
« the almoſt excluſion of barley crops on the ſtrong, 
« heavy lands has been the conſequence.” 1. | 
Again, (in-pagei76) he gives ſtrong 1 
depending on barley as a productive crop, either on 
the white land, or on a ſandy ſoil; and theſe, amongſt 
other reaſons, ſeem to militate foreibly againſt ma- 
king it a ſtandard for . the rents of n 
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' OATS... 


IF Oats are bange for reguinring tha 4 rents of 
tithes, it muſt be in thoſe parts of the kingdom only, 
where they are regularly cultivated, and uſed as one 
of the neceflaries of life. The general demand for 
this article does not, however, ariſe from the neceſ- 
ſities of the people, but from the number of horſes 
kept for pleaſure, war, and buſineſs. The two firſt 
F 2 claſſes 
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claſſes will be affected by the politicks of got 
ment, in having 4 greater or leſs military eſtabliſh 
ment, and by the taxes which may be laid on tha 
uſeful animal, and the carriages he druws. Th 
number of Horſes kept for agricukure, and forth 
conveyance of commodities from place to place, my 
be | conſidertibly uffected in various ways: — ben 
equraging the uſe of onen; by improvements i in 
pPlements of huſbandry, and wheel - carriages; by dx 
extenſton of navigable canals; and by the ſtare il 
the publick roads. To this may be added, the gu 
-ſolidation of ' ſmall eſtates; which, Mr. Davis's 
marks, has rended very much to reduce the wan 
«her of horſes;** -and'produces an inſtance, where, 
on fourteen yard:latids; of Aol. a year each, thei 
were twenty-ſeven horſes Phan fifty years . 
than there are at preſent. 

The demand for the ee not up 
be affected by future contingeneies, but the grom 
of this article does not, in general, come into a g 
lar courſe of crops. Bad farmers will ſow them bes 
the ground is ſo exhauſted as to be incapable d 
bearing any thing elſe. Mr. Davis obſerves, that 
ce oats ute ſeldom ſown in very great quantities bu 
in fuch- foils and ſituations as will not bear batte 
<« that even where they have a regular tenanteij vu 
field, the farmers look upon the cultivation vf then 
< to be bad huſbandry; and will frequently forego 
the crop, to give an additional year's reſt to ther 
| ce wheat 
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« wheat lays,”* He doubts, hegther there are par 
more conſumed in the diſtrict he ſpeaks of, han 
what grow in it, In many diſtris'of the kingdom 
this is actually the gien and the fypply ariſes, from 
importation. 88120 q ch no 920381 | 
It is Nared, in Mir: Kavr's Survey of Narfolk, 
that on an average of three gears, in that county 
only, the excels ob oats imported, over and aboye 
thoſe exported, amounted earth, to. aan wi n 


| 15,389 quarters. 2 


On due conſideration of what has * writzens 
ic will, I think, appear, that oats and. barley do not 
poſſeſs the proper requifites for regulating the value 
of all the different productions, on nr of = 


arable land throughout the nen 


= 
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| BUTTER. | 


Mr. Dao 8 28 . 
of the rents of tithe, on all the graſs land in the 


kingdom. He conſiders butter as a ** commodity 
« of a conſtant and invariable quality, and of daily, | 

« regular, and indiſpenſable conſumption in quantity, 
© on the price of which every other prodnction of 
e graſs land in a great meaſure depends.“ Other 
agricultural ſurveyors hold à different opinion. 
Mr. Turns, in his ſurvey of Gloceſterſhire, ac- 
counts it an article not ſtriftly neceſſary; and Mr. 


* Survey of Wilts, page % 
BiSHTON, 
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Fi 'Br8HToNg in his ſurvey of Shropſhire, expe 
nA treats it as an article of luxury. 2 
In whatever light the Society ſhall pleaſe with 
ſider this commodity, it ſeems to have but little in 
fluence on the prices of various other valuable pro. 
ductions of graſs land. There ſeems to be but little 
connection between the price of butter and the prices 
of wool and lamb, which are ſeldom produced, in 
conſiderable quantities, on land fit for the'daity; 
nor is the demand influenced by ſimilar cauſes, *'The 
price of hay is determined more by the length and 
ſeverity.of the winter, than by the price of butter 
Hay muſt be had for the ſupport of valuable ally 
mals; butter may be diſpenſed with, or the quatnity 
leſſened. Abundant rains in harveſt, which ſpoilthe 
hay, or deſtroy. it by, flooding the low lands, wil 
make this article ſcarce and dear: the ſame cauſe, by 
producing a great quantity of graſs, may make biitter 
cheap. Even the prices of other products of the 
dairy do not neceſſarily ſeem to be governed by the 
price of butter; for, in ſpeculating on the different 
profits of thoſe products, the leſs milk i is converted 
into butter, by which that article may become dear, 
the more will remain for cheeſe, calves, and to con- 
ſume in its original, and perhaps moſt wholſone, 
ſtate; by which thoſe. articles may ſeverally become 
cheap. The true value, or fair price of butter 
able to be warped and affected in a variety of way 


It is affeted by different ſeaſons of the year, by the 
reſon 


0 
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reſort of genteel company to faſhionable- places, by 
the importation of Iriſh butter, and by monopoly and 
combination. The inconſiderable quantities of it 
brought to market, ànd ſold out in ſmall portions; 
ſeem to make it particularly unſit for regulating the 
price of every other production of graſs land. 
It muſt have occurred to every accurate obſerver, 
in common with the late ingenidus Mr. Winx, 
that moſt markets are ſupplied witt barter by ſuch 
little dairies only, as are ones $6 n . notice 
« of the wholeſale dealers. 
The fame yaluable ehen mentions, in ths 
4th vol. of the Society's Papers, (p. 149) ſome cu 
rious facts, which prove to what an extent butter is 
monopolized for the London market, at the diſtance 
of 150 miles from it. He quotes a valuable paper 
of Mr. BILLINOSLEV's in proof of his opinion, to 
ſhew how much the produce and prices of dairy ar- 
ticles are varied by local circumſtances; and con» 
cludes, chat, “ there is no article in the large circle 
* of commerce that is ſo much the ſubject of thoſe 
pernicious arts, (foreſtalling, engroſſing, and re- 
grating) * as butter and checſe.. 
Whether the price of butter has 0 APRN 
progreſſive proportion with the price of the land 
from which it ariſes, as ſtated by Mr. Davis, is 
much doubted. I have reaſon to believe, chat it has 
advanced in a higher ratio. Wy, 


„ ; 
The introduction of artificial graſſes has, made 
meadow and paſture land leſs valuable, in properties 
to arable, than it was in che laſt century; when they 
were obliged to truſt to graſs land only for the ſup. 
moſt of the improvements in the preſent century have 
been made by the plongh.—If we except ſmall quan. 
tities of graſs land improved by irrigation, or i 
draining, and that which lies very near to -towns, 
. where population increaſes, the price of graſs land 
has not in fact advanced in proportion to that 
arable; and very ſhort indeed of the proportiewWin 
which butter has advanced, which, within . balt 4 
century, has in moſt A „ 
places trebled. “ 1 34 
If it be proper to „ on any. dandard . 
ting the rents of the tithe of graſs land, diſtinct fon 
arable, it does not ſeem then that butter is an arte 
well adapted for the purpoſe. I am not, however, 
convinced either of the neoeſſuy or propriety of aa 
diſtinction. The converſion of graſs land to arable, 
and arable to graſs, which is conſtantly talaing plate, 
would probably make this complicated diftinftiony it 
equitable at preſent, not fo in future; and the ie 
claims which the rector and vicar - frequently he 
upon the ſame land, is an additional reaſon form 
plifying the ſtandard as much as poſſible, © 
Ty * Mr. Bisurox's Survey of Shropſhire. 
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Davis, whoſe general ſentiments on rural matters I 
highly approve, by thinking that the rent of tithes; 
when once fixed, ought not to be diſturbed every 
year, What the ed Dr. Suit has ſaid on 
taxes, ſeems equally applicable to the ſubject before 
us, Viz. © The certainty -of what each individual 
« ought to pay is a matter of ſo great importance, 
that a very conſiderable degree of inequality is not 
« near ſo great an rolls a8 ene 
e uncertainty”? 1 

There can, I think, be lite Sepia oa | 
be more equitable, and more deſirable, both to the 
landholder and tithe- owner, that the one ſhould know, 
his expenditure, and the other his income; and that, 
when a fair rent was once fixed, it ſhould remain for 
a term, and not be diſturbed every year by compli- 
cated calculations, drawn from the prices of various 
commodities; the nature of Which, and the contin- 
gencies they are liable to, eee ie much 
error and uncertain tim. | 
The Rent of Tuber, likeithat of the land antes 
which they iſſue, ould, as I conceive, be regulated 
not by the temporary and occaſional, but by the 
uſual and average price of the produce; or, of the 
moſt general, ſteady, and important parts of it, which | 
influence the price of other articles. It is not the 
price in market only, of any or every commodity. 
which is brought there, that uught to be regarded. 


1 | 

The profir of the farmer is compounded of fi 
prices, and the quantities, of ſuch commodities as k 
is enabled to carry to market. The tithe-owner i 
more intereſted that his rent ſhould enable him atal 
times to purchaſe a certain portion of the neceſſaria 
and conveniences of life, than he is in the market 
prices of commodities which he does not want; ;and i 
which prices, ariſing from the extent of the demand 
and the quantity of the ſupply, cannot determine tit 
farmer's profit,” nor the ſum the tithe- ner wollt 
have been entitled to, had he taken his tithes in kind, 
The money received as rent by the tithe-owner" ma 
be conſidered as an inſtrument of exchange, by which 
one article is bartered for another. It not only're- 
preſents the product of the land, which he would 
have been entitled to, but is alſo the repreſentative 
of every other article which he muſt purchaſe in ot 
der to ſuſtain life, and make it comfortable. Let 
endeavour to diſcover the great machine, by Which 
all theſe articles are produced, and a N 
which it is kept moving. * 

It is an axiom in politicks, that the tices of = 
nation conſiſt in the number of its inhabitants, uſe | 
fully employed. Dr. A. SMITH, the-celebfated 
author before quoted, lays it down as an incotitro- 
vertible maxim, that, *The annual labour of every 
© nation is the fund vhich originally ſupplies ĩt wit 
& all the neceſſaries and conveniences of life, which 
© it annually conſumes; and which conſiſt always 

. | cc either 


1 
either in the immediate produce of that labour, 
or in what is purchaſed with that e e _ 
6 other nations, en CEP nan 
« Labour (he fays) is Ae the ultimate and real 
« ſtandard, by wich the value of all commodities 
can at all times and places be eſtimated” and come 
. pared. It is their real price. Money is their no- 
« minal price only. Again, labour, it muſt be always 
« remembered, and not any particular commodity, 
« or ſet of commodities, is the real meaſure of the 
« value both of ſilver and of all other commodĩties. 
This leads us to enquire, what is it that princi- 
pally influences and determines the value of labour? 
The anſwer ſeems to be, the wants of the labourer. 
In what do theſe wants conſiſt? The moſt preſſing 
and indiſpenſable is food; after which may be reck- 
oned, in our climate, clothing, firing, and a habita- 
tion; but theſe are not equally indiſpenſable with the 
former; nor are they applicable to our preſent pur- 
poſe. Human Food is the great mover of the vaſt 
machine labour, which regulates the value of all its 
productions, and of all the neceſſaries and eomforts 
of life. 4 Human food,“ alſo, as it is remarked by 
the excellent author before quoted, * ſeems to be 
* the only produce of land which always, and necef- 
* /arily, affords ſome rent to the landlord; other forts 
Hof produce ſotmetimes may, and ſometimes may 


* Wealth of Nations, vol. i. pages 1, 395 and 234. 
66 
not, 
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ct not, according to different circumſtances.” * | Yy 
man food is the article for which the demand js.mi 
verſal and conſtant, and an adequate ſupply is pa 
tually called forth, by every principle of police) au 
ſelf. preſervation. It is this article which ariſes fr 
the land itſelf, is the great ſource of its value ali 
regulates the value of labour, and ultimately of all it 
neceflaries and conveniences of life; and it js fron 
this alone, I conceive, that we can form à propel 
ſtandard for meaſuring and adjuſting, by the mem 
of money, the value of thoſe products of the h 
which the tithe- owner is entitled to, with thoſe ua 
he ſhall find requiſite for his well- being. 
The food of man conſiſts in vegetable productia 
and the fleſh, of animals. I do not mean here toin- 
quire, whether animal food would properly form pat 
of a regulating ſtandard, for varying the rent 
tithes, An inveſtigation of the ſubje& was attempted 
by me, with an intention to ſubmit the reſult to-the 
Society, but circumſtances aroſe which prevented m, 
In my former eſſay, I conſidered vegetable food 
as of the greateſt conſequence; and that ſome pam 
of it are abundantly more important than the rel, 
Whatever the carth may produce in the vaſt and feb 
wle empire of China, if the rice crop fail, all he 
horrors of famine. enſue. Bread-corn is of equal 
importance to the people of Europe; in which, as* 
—äöũ — —f—ß— ß — — 


* Wealth of Nations, vol. i. page 20. 
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is remarked by the celebrated Dr. Te8oT, * There 
« js not the ſmalleſt province, except part of Lap 


E 


. 120d, where! coru is not che baſis of their-nouriſhs 
« « ment.” He adds, that, . Of all foods; -ubeater 
„brad, well made, is the moſt wholeſome,” ® Th 
up importance of bread-corn to this country was ſuffij- 
1 cicorly evinced in the year 1795. The ſcarcity then 


aroſe at a time hen there Was no want of animal 
food, and the earth yielded other vegetable fobd in 
abundance; yer the dread of wanting this ant article 
for a few weeks only, previous to the corn harveſt, 
ſpread an univerſal gloom throughout the nation! 

It is not becauſe wheat is one of the principal pro- 
ductions of the land, that I have, in my former effay, 
choſen it for a ſtandard. It is on account of its be- 
ing an indiſpenſable neceſſary 'sf -life; the price of 
which, as it is in various places remarked, dy the 
excellent author of the Wealth of Nations; **:regu- 
« lates that of all other commodities. It regulates 
the money price of labour, Which muſt always be 
« ſuch as to enable the labourer to purchaſe à quan- 
e tity of corn, ſufficient to maintain W 
* family.“ 4 4 | 4 ins | 

It is not meant 400 W or e 
labour, riſes and falls with the market prices of coru, 
as thoſe prices fluctuate from day to day, nor per- 
haps from year to year; but the price of this article, 
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Letter to Dr. HixzxTL, of Zurich, on Bread-Corn. - 
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doll, is perhaps more attached to the place whicligan 


proper value of his labour; eſpecially when deal 


of the fame wages, or neatly ſo, as his father receieſ 


{ 78 J 
taken on an average of years, principally ſtampsthy 
value of money, and of every proidudtion: of hun 
induſtry. It may here be queſtioned; whether i 
wages of the indigent labourer have, iii fact a- 
vanced in due proportion to this article; if 
what is the reaſon? The hind, who tills his native 


him birth, than men of more liberal and enlatged 
notions. From his needy circumſtances, and depen 
dant ſituation, he is leſs eapable of obtaining i 


with men whom he looks up to for relief in diſtrek 
His parents, perhaps, have beeri ſupported bythe 
fame pariſh, where he has gained a ſettlement h 
birth or ſervitude. He forms an early attachmem 
and marries; his attachments, and the laws of ſens 
ment, fix him to the ſpot where he is forced to accept 


before him. In thoſe countries where the fame 
feeds his labourers, as a part of their hire, or{clk 
them corn, when dear, at a reduced price, theft 
indeed leſs reaſon for an advance. In ſcarce or is 
clement ſeaſons, benevolent ſubſcriptions alſoy in-ths 
country, are always ready to aid poverty in diltzek. 
Where the labourer has not theſe advantages, bt 
generally reſts ſatisfied that the pariſh muſt aſſiſt hin 
in bringing up his family; and it is a matter of t 
difference whether he receives part of his - wage 
from the poor's-rates, or from thoſe whom he ſerves 
Hence 


(91 
Hence it is, that whilſt che nation is rich in arts, 
manufactures, commerce, and agriculturegthe-poor's- 
rates are in many places doubled, which is nothing 
more than a gradual advance in the price of labour, 
nicely adjuſted to the average price of food; -wirlt 
this difference, that the labourer receives that ad- 
vance from the ae ans he ne Wer 

from the hand of his maſter. * 

This circumſtance, eee. not . he 
general principle laid down by Dr. Swrra, that, 
« The money price of labour, and every thing that 
« js the produce either of land or labour, muſt ne- 
« ceſſarily riſe or fall in proportion to the money- 
« price of corn. Corn accordingly is, (he ſays) in 
« all the different ſtages of wealth and improvement, 
* a more accurate meaſure of value than'any other 
e commodity, or ſet of commodities,” (And that) 
In all theſe different ſtages, therefore, we can judge 
better of the real value of ſilver by comparing it 
« with corn, than by comparing it wu ar pI 
* commodity, or ſet of ccommodities,?*: © 
Such is the opinion of that moſt- jodicious f 
and upon ſuch grounds -whegt has ee 
mended, and adopted, as aſtandard. This ſtandard 
appears to have been deſerted by Mr. Davis, or its 
principles abandoned, chĩeſſy on account of the policy 
of government in framing the corn- laws. The 
— — —— — — — ' 
* Wealth of Nations, pages 94 and 234. 
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1c effect of this policy (be remarks) has been fi 


<< that the price of wheat has been very little hight 


& on an average of the laſt twenty years, that ity 
6 on m of — — | 


century.. W923 * 


There was, indeed; a confeierablo peo 16 


1 — not only wheat, but a. all che dn 


& ferent ſorts of grain, and eatable vegetables, ſich 
as potatoes, turnips, carrots, cabbages; 8&ci were 
dearer than they have been for great part of thepꝶ 
the former part of the laſt century, than it w 
late as the ycar 1764. The corn- laws could 10 
operate upon all theſe different articles, nur up 
the different countries, to wich the dearueſs 
tended. For it is ſaid to have extended to Scotland, 
before the union of the two kingdoms; | that gon 
the ſame. in France; and Dr. Surr adds; ,n 
« bably in moſt other parts of Europe. * 
general dearneſs, during part of the time, is fuppoſel 
principally to have been owing to the badneſs o ti 
ſeaſons. Other cauſes are alſo aſſigned. The ei 
wars, which: dilturbed-ithe peaceable occupation aſ 


the huſbandman, and, in this country, a\degradation 
of the ſilver coin, by which the true value of dn 


could not be meaſured and adjuſted with the wake 


of labour; 5 a guinea then .commonly-exchanging 
SO — 
* Weakk of Natians, pager 93. 93; 08 pe 


6e 
« for thirty ſhillings of the wort elipped five 


ſilver; 


part of the preſent century, is ſo far from being at- 
tributed to the corn· laws, that the ingenious author 
of the Wealth of Nations is of opinion, "that the 
operation of thoſe laws has been directly the reverſe. 

In page 248, after reaſoning on the effects of the 
bounty, he coneludes thus, * If during the fixty- 

« ſyur firſt years of the preſent century, therefore, 
« the average price has been lower than during the 


« had it not been for this operation of the bounty. 


alluded to. 
Suppoſe we quit the duet by centuries, _ 


take half a century only; as i period fully ſufficient 


examine the chain of eauſes and gffefts, 
pear, by the treatiſe on the Wealth of Nations, 


the laſt half century, the beſt or higheſt- priced 
wheat ſold for about 38. 9d. per buſhel only, ' It is 


mm EE S:ASST SIPS HENTS& ES YT & & & © T# 3 2 


* Wealth of Nations, pages 242, 2434 and 244- 
VOL. 12, G 2 


with which corn and other proviſions were . 
chaſed. The decreaſed'price of torn; during great 


« ſixty-· four laſt years of the laſt century, it muſty in 
« the ſame ſtate of tillage, have been much mote fo, 


have little doubt, that a more vigorous cultiva- 
tion, and the bringing a great quantity of rough, 


unprofitable land i into tillage, have had a full ſhare in 
lowering the price bl grain, — the ws 


to mark the opetation- of an Ac of Parliament, or 
It will ap- 


(p. 325) that, on an average of the laſt ten years of 
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doubtleſs in che memory of moſt members of /th 
Society, whether the average price of wheat, for in 


laſt ten years, has not as much exceeded 38. gd. pe 
buſhel, as the prices of land, labour, and the nec. 
ſaries of life in general have advanced, norwithſtand 
ing the operation of the corn- laws. Thoſe lan 


ſeem to operate equitably on the ſtandard, by pre 


venting the tirhe-owner's income from being conf 
derably lowered by years of plenty, and the farmer 
rent from being conſiderably advanced by years d 


ſcarcity; but their operation is not always ſuffficienth 
quick to prevent enormous prices from being git 
In the year 1795, many ſmall farmers/(in-common 


with others) purchaſed corn for their families; when 
the current prices of wheat in ſeveral parts of the 


kingdom were from 13s. to 178. per buſhel! Hoy 
would ſach prices operate, in fixing the rents of tiths 
throughout the kingdom, by taking the ups 
of the markets for a ſingle year? 

Admitting, that in-proceſs of time the preſenrre 
gulations of the legiſlature, as to the prices at which 
exportation ſhall ceaſe, and importation, commence, 
ſhould be found to diſcourage the culture: of wheat 


ſtill, an act of the Britiſh Parliament is not eternal, 


The legiſlature is always competent to make alters 
tions, and further regulations would of courſe enſue 
for it cannot be for the intereſt of this couticry't 
depend on the precarious aid of a foreign ſupply, in 


an article ſo eſſentially neceſſary to the very exiſtence 
| | | +1 28 


* 


( 8 3 | 

of the people. It will however, I hope, not be for- 
gotten, whenever ſuch regulations ſhall take place, 
that, as bread - corn in great meaſure determines the 
value of labour, and of every commodity produced 
by human induſtry, it is of tlie utmoſt importance to 
the manufactures and commerce of this kingdom, that 
it ſhould not be purchaſed at an extravagant price. 
If this eſſential neceſſary of life; which influences the 
price of labour and all its productions, ſhould be 
muck dearer here than on the continent, we mould 
probably be rivalled and underſold at foreign mar- 
kets. It might not be imptoper alſo to remark; 
that, whenever any regulations ſhall be brought fot- 
ward by the legiſlature for bettering the condition of 
the poor, it will, in the ſame point of view, be much 
ſounder policy to endeavour to lower the price of 
proviſions, than to advance the price of labour. 

[ have now attempted to explain the principles 
upon which my former eflay was founded; and am 
firmly of opinion, that they are the true principles 
upon which rents onee fixed-ſhonld vary: | 

I have endeavoured to ſhew, that particular years 
of plenty, or ſcarcity, \influence-the market-prices of 
commodities; and that ſuch prices, taken for a ſingle 
year, would operate very inequitably in varying the 
rents of tithes. 

[ have examined whether barley, vats, and butter, 
are proper regulating ſtandards for varying thoſe 
rems; and have ſubmitted my reaſons to the Society 
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[84 ] 
for concluding that bread:corn, as the moſt ind 


penſable neceſſary of life, which regulates the pri 


of labour, and keeps pace with the value of 1 inoney, 
is much better adapted to the purpoſe, 

Finally, upon a careful inveſtigation of the operz 
tion of the corn-laws, it appears, I believe, from iy 
diſputable authority, that they have not produce 
the evils complained of; but, on the contitrary; an 
well calculated to countera® the effects of particuly 
ſeaſons, and have proved beneficial both to hy * 
bandman and the ee. 


* * 


I am, fr, q 
Your very humble me, 
BENJAMIN nur 
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| ts the Culture of TER 
| "Ina ee eee 8 | 
b Joun Hauver Pianer, eſq.] + 


DEAR. enn, | er- Bert, Jyne 20, 1797. 

Of of the ſubjects which appears to me to 

merit ſome conſideration, is, the, cultivation 
of furze, as a winter food for horſes. Having re- 
marked a hardy little horſe, which I occaſionally 
rode, bite off the green tops of furze in preference, 
I thought, to dry meat, (hay) it occurred that ſuch 
was certainly wholſome, and, perhaps, might have 
qualities ſuperior to what its rough appearance in- 
dicated, I was the more pleaſed with the idea, 
from recolleQing the attempts of Mr, WxcRERIL v 
being ſo far ſucceſsful as to introduce (through Mr. 
Roque's means) the uſe of burnet, - I turned the 
matter over in my mind, but was at a loſs how-to 
proceed; when ſoon after, in a collection of miſcel- 
lancous papers, publiſhed by R. Max wzLI, eſq; of 
Edinburgh, meeting pich the paſſages tranſeribed 
and annexed, I was fully convinced, that it might 


not only be uſed as a wholeſome, but very nouriſhing 
food; and although, perhaps, not quite ſo good, in 
many reſpects, as ſome roots and plants generally 


known, yet from the cheapneſs, might oftener come 
within 


1%} 


within the power of little farmers to procure, thay 
moſt other ſorts. Strongly impreſſed with the ide 
of its utility, I tried it, but was diſappointed mot 
I thought, from my own inattention than any other 
cauſe. Not having a good opportunity of repeating 
the trial, the matter lay dormant till the Wing 
1795-6. In the autymn preceding which, on men- 
_ tioning the fubject toꝰ a neighbour who occupied x 
| ſmall farm, I was agreeably ſurpriſed at his acquflin; 

ing me, that he had kept four horſes on the tops, of 
furze during the winter of 1794-5. Determined 
now to give it another trial, I hired a ſtout girl at at 
a week, to cut the green tops of ſome old fun 
growing on a hill about a quarter of a mile from ih 
houſe, and bring them in bundles on a pole to a ſpa 
ſtable, which I prepared for the purpoſe of cuiting 
and threſhing the furzez here it was cut from 
inch to two inches long, with a cleaver like wharthe 
butchers uſe, and afterwards the ſpines broken with 
a flail. "My threſhing floor was a temporary one, df 
fix or ſeven oak boards, pinned down to four joilts 
layed on the pavement. A buſhel baſker of the 
furze thus prepared, was allotted to cach horſe every 
morning inſtead of corn; but, I believe, three horſes 
had generally only two baſkets; not becauſe it was 
conſidered as fufficient, but owing to the tediouſueſ 
of cutting and threſhing, and ſometimes from hind- 
rance of bringing in, by bad weather; perhaps too, 
from: not being. _ to the work, and now and then 
| a little 


19 


therefore, ſtriMly ſpeaking, to ſay, that with ris 
buſhels three horſes worked in every reſpect as 
uſual, though without any corn, This food, with 
hay, was continued till the middle of May 1796, 
when the horſes were put to graſs. I hope it will 
hot be treſpaffing too much on your patience by re- 


the ſhafts, is a young, ſtrong, and healthy gelding; 
the other two are old mares, and generally uſed as 
leaders to oxen, which commonly draw in harneſs. 
One of the mares the preceding winter (1794-5) 
was very ſhort winded; this, (1795-6) while eating 
the furze, breathed quite free and eaſy. She was 
with foal. The other mare in winter, had always 
ſwelled legs; in this of 1495-6, her legs continued 
2s they had been the ſummer before nog in the 
leaſt enlarged. It was (what is here called) the 
French furze which I uſed, - and only the tender 
green tops thereof. The woody part, and even 
thoſe which were brown, were rejefted. 

If this rugged plant ſhould on trial, in its wild | 
ſtate, be found to merit more attention than has been 


ground, well prepared, arid with-implements adapted 
to cutting and grinding or bruiſing it, with a regular 
and judicious mode of uſing, would render it of 
more importance than a few trials without ſuch aids 
could poll lead us to * ” 


: little idleneſs, when not looked" after. I eught, 


ating the ſtate of the three horſes. One, uſed for 


generally allowed; it may de thought that good 


Should 


ä———— — —äõ— — — — — — —— AB > os 


with the natyre, preparation by mill, and uſe of fue 
than I am, there can be no doubt of his readineſs ty 
communicate ſuch information. If any one {houli 
be inclined to try the beſt mode of culture and uſt 


general uſe, Perhaps too, a comparative trial wit 


t 3 


Should the foregoing — w dels 
1 of any gentleman, more converſan 


perhaps he would prefer the French furze, J 
ſow; as near the ſtables as convenient, ſoime broad. 


_ caſt—ſome in drills, at different diſtances, and bor 


it; to cut it under a year's growth; to have a light 
ſkeleton cart for conveying, and a mill of Angle and 


| cheap conſtruction to bruiſe it. Perhaps an acꝶę ai 
| ſuch furze ground might be found of more value u 


producing a healthy, cheap, and hearty food fir 
cattle during winter, than many other crops now in 


carrots, potatoes, parſnips, &c. might not be ulelek 

If a model of a mill for breaking the ſpines q. 
not be eaſily obtained, perhaps an original, cheap, 
and ſimple one may be conſtructed with two wooden 
cylinders grooved. longitudinally, the ends cogged, 
and turned by hand with a winch Ike the cr 


: apple- mill. Tos - 1 N | 
TI remain. with ch eſteem, dear fag 
Tour very humble ſervant, 


JOHN HARVEY prac 
'P. 8. This Society has a model of a mill for the purpok | 


aboveſaid, which is conſtructed on the principle of the cm- 
mon one, for bruiſing bark, woad, &c. &c. ] * 


Pao: 
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Pact 317. © Lord CathearPs Letter to dept roma 
« tural Society in Scotland. 


« THE ſowing of whins for feeding of cattle takes 
« mightily about London now; the thin dry ſoil,” that" is 
good for nothing elſe, they manage in the ſame way'as for 
« ſown graſs; but, in place of that, they ſow it in the ſpring 
« with whin ſeed. They mow the whins that ſummer, 
« and continue to do {> yearly thereafter. They reckon , 
« one acre produces at the rate of ten loads or ten tons, 
« 20 cwt. each; this they ſtack up. They have a contri- 
« yance for chopping them, and they commonly cut at 
« once as much as ſerves their cattle for two days; a gen- 
« tleman who has tried them, aſſures me, that all his horſes 
hof every kind, as well for draught as for riding, eat them 
« 35 readily as they do hay; and he thinks them as good 
« feeding. This improvement comes from Wales, where 
& it has been pradtſed theſe hundred years.” 


Pace $19, * Directions by Major Henkuty,s in Wates, 
for sowing Whin Seed, and using the Whins, com- 
« municated to the Society by General dbercyonby, 
« of Glassock, 


« THEY ſhould be ſowed: in February, March, or 
« April; 6lb. will ſow.an acre. The place where they are 
« ſowed muſt be made very free of graſs, and all ſorts of 
« cattle muſt be kept out. One acre will produce fifteen, 
© tons, which will feed as far as fifteen tons of hay. The 
time to begin to cut them is in October or ſooner. They 
ce will continue to grow till Chriſtmas, and be fit for uſe till 
March. When vou give them to the horſes, they muſt 
* be bruiſed by a mill, or otherwiſe be pounded, and given 
* in a day after they are bruiſed; if you N 
(0 
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„ein n 2} Go very ei- net 
« will ſerve for a ton of furze · The. furze muſt be oy, 
& only what is the growth one year, beginning in or hefe 
October. The Major has fed ſixteen. horſes with the 
* 09 Labor ne = 3 
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[By the Rey. Txonas Bzoucuzox.] © 


HE turnip cabbage is à plant ede uon 
this kingdom, but as a vegetable for the gar: 

den, and rarely cultivated, even for that purpoſe 
An attempt was made many years fince by the Society 
of Arts in London, to introduce it as an article d 
huſbandry; but though the report of the experi 
ment made for that purpoſe was highly favourable, 
it afterwards fell into diſuſe. I became firſt ac 
' quainted with it about ſix or ſeven years ſince, when 
a few ſeeds were given me in the month of July; by 
a perſon of Bath, under the name of Cape Cabbage. 
Sown ſo late the plants did not bulb, but the ſtrongel 
were planted out, and the ſeed ſaved the following 
year; from whence all I have hitherto cultiyatel 
have been produced. I have uniformly/found them 
a moſt excellent food for ſheep, and have giventhen 
with great advantage to cows and horſes. © 


„ 
This plant differs very much from the Turnig- 


ved Cabbage, that plant bears it bulb under the 
rarface of the yroutid; and Its af more nearly re- 


n 


turnip-cabbage produces irs bulb above the furface 
of the ſtalk, ſurrounded with leaves, nearly reſemb- 
and rather light foil, The feeds may be ſown at any 


and even later, if not intended to be tranſplanted. 
They muſt be fown very thin, and the plants thinned 


is to prepare a part of the land, intended for the 
crops, as early as poſſible for the ſeed · beds, by which 
means you can conveniently allot” good room for 
thoſe beds, and will fave the trouble and expence of 
carrying them from the garden to the field. © When 
the land is prepared, (which ſhould be done nearly 
as for common turnips) and the plants in the ſeed- 
beds are from five to ſeven weeks old, let it be 
ploughed in fmall two- bout ridges, let a light roller 


and let the plants be immediately put in as nearly as 
poſſible in the middle of the ridges, about three 
feet aſunder; obſerving not to plongh more ridges 
than will be planted in the ſame day. The ſtouter 
the plants are in reaſon when tranſplanted, the bet- 
ter. The land muſt on no account be ploughed 
| when 


nnn Io. Wo" ODS n= I >” 4, W*” Mh, <=. £9. 0. 


ſembles that of che common turnip; whereds the 
of the ground, which bulb is in fact an enlorgemeiit 
ling thoſe of brocoli,- It delights in à dry, elevated, 


time from the end of March to the middle of May; 


out to about three inches aſunder. The beſt method 


follow the plough, to flatten the tops of the ridges, 


| 
| 
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when: wet, as the plants put in under ſuch eic 
ſtances never thrive. ., When the plants have take 
firm root, and the weeds begin to appear, let a fur 
row be ſtruck from each ſide of che ridges, with 
plough narrow at the tail, and the ground not mand 
by the plough be hand-hped, When the week 
are. perfectly witherod, before the plants are 
—— ——— 
care not to throw the earth oven the hearts of the 
plants. This gperation may by n more 
thay once, if found neceſſary. 4 
hae beſt time for feeding off he crop is 8 
alle, of March to the lateſt poſſible time the land 
can be ſpared. ., The ſprouts may, be cut off en 
when in bloſſom, and left to wither for the ſheep, ot 
cows, and the bulbs cut and carried to a barn. ct 
ſhed, where they may be preſerved for a long time 
When a little withered, they are very good, fer 
horſes, being highly nutritious, and free from adi 
juices. If ſown. early, they might be fed off late i 
che autumn; but, perhaps, not ſo profitably. api 
the ſpring. They ſhould be hurdled off for ſheep, 
as common turnips. It ſeldom, happens that, ha 
need be given with them, even to fat ſheep, which 
have always been found to thrive more and file 
upon them,, than upon any other food whatever, 


S corn. 
| © THOMAS BROUGHTON. 
"Redlatd-Porumage, IIEO 1797. 4 
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In Letters to the SECRETARY, Pa 
_ (By the Rev. Epwany Wars.) - 


S information, whether i ir be the reſult of ſcien- 
tiſic reſearches, or that of a more ſimple 
nature, founded upon experience and well atteſted, 


7 Es . 2 


I have ventured to ſend to you (for the peruſal of 


ing letter; and if it ſhould at all tend to the goqd 
of the community, my end will be abundantly an- 
ſwered. And further, if the Society ſhould be of 
opinion that it may, they are at liberty to publiſh | it, 

with my name and place of abode, 

Perhaps, amongſt all the various kinds of fbr 
mation, there may be times and ſeaſons, when that 
which is the moſt ſimple may be of the moſt general 


ally communicated” and by every deſcription of 
them, with greater facility, carried into practice. 
Notwithſtanding the conſiderate goodneſs of the 
Society, in informing the publick of the cheapeſt 
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more than uſual, the growers of that uſeful root are, 
in general, ſo bigotted, or rather wedded, to their 


. wt, 4 7 . 
1 1 


On the Cultivation of Poravass from the Rind, Y | 
5 5 


sin, © Odstock, near alia, March 14, 1796. 


has always been thought advantageous to the public;. - 


your reſpectable and very uſeful Society) the follow- 


uſe, becauſe it can be more eaſily and more effectu- 


method of raiſing potatoes, and at this time to plant 5 
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old method of doing things, that it is with the great 
difficulty they can be prevailed on to make improve; 
ments, although it would certainly tend to their ow 
and the general good; and tendered quite certainby 
experiments already tried: Ir is in conſequence of 
converſation with men of this deſcriptiot!, that I am 
induced to trouble you with this letter, menwho would 
not be convinced tothe contrary; but that the de. 
caying potatoe afforded ſo much mote nouriſhuen 
to the. green which ſprung from it, than cobld pub 
ſibly | be afforded from a piete of rind, as would ren) 
der the crop much more abundant. and affetted to 
diſbelieve what was inſerted in the Salibury Jos 
by your Society, becauſe the perſons' names} who 
made the experiments, were not inſerted. Howeyer; 
having been in the habit of plauting potatoes: fot 
theſe 15 or 16 years paſt, I have been induced to 
make the following experiments: 

In the year 1790, 1 planted a large ſquare * po- 
tatoes, one-third, of which was with the rind, ons 
third with whole. potatoes, and the other part with 
pieces, cut in the uſual way; and I aſſure you, when 
the ſeaſon came for digging, there was not the lea 
viſible difference in the produce. e 

The following year, I planted in the ſame row or 
grill, nc whole potatoc, one piece, and one pie 
of rind, in which there was an eye, alcernately; and 
when the ſeaſon came for digging, I was very cates 
ful in my obſervation, but unable. to perceive any 

difference in the crop. . 
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up my potatoes, beſides. thoſe fit for eating, I diſcos 
vered a great number about the ſiae of a walnut, and 
from that to a hazel nut, which I ordered to he left 
in the ground. In the ſpring of 1794 my two pos 
tatoe beds were irregularly. covered with greens, 


prepared, about the middle of April (for, on ac- 
count of the coldneſs of the land, L have always had 
the belt crops from potatoes planted at that time) two 
other beds, about the ſame ſize, into which I tranſ- 
planted theſe greens; about 1- third of which had the 
ſeed hanging to them, and about 2-thirds had not, 
having dropped off in drawing; with theſe I planted 
one bed and an half, and made up the other half bed 
partly with whole, and partly with potatoes cut in 
the common way, ſome in drills, and ſome planted in 
holes made with a ſetting- ſtick; and I have to ſtate, 
that we were as exact as poſſible (without weighing 
or meaſuring) in our obſervations, and we could not 
diſcern the leaſt difference in the productionz and 
the crop, to all appearance, was quite as good from 
the ſhoots as from the whole or the cut potatoe; and 
| am convinced, there is not the leaſt neceſſity for 
planting the potatoe, in order to raiſe a crop; as the 


maining half bed with whole and cut potatoes, when 


end, was, that if I had told my neighbotrs. that the 
ſhoots produced as good a crop as the rind, and the 
| 8 


ja the year, 1793, when the ſervant was digging 


which ſprung from theſe ſmall potatoes; I therefore 


rind, or ſhoots, will produce one equally as good. 
The reaſon which induced me to make out the re- 


before was ſatisfied that the rind would anſwer the 


* 


[%], 


rind as the ſhoots; they would 100 replied; © ty 
« js very probable, but if you had planted whole, g 
cut potatoes, your crop would have exceeded 8 
ther! With my beſt wiſhes for che proſper 
of the Society, 

ls am, fir, your obe et humble ſervant, 


| EDWARD WHITTLE, 


FROM THE SAME: | 5 
in, 

I anſwer to your fardur of Sept. sch, I have onh 

to obſerve, that I continue as uſual, to plant onh 
the parings of potatots, and the young ſhoots whid 
occaſionally ſpring from the very ſmall ones, getieralh 
left in the ground as good for nothing, and whid 
are ſeldom picked out, except for the purpoſe d 
cleaning the land. Sometimes I have platited then 
in drills, and ſometimes in holes made with a ſtich, 
covering thein with muck ; but as to the manner d 
planting, I have never obſerved any difference it 
the crops. —Laſt year, indeed, I was from home! 
conſiderable part of the year, and I find rhe potatoes 


were cut in pieces when planted, but I have found 


no advantage by it in the preſent crop, EI wi! 
expected from new ground. 

When the potatoes are pared for plating one ot 
two eyes ſhould be carefully preſerved in every piett, 
and a ſmall portion of the potatoes, about the 20 
an horſe-bean to every eye. 6 

I am, fir, your obedient humble forviain; 

EDWARD WHITTLE | 


. Bo BE RE, © =, r kt. 
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Account of a Series of Eepirimente, ron 
Suur in WHEAT. 5870 


' 


[From James 1 eſqz 
In a Letter to James Gorpoy, jun. 10 | 


six, | Harlington, Dec, 21, 1797, 


' $1 underſtand you are a member of the Bath 
Agricultural Society, I ſend you an account 
of ſome experiments made by myſelf, relative to the 
diſtemper in wheat called ſmut, or burnt grain, on 
the truth and accuracy of which you may depend: 

1785, My crop was infected with ſmut to ſuch 
a degree, that beſides the loſs in quantity, the price 
was not equal to that of my N by 18. 6d. 
or 28. per buſhel. 

Od. 1796. I ſowed, in two Aiken gardens, 
ſound grains picked out of ears, part of which 
were ſmutty, the produce was perfectly ſound. 

remained much at a loſs reſpecting the cauſe of 
this diſeaſe, till the year 1789, when I was again 
called to attend to the ſubject by the following 
occurrence: A neighbour reported to me, that, 
during his illneſs the preceding autumn, part of a 
feld had been ſown, and he found on his recovery, 
that the lime uſed to prepare the ſeed was old and 
much ſlacked with the weather; he therefore im- 

vol. Ix. H | mediately 
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jo mediately ſent to the kiln for ſome quick lime 9 
1 prepare the ſeed for the remainder of the field; tha 
| 1 which was prepared with ſlack lime was four 
5 the other produced ſound corn. 

* Nov. 6th, 1789. I divided half a pint of per. 
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fectly ſound wheat into two equal parts: 
1ſt part, Steeped in ſtrong brine and dried wil 
quick- lime: — the produce perfectly ſound. 
ad, Rubbed with the black powder out of the 
ſſmut- balls, and ſteeped and limed as the for. 
mer: haf the produce was ſmut. _ 
Nov. zd, 1790. Bought of a neige one 
buſhel of very ſmutty wheat, and divided it in 
chree parts. 
iſt, Prepared with brine Ne lime made b 
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ter: produce very ſmutty. 9 4 al 
2d, Sown dry 5 without preparaion 
very ſmutty. | 


za, Waſhed in three waters, then Road his: 
and dried with quick lime:—nearly clean. 
Oct. 7th, 1791. Two pecks of the worſt of th 
produce of the laſt SALE were ny in 
four parts:— 
| iſt, Steeped one mur in ern via and fm 
. _ wet:—produce very ſmutty. — 
2d, Steeped in water only, and diied with! = 
- ance of quick- lime: not quite ſo bad. 


zd, Sown _— ' without "any prepara 
very ſmutty. [2 


4th; Wake 


f 
J— 99 J 0 
ach, Waſhed in five waters, till it appeared per- 


bat fectly clean, and then ſown wet: appeared to 
tt, have but little ſmut, but when threſhed was tailed. 


04. 19th, 1792. Divided into four parts two pecks 
of the worſt of the produce of the laſt experiment: 
iſt, Sown dry :—nearly half ſmut. 


lye of wood-aſhes, and then ſmothered with 
quick lime:—nearly free from ſmut. 
za, Steeped in ſtrong brine half an hour:—above 
half ſmut. 
4th, Waſhed in five waters, and alſo in, a 
lye, and ſown wet: —more ſmut than part 2d. 
Od. 20th. Of the ſame wheat, ſowed acroſs a 
land five rows, containing each 330 grains; — 
iſt row, ſteeped in ſtrong ye 20 hours ;—had 
only three ears off ſmut. 
2d row, ſown dry:—about half ſmut. 
za row, ſteeped 20 hours in ſtrong lime-water:— 
only one ear of ſmut. 
4th row, ſteeped in ſtrong ſalt brine 20 hours:— 
about two-thirds was ſmut, and the ſound ears 
were not ſo good as theſe of 2d row. | 
5th row, waſhed in five waters, and'then in ſtrong 
lye, perfectly dried with quick lime, kept ſix 
days and then ſown: — perfectiy ſound. 
Oct. gth, 1793. 1ſt, Sowed fix ounces of old 
ſmutty wheat, the produce of experiment 3, 
1791, without any preparation:—produce very 


ate 


ne, 


2d, Waſhed in five waters, and alſo. in ſtrong 


H 2 ſmutty, 


5 4, 
. L 100 J 
u, and ibe n mbh thee * 2 
neu ſeed. 
ad, Of the worſt of the N of 2 
3, Oct. 19, 1792, ſowed lb. ſteeped ao hem 
in one quart of water, to which was added om 
ounce of oil of vitriol, and {own 1 Wetti—& 1 
ears of ſmut. FE. 

3d, 11b. of ditto, with two ounces of al of vir 

 —only. two ears of ſmut. l 

4th, 1 lb. of ditto, with three ounces of lng: 

perfectly ſound. | 

5th, 11b. ſteeped 20 hours in ſirong * 

very ſmutty, nearly half and half. | 

N.B. By ſtrong brine, I mean to bear an egg 

6th, 2 5. ſteeped 20 hours in ſtrong lime- Water: 

Aa little ſmut, enough to tail the ſample. | 25 

7th, Part of the fame wheat ſown r 

thirds were ſmut. 

I feel myſelf bound in juſtice to mention, tht 
had the firſt hint of the uſe of oil of vitrial, ina con 
verfation with Mr. RopzrxT D. Hicks, a ſurgeon 
at Toddington in - Bedfordſhire, . I have 40-obſeric 
here, that in this, and in all my experiments, ths 
brine ſeemed always to injure the plants through 
the whole of their progreſs, from their being ſown 
till harveſt; but as it in ſome degree waſhed ths 

| ſeed, the produce by this means, might be theiles 
ſmutty. As this experiment ſeemed to be ve) 


fatisfadtory, with regard. to the good effect of gil of 
vi 
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triol as a preventative againſt ſmut, I was deſirous 
aſcertain in what proportion it might, with ſafety, 


7 uſed; and therefore.: wade the e ex- 
k eriments :— 


Aug. 28th, 1794. Choſe 1580 ne . of 
ew wheat, and divided them into eight parts: 

iſt, Steeped 20 hours in oil of vitriol only; 2d, 

Steeped 20 hours in oil of vitriol and water in 
equal quantities: did not grow. In both theſe 
caſes the wheat was ſuſpended by liquid. 
za, Steeped 20 hours in water with one-fifth oil 
of vitriol. 4thz.5th, 6th, 9th, and 8th, with 
the proportion of 1-7th, 1-9th, 1-11th, 1-21, 
and 1-31 of ditto:—theſe all grew well, as did 
fame unprepared, | 
But I obſerved that the R Bu che prepared 
ſeed appeared to be the moſt vigorous and handſome; 
and that the grubs which abounded | in the n 
ſeemed to prefer tgem. 

04. 16th. Being convincelh; by the ko 
-xperiment, of the efficacy of the vitriolic acid in 
preventing ſmut, I ſteeped a great part of my feed 
wheat this year; the bag which was uſed for that 
purpoſe burſt on the 1oth, and let cut about one 
gallon of the wheat, which femained in the tub till 
his day, when, on taking it out I found it very ſoft 
and much ſwoln, and I concluded that its vegetative 
power was deſtroyed; I, howev ſowed it wet, on 
@ ſmall peek of ground, and raked it in by hand, 

LAT and, 
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muſt nearly all have grown. 


ſprouted, though ſome of the ſame wheat, ſteepel 


1 0 ] 


and, to my great bels, in a ſhort time found, 
from the quantity of plants on the — that t 


Oct. 21, 1795. Steeped one buſhel of: wheat 
20 hours in oil of vitriol and water, in the proper. 
tion of 1 to 30; and by means of a baſket, drainei 
the liquid from it, intending to have ſown it the 
next morning, but a very heavy rain falling pre. 
vented the feed being ſown till the 26th; during 
which time the ſeed became nearly dry, and had 10 


in water only, and not otherwiſe under the fant 
circumſtances, had grown half an inch or mom 
The vitriolated ſeed was ſown on half an acre d 
land at the time above-mentioned, but did nd 
come up till the adjoining lands. were all green, a 
not more than 1- Ach of it ever came up at all; a 
the plants were poor and weak for a length of iin 
From the foregoing experiments, it appears, 
1ſt, That the diſorder is communicated by infection 
24, That the vitriolick acid deſtroys that inſectia 
zd, That the quantity ſufficient is as 1 to 303 
4th, That a much greater proportion we be 
uſed with ſafety; - 09 e 
th, That the ſeed ſhould not be ſuffered to dy 
after it is taken out of the ſteep; but - remis 
in it ſome time without danger. 


I am, Ce. &c. | ER” 


= 


JAMES GORDON, jus 
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N. B. Some doubt having ariſen in the Committee, whe- 
ther Mr. IN NIN GS's proportions of oil of vitriol to water, 
were eſtimated by weight, or by meaſure, and as on account 
of the difference in the ſpecifick gravity of thoſe fluids ſome 


conſiderable uncertainty might remain to the practitioner; 
Mr. SLOPER was deſired to procure from Mr. Goxpox an 


explanation of the fact. He therefore wrote to Mr. Gorpon 
on the _— which produced _ following anſwers. 


e 
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To, de SECRETARY... ... 


ein, ban Aube Ble, Jan." 16, 1197; 


P a of a enter L received from Mr. 
SLOPER, Who I requeſted would do me the 
fayour of looking over the courſe of experiments 
that had been made to cure the Smut i in Wheat, and 
which I had communicated to you, 1 trouble you 
with this. He ſent me ſeyeral queries, which were 
neceſſary ; to clucidate the, proceſs of the experiments. | 
The other ſide of this contains the anſwer to them, 
from my friend, Mr. INNINds, whoſe care and 
accuracy in going through theſe experiments, and 
their ſucceſs, make them highly e che pub. 
lick attention. n ” 
1 2452 1 5 

Your'moſt obedient humble Ig 

JAMES GORDON, ow 
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] AM. ſorry the want of being explicit In the 


account of my experiments, ſhould occaſion you 
ſo much trouble; I believe, however, that a ſecond 


reading of my account will ſhew that the time ne. 


ceſſary for the wheat to remain in the ſteep is 20 
hours. In anſwer to the other query, pleaſe to 
inform your friends, that I go by meaſure; and that 
the quantity which I have found ſucceed, is ag one 
gallon of oil of vitriol to thirty gallons of water, 
The Whcar uff boi he bur imo the lep ll 
heat! 18 "nearly g one 6 8 | 
It may be alked, ref 1 fix upon 20 i 
p roper time for the wheat to remalfl it the tub; wy 


es is this: in mine, as in moſt large farms," there 


is al an odd man employed about home even ih ht 
time; as foori as he has had his breakfaſt,” he puts 2 
much wheat as will be wanred for the next day, aw 
the baſket, and lets 3 it down into che tub, where the 
vitro! and water is; and the next morning, abet 
five O clock, the ballet is pulled up over the tub to 
drain, that none of the vitriolated Water may be 
loſt, and the ſeed put into the ſacks juſt before ve 
ſer off; and thus the buſineſs of ſtreping the ſeed 
not! 000 07 goe 
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des on regularly, without any harry or hindra nice 
me labourers employed in the _—_ ig — 


he buſineſs. 


len, ua bre, e . 
w. Jennings. 
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ART. VIII. 
On Sund Topic. 


[By Mr. Jon 8 l 3 Tao wn th Ll of an 
4 8 


DEAR SIR, , 3 | ; 


P)ETACHED a my l W hook from 
Agriculture, I'feel every degree of diffidence, 
in preſuming to olfer à few hints on a ſubject in 
which individually, I am ſo little concerned, and, 
generally, ſo little informed of. Yet, fir, to a per- 
ſon alive to the beſt intereſts of mankind, (ſubordi- 
nately conſidered) it muſt be no ſmall pleaſure to 
trace the progreſs of that ſociety, in which you. - 
dear ſo conſpicuous a part to obſerve ſuch ample 
patronage, ſuch OT _— from * 
united exertionss. | 
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Some writer remarks, that whoever makes iy 
cars of corn, or two blades of graſs, to grow upon 
ſpot of ground where only one grew before, deler 
better of mankind, and does more eilential ſenig 
to his Ts: __ the whole race of politician 


put together. 1 
While every enden mind muſt deprecate thy 


dereliction of human reaſon, which aſſociates ſo la 


a portion of rational beings, in the ſtudy of th 
inſtruments of deſtruction, yours is the gratifying 
the ſuperior employment vf. turning the ſword into: 
ploughſhare, and the pike into a pruning-knik, 
It is your”s not. to exult over flaughtered million— 
but to pour the oil of gladneſs into the boſom d 


thoſe leſs favoured with the comforts of life, Mmilig 


the earth yield{more-abundantly'to their neceſlitic 


(the moſt innocent and laudable of all purſuits) ad 


thereby rendering their condition more Confonan 
withi the dignity of human nature. 14 
From whar fatality, or from what cireun 

it happens, that many af the moſt uſeful ſeiences we, 
as it were; rejected from publick ſeminaries vf 
cation, While the moſt frivolous and uſeles n 
are adopted, I am at a loſs to ſay; and why e ut 
forbidden to inveſtigate: truth, but expeſted 1946 
here to a/ ſet of eſtabliſhed dogmas, may be de 
plored When, | perhaps, the ſcaſon of improvemen 
is gone by, and ſociety left to pour an unavaling 


tear over a ſyſtem of tuition ſo weak and injuries 


Agricuuri 
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Agricultural tracts (for inſtanoe) I have not 
noticed encouraged in ſchool libraries, or its objects 
made any part of a tutor's monitions. But, fir, 
what muſt be the caſe, if rational purſuits be not 
pleaſingly enforced on the attention of the young 
enquirer? Why, if good ſeed be not ſown, tares 
will uſurp its place, and ſociety receive poſitive in- 
jury, in proportion as che mental field is egen | 
by extraneous and frivolous matte. 

One part in thoſe objects which fall wha your 
cognizance, I have noticed with pleaſure, and that is, 
in pointing out (even on a ſelfiſh ground) that it is 
the intereſt of mankind to treat all animals with 
kindneſs and humanity—to give them wholſome 
food, to work them moderately, and by keeping 
them warm, clean, and comfortable, ſhield them 
from thoſe ſeverities they are Nr nent 6/4 as 
ſenſible to as ourſelves. 2 155 
Impreſſed with a conviction of the injerics is 
ſuſtain from our hands, I have ventured'to plead 
the cauſe of the Rights of Animals; and in the 
European Magazine for January 1796, &c. (if 1 
recollect) I publiſhed a ml ee chat 
important ſubject. I 21 1%] 

It is difficult for a young writer to W ay 
thing abſolutely new; little is left, but to preſent 
well-known facts in a more ſtriking point of view, | 
and thereby rivet Wm and facilitate n 
reception. 1 


An 
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An idea has occurred to me, which it Was ih 
primary obhect of this paper to communicate, thy 
might facilitate the progreſs of agriculture and i 
arts, and prove lucrative in the adoption, and ah 
vantageous to the publick. It is, to eſtablih 
manufactory upon an extenſive ſcale, for mbig 
very ſmall models of all the inſtruments uſed in, ix 
connedted with huſbandry, upon a neat, portable, and 
| cheap plan; theſe; again to be claſſed in ſmall cheſt 
comprifirig varieties of each, &c. with plam;deſery. 
tions. This would ſell patent. e 
lick the moſt approved methods, be a pleaſing 
introduction into private; circles and ſchoola, 
by the attention they would excite be highly ulchl 
might form an article of curious exportation, 
enable us in return to receive foreign improvements; 
and open a way to the. neareſt poſſible poim of 
perfection. Copper- plates are very inadequute io 
good a purpoſe, as it ee l r 
by cis mode. A1 bac 110. mou mills 

There is tha of AT to hich! 
think attention ſhauld ftrpngly be enfotcedꝭ iat 
that hedges could be made ſources af much greater 
profit than at preſent is attempted. Thegeldes 
conceive, if planted on an extenſive ſcale;/would pro- 
duee moſt. valuable wine, far ſuperior to ſatue foreign) 
and its underwood be productive and-Juxuriant 
enough or domeſtick purpoſes. Should vr not 
ſtudy to cultivate our bleakeſt ſpots, with my 
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noſt 1 and uſeful, as well as congenial? Ave 
ere not trees or ffirubs that would flouriſh in 


uch ſpots, and bear fruits, tulgſe Juices. might be 
urned to many purpoſes? : 
[5 not this the caſe with the berries of the hier” 


& & EF = 


which I have read, that irs red berries, fermented, 
afford a grateful acid Jaice, which is uſed as 71 


mon beverage? 


hat is moſt uſeful, under fuch circuinſtances as tiow 
rreclude the adoption of our uſual fruits. | 

I think plain ĩnſtructions on all topicks of farming, 
if adopted on the plan of the moral tracts of the 
Cheap Repoſitory, would be highly beneficial; would 
fell among all farmers and young perſons about 


that are now intruded on their attentions by indigent 
inerants, and operating in the worlt way poſſible 
on their morals. 

I have now to apologize for theſe few remarks— 
accept them as a little tribute of regard for your 
labours, and as from one who will be glad ro em- 


6 — . 


bes W ,, 


to n with the wiſhes of the Bath N 
[ am, dear fir, - 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 


Bath, 1797. JOHN FELTHAM. | 


or mountain aſh, in the coldeſt parts of Wales, of 


Doubtleſs from northern climates. we aber | 


them, and thereby exclude thoſe pernicious works 


brace any future opportunity that may enable him 
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4 } ART. IX. 


Description of a DR 4INING-PLoUGn, 


 wITH 4 PLATE. 
In a Letter to the SECRETARY. ; 
SIR, NN | Buscot-Park, 1797, 


1 for your peruſal, and to copy if you pleaſe 
a letter from my friend, the Rev. Moszs Hopes: 
BARTHOLOMEW, of Edgecot near Banbury, Oxon, - 
You will have the goodneſs to favour me with your 

| obſervations thereon, which I particularly requeſ, 
having received information that in the rooms of 
the ſociety there is-a model of a Draining- .Plougt, 

* ſimilar to Mr. Warrs's patent one. 


I am, fir, 
Your obedient humble ſervant, ' 
k E. L. LOVEDEN. 
* DEAR SIR, Edgecot, Dec. 28, 1191. 


« I rave ſent you a rough: draught” of : 
Plough, which I ſaw worked for the firſt time in thi 
country, on the 23d inſtant; my engagements atthi 
ſeaſon have prevented an earlier communication to 
you, of a machine ſo well calculated for your ſe 0 
your particular land. The whole neighbourhood was 


quite ignorant of the method of proceeding, except 
; 


1 


[nan J 


a neighbour of mine, Who is no mettuinicls; and 
derer held a plough) to whom the machine be- 
longed, and who bought it from the good effects he 
{xy produced by it. A cloſe of old paſture land, 
containing fourteen acres, was completely under. 
grained in four hours; from the wetneſs of the 
ſon the furrows were moſtly full of water, the 


which occaſioned the growth of rough graſs in the 
furrows, and which rather impeded the work; the 
plough, from the rolling coulter, was put into a 
ditch that mounded the ground, (ſufficiently low to 
take of any water) and drawn up the furrows to the 
higheſt ground, at the depth of 15 inches: in a few 
minutes the water ran in a ſtream through the open- 
ing, and has continued fo to do, though not in ſuch 
quantities; the furrows are dry, and ſo ſmall is the 
upper appearance, that it ſeems only like à ſmall 
mark of a wheel; there was unfortunately a head- 
land, with an open trench nearly filled up; the 
ſeveral underdrains were croſſed by one at the fame 
depth; along this trench a ſtream to the full fize of 
the bore immediately followed, and all the under- 
(rains were emptied by it, except three, which, from 
the unevenneſs .of the ſurface, were not croſſed. 
This ground was looked upon as a very dry one, 
except in wet ſeaſons; is rich paſture land, the ſoil 
rather clay, with now and then a thin ſcaly part. 
lo very wet lands double ſhafts would be beſt, and 


ä 


e 


ridges were caſt rather high, to keep the land dry, 


vith this letter from an old friend. 


No. 


| L 2 J 


the wheels ſhould always be low; what I ſaꝶ wer 
too high, and eight or ten horſes required; if yo 
do not draw from the ditch, you cannot work iny 
it; therefore, put the plough into the "ditch i 
poſſible, or make a ſhort trench to receive the pl, 
when the ditch is on the further fide of the hedge, 
with openings for the water to paſs. 

Thinking you would like to be Pac 1 


great agricultural improvement, you are trouble 


C 1 am, dear fir, your's, xc. f 


Replonato of the Plateof a Patent Plugh, baue 


1 Small Roller to prevent the Plough from entering into 

the ground. 

2 A Rolling-Coulter to cut the turf and n beaker 

out in Arable Land. | 3 

3 A Flat Share, edged in front. a I | 

4 Bottom of the Share, round above whe wilted 

oral at the bottom, and pointed to make an opening 

for the water. 

5 Pinhead, by which the ſhare may be ſet to make the drain 

gacertain — — 
6 Plough- Beam, ſtrong and plated. Wy 

This Plough is worked by taking off the fore wheels of 8 

waggon, or other low wheels, with the Shafts/ta the Ale, 


. 
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Some further Practical Remarks on the Nature 
of Sazzy and Woot; and the Dirsozpezs of © 


Szxzy, &c. 
(By Mr. J. Corxins.) 
"54 Devizes, Dec, 1797. 


WII a view to improve the wool, of a flock 
of ſheep, at ſhearing time take notice of the 
fleece when cut off; look at the bottom or part of 
ſeparation; if it be ſfitchy-haired, mark that ſheep 
for ſale, or fatting, whatever other good qualities it 
may be poſſeſſed of. If thin of wool on the back, 
let that alſo be marked for ſale, or fatting; becauſe, 
when it rains long or hard, the water penetrates 
eaſily to the ſkin on the back, waſhes out the yoke, 
and chills the ſpinal marrow; the ſheep's: bac... in 
that caſe is raiſed into a curve, more or leſs as the 
chill is greater or leſs: and if I may be allowed a con- 
jecture from analogy among the human race, the ani- 
malcatchescold, aconghenſues, aconſumptionfollows, 
viſible by the leanneſs and weakneſs of the animal; 
and if it be not ſtopped, or cured, the ſheep dies rotten. 
ln the choice of your fleece for ſtock, avoid 
as much as poſſible a medium between . combing 
and clothing wool; as ſuch would not be. ſo uſeful 


for either purpoſe. Mark the ſheep beari ing ſuch 
vol. IX, I wool 
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wool for ſale, or farting. If your ſheep has a ver 
coarſe breech, mark it for ſale, or fatting. Sepany 
all theſe, together with ſcabbed, giddy; fly blon 
foot · root, dog's or pig's mouth, ſcouring, cr 
having an infectious diſorder, from the flock—al 
on no account whatſoever ſuffer them to be with i 

In the firſt choice of the ram or ewe, never y 


_ farther from your own farm, for any ram or exe 


than you can help; if yours be down land, bu n 


off the down; if incloſed, from the incloſed; ug 
ber to buy from worſe land, if poſſible, than you 
own, becauſe there is a greater probability the) x 


thrive in your keeping; but take care not to d 
them too well, as that may be attended wil gu 
inconveniences, if not with loſs; for a'ſheepHhull 
work hard for its maintenance whilſt in the floek; "et 
not be pinched; for then the ſame of'worl ito 
veniences, or loſs, may follow. Qhooſe che hand 
ſomeſt ſheep poſſible, but never neglect the con a 
fleece; if that be bad in either of the above mH 
inſtances, the ſheep, whether ram or ewe; ought 
be rejected, to all intents and purpoſes, howen! 
handſome the ſhape may be. Scarch the coat of i 
ram narrowly, to avoid a' ite bed. haired fleet, io 
this would ſo damage your wool in two years," tht 
it could not be recovered again, W without *changiny 
your flock, in 12 or 14 years... Again, howere 
handſome the ſhape, however fine the wool, reel 
Vi if he has not a * thick coat (in wich i pen 


EI I, 


(Us } 
of yoke, a certain ſign.of. health); along 1 ſhe back. 
The fame care ſhould be uſed in chooſing. the ram, 
whether for combing or. clothing wool. Buy your 
ram a little before ſhearing- time, if vou can; not at 
any fair or market, but at the farmer s houſe; for 
then you will ſee the ram as he is, without being 
ſhorn or trimmed by the ſbeep- barber, purpoſely for 
ſale; then you will alſo know the depth, or length, | 
of the ſtaple; the ſhorter, finer, and thicker it is, 
the better for clothing- woolz z the longer, chicker, 
and finer, the better for combing-wool. As to the 
age of the ram, when to be bought, I am not com- 
petent to decide. Some I have known to buy lambs 
at the cutting ſeaſon; ; 1 two-tceth others, 
four-teetun. 

As to the ewes, ew are rather to be raiſed out 
of your own flock, than bought in from elſewhere ; 
as they will be more naturalized to the oil, and 
other circumſtances peculiar to the farm. 


ln ſpeaking on the diſorders: of hep, 1a not 


pretend to treat of them under the notion of a ſheep- 
leech, or door, but only by obſervation and en- 
quiry of the ſame things, of many. different people, 
as farmers, ſhepherds, dealers in ſheep, and drovers; 
comparing their accounts together, rejecting fanci- 
ful or improbable narration, and retaining ſuch as 
ſeemed moſt agreeable to chat analogy which occurred 
to me in reading, or enquiry, concerning the human 
frame and its diſeaſes, uſing the hints my informers 
furniſhed - 
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rival me vit, for urker and bse aig 
when I was not ſarivfied.” © | 
Some preliminary obſervations. When a they 


dies, get a ſurgeon to open or diſſect it; get him y 


make his remarks as he proceeds, you noting the 


down in a book provided for that purpoſe; thish 


for two or three ſheep in every diſorder; Foul wi 


th er eby acquire ſkill enough to examine a dead (wig 


caſe by yourſelf, Then, by comparative auatonj 
many probable conjectures may be formed a8 f th 


diſorder, and as to the remedies to be applied; Noting 


down the time, and every other circutnſkahee, u 


gether with the following effects. Thus, by lr 
and little, an accumulation will be made of expe 


mental knowledge of the diſorders attending they 
and of a number of uſeful remedies; ne ww 


Haring or curing various diſorders. 8 


I know not of any expreſs treatiſe of W 
and gſteolegy of a ſheep, hog, or ox, but oni pam 


as ſcattered in various treatiſes of anatomy; Gun 


CoLLins,the French academicians \BLasrus, Vain 
TIN1, and perhaps others alſo; but there a! 
good one of the horſe, by S BRS, as alſo by SNA 

The rot, or conſumption, i is frequently the elſe 


a cold, to which ſheep are very liable Whg ban 


thin coats, and lodge on wet lands; as appeany 
their frequent coughing. How the Aube get into 
the liver, I can no more account for than ben 


* See before. various 


7 1 


various kinds of worms are bred in che hyman body 
in almoſt every part. The queſtion. Boro? in man) 
caſes, is very difficult to be anſwered, norwithſtand- 
ing the fact may be certain. ca 

The pelt-rot, or falling of of 1 the 1 7 or IE = 
ariſes, 1ſt, From a, ſudden alceration from a ſcanty | 
to a full feeding: :—adly, From. a partial even ih 
the ſpot where it falls off, on- the neck, oulders, 
the back, or the rump: —3dly, The ſhab, looſening 
it at the ground :—qthly, Gangreen, or ſphacelus, 
which the falling off of the. wool diſcovers. 4 

The foot. rot, or by ſome called the eur, is 8 
ſaid by moſt farmers and ſhepherds to, be infecti- 
ous. The | beſt information I can get concerning 
this, is, that between the claws of the fore-feet (as 
I do not find it attacks the hind- feet) a ſwelling i is 
perceived, which tends to ſeparate the claws in ſome 
degree. On ſqueezing or lancing it, a hairy Worm 


is taken out the place being anointed with ſome 


ointment, and bound up for a few days, the cure is 
effected. 

The hunger-rot Sen proceeds from the far- 
mer's poverty, or covetouſneſs, in giving very bad 
hay for their winter proviſion, which they do not 
eat; and 1s very eaſily diſcerned. by a flight. inſpeRtion 


of the flock when in fold. 


The goggles, a diſorder. unknown to our anceſtors, 
but, by comparing the different accounts of the ef- 
ſects together, appears very plainly to me, to be a 

| paralytick 
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paralytick firoke, affecting the ſpinal pr” ks 
whether I am right or r wrong in my. conjerutg "a 
may diſcover. 

The red-water, or the dropſy; as the ata ſack 
the blood almoſt ſerum, watery bladders in dite 
parts, chiefly in the fore-part of the animal'sbaw 
and the ſkin when ſtript off has red ſpots in varioy 
parts, and of various ſizes. My conjeftute} is that ik 
wool, uſually called frothy, is owing to this diſorde, 
a want of yoke, dryneſs, harſhneſs, thin aud wel 

Aaple, ſoon becomes dead, little or no proof; ail 
breaking it cries out, and much duſt flies off,” A 
theſe ſymptons are to be found in wool,” whieretls 
ſheep are fed conſtantly on a very light, and, ink 
ſoil, as Urchinfield, Herefordſhiree. 
The fore is not a common diſorder A have neu 
heard but of one inſtance of it, viz. a two⸗ toochel en 
belonging to Mr. T. ETHEREDOx, yeoman, Brough 


ton, Hants, It pined away and died. on opening it, i 


the bladder was found a calculus, the ſize of a H 
dling marble, looſe, round, with ſhort ſpines, coattl 


- externally white as chalk; internally, orratherunde 


the external coat, rather dark. It is in my cultod; 

The fy, or maggot ; if this happen before ſhea 
ing, the ſheep is indiſpoſed, and does not yield a p 
per quantity of yoke, and thus it becomes a prope 
nidus for the fly to ſpit its eggs in, which-are ſoot 


| hatched by the heat of the body. "The maggos 
immediately feed on the fleſh of the ſheep; but, i 


the 


1 


{ e 1. 


they are not deſtroyed by applying _ or ſome other 
known remedy, 30 the aggrieved place, (a good pro- 
verb, nat to loſe the ſheep for a penny-worth of 
tar) they increaſe ſo faſt in number and. ſize, chu 
the ſheep itſelf ; is fogn. deſtroyed. - The attack i is 
uſually near the ſhort ribs, after ſhearing, if warm 
moiſt weather, which in ſome meaſure hinders the 
yoke from riſing, (eſpecially in unhealthy ſheep) the 
flies more particularly attack the ſheep, as the ſtouts 
or dun-flies do horſes, in the like ſort of weather, — 
N. B. The wool increaſes in ſuch ſheep, as to its 
fineneſs and ſoftneſs, near and on the place affected, | 
and it has always A yellow-greeniſh colour. 

Giddineſs, , This is faid to ariſe from a worm, or 
maggot, under the horn, on either ſide, and that 
the turning round is the effect of this worm or mag- 
got. I have heard of cows being giddy alſo, and that 
a perforation has been made near the horn, the 
worm or maggot taken out, and the animal cured. 

| Broken-mouthed, A manifeſt er 'of age 
and decay. 

The worm in the tail, The hair Gs off "A 
animal reſtleſs, frequently rubbing the part affected, 
N from eating quietly. i its food by ſmart or 
(Query. Whether if che part were to be 


che cure might not probably be effected?) | 
The /hab,/cab, or itch, ſaid to be infectious; I am 

told there arc a inſeQs, whether of the ſame 
form 


ms the worm taken out, and a plaſter applied, 


form as in the human itch, 1 do not know; on! 
ſaw a ſcabbed ſheep waſhed with human urine, 
conſequence. whereof was, chat in a day or two th 
ſcab ſpread ſo far as the ſkin was wetted with 
urine. The uſual remedy is tobacco, ſteeped in 1 
ter (called ſhab· water) with ſome oil or {pirk aft 
pentine added thereto, and the aggrieved part xa 
therewith. N.B, The tobacco often bought fa 
this purpoſe has very little virtue in it, therefore th 
water can be but very weakly impregnated” with 
qualities; on which account, it ſeems to follow, tha 
robacco-water has little or nothing to do in the cure; 
but allowing it to be an uſeful ingredient towards 
cure, it ſhould ſeem moſt reaſonable to üſe the 
ſtrongeſt tobacco that could be procured,” as then 
muſt be moſt virtue therein, whatever thatvirtue be 
But as it is always uſed with oil or ſpirit of turpen- | 
tine, it ſeems to me probable that the turpentine i 
the ſpecific, properly lowered down with water & 
cording as the caſe may require, I am juſt now it- 
formed by a farmer, that his ſhepherd gets ſtrong 
tobacco and flower-ſulphur, and boils in the mes 
brine, and afterwards puts into it ſome oil of fpint 
of turpentine; uſing it without any water, and by 
applying it in ſmall quantities, finds it effeftual, He 
does not know the proportion of the ingredients; Þut 
this may be gueſſed at, or found by experiment. 
S Small and large Tick, Theſe abound molt with 
the animal that is diſcaſed, and may therefore de 
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conſidered as à ſign of unhealthineſs. [See Nedi de 
lnſecti.] An abundance even of the ſmall ticks gives 
the wool a yellowiſh, greeniſh colour, the ſineneſs and 
ſoftneſs is increaſed thereby. The large tick I have 
only found in the Suffex and Herefordſhire wool; in 
the latter, I have never found any harm therefrom; 
bur in the Suſſex wool and ſheep it produces much 
harm to both. The creature is flat of body, browniſh, 
with ſome white ſtreaks on its back; ſix legs; with a 
fat proboſcis, with three notches, like the teeth of a 
ſaw, on each fide, with' this it inſinuates to its head 
into the pelt of the ſheep, ſo that it cannot quit its 
hold voluntarily; ſoon after its legs drop off - a ſcab 
is raiſed, out of which oozes from time to time a ſmall 
quantity of ichorous moiſture. The ſcab ſpreads as 
the animal grows others are generated; and the 
evil is extended ſometimes to the great loſs of the 
farmer? ſome farms are more ſubjett to ĩt than others. 
A few very coarſe hairs grow through the ſcab, con- 
ſiderably coarſer than the ſurrounding wool. The 
ze of a full-grown tick is nearly that of a middling 
horſe-bean, The whole body appears filled with 
blood, and on opening a dry dead tick, the blood 
crumbles, and looks very like ſmall grains of = 
powder, browniſh, and not We. 

Dog-worried, bitten, or torn, This frequently 
ariſes from the negligence or impatience of the ſhep- 
herd; from his dog or dogs not being properly 
broke in; from the dogs of paſſengers; from dogs 

who 
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who are accuſtomed to run after ben hene 


attended to with care, watchfulneſs, and diligeher 


Frequently die of this diſorder, which ſeems ti he i 


them in the eye-vein, and thus a cure is obtained, 


ſheariug in June. 1795, 1 found by; enquiry the 


_ they ſee them; and from the ſheep-biting dog, vb 


catches the ſheep, uſually lambs, by the throat ws 
king a hole, with one of his holders, into the jupuly 
artery or vein, and ſucks the blood till rthelamba 


ſheep dies. If the dog be maſter of his trade; 


ſeldom tears the victim, and hardly leaves a ſign ben 
the miſchief was done. Theſe things gught w 


The /taggers, This diſorder attacks lambs. Wa 
ewes and lambs are put into water-meadowy. in the 
ſpring for feeding, it is uſual to hurdle off a q 
at a time, according to the number, and-the-lengi 
of time they are to be fed; in the hurdling it of 
there is what is called a gate, ſufficiently open to K 
the lambs through, and keep the ewes hach; d 
lambs, having the milk of the ewes and the ſinſtau 
of the graſs, che largeſt, ſtouteſt, and beſb of iht 


an apoplectick kind, from a too great fulneſs of oi 
If diſcovered in time, the ſhepherds frequently blen 


The chill is mentioned before. Query, H ts 
ſheep which are cotted every night, as in. Herelors 
ſhire, Monmouthſhire, Shropſhire are liable u 
be hurt by this diſorder? 

N. B. When ſuch a multitude of thorn ed te 


were of the beſt, ſtouteſt, and healthieſt Theep # 
| N e 
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the weather "was ſevere; they, to get e- Wen it, 
got ſo cloſe together, thar they were ſtifled; whereas 
the weaker, not being able to thruſt in ſo cloſe, 
eſcaped with their lives, as very few re of the 
latter, in compariſon to the former, die. 


——-S.. 5... 2% W957 07 | 


the farmers on the South- Downs, after ſhearing, for 
a few days, if the weather appear to be inelement, 
windy, or wet, to houſe their flocks in their barns, as 
they are generally empty at that ſeaſon: and this, or 
ſome ſuch precaution, ſeems to be called for, by ex- 
perience of the kc effedts of cel on 4 mo 

The uh, or Nd e If from too · moiſt 
food, indigeſtion, griping, or what other "eee If 
not ſtopped, it generally proves mortal. 

Some few Remedies uſed with ahh. 

Tar, for a cut in ſhearing, and to anoint the 75 
where the flies have bloʒnn. 

Dachs Elixir has been given for diſorders in the 
bowels, as well of ſheep as of horſes and oxen; to 
be worked off with plenty of TN. as that 
tends to preſerve the bowels caly. 

A ſheet of writing paper, boiled in one quart of 


Moo Xt eo Eo PITS... Ao. , > As wr RV X73 Ve. ” 


for the laſt; at twice to a freep; * to be FAIT a8 
che caſe may require. 


Bugleſs, Ointment made from the weld of wh. 
gloſs, when! in the fulneſs of bloſſom, pounded and 


milk to a pint, the whole to be given to a cow at once 


„ boiled 


It has been a cuſtom, time nick among 
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boiled in unwaſhed butter, then ſtrained. j into z po 
for uſe. This is exceeding good for bruiſes, ſtrain 
ſwellings, inſide or outſide, for man or beaſt; let 
be made ſtrong of the root, well boiled, but 1a 
burnt. It is a root ſcarce to be had, very plenty ſom 
years in one place, and in e to be ha 
for many years after 

Preſervation of the Health of Sheep. 1 the far. 
mer frequently look over his flock, and ſce thatthey 
tails are kept clean; for there is no animal which] 
am acquainted with, but ſhuns as much as poſlibl 
its own dung; and therefore it muſt be very noiſom 
to the ſheep, to have ſuch a quantity hanging on w 
its tail and breech as I have ſometimes ſeen, beſide 
the extremely. diſguſting appearance which it give 
to a handſome animal. Never ſuffer them to lodge tuo | 


nights inthe ſame fold; it is better to fold overtwice 


.than to do thus. I am informed, ſheep taint where 
they have been ſooner than other ahr 
becauſe of their numbers. 4 

The deſign of my former leuer (as * ti) 
was only to be confidered as hints, to be purſuel i 
enquiries which ſhould be made reſpecting vod 
amongſt the wool:ſtaplers, rather than the farmers 
clothiers, gentlemen, or noblemen, (yet not tobe 


_ excluſion of them in the enquiry) becauſethelewauid 


have merely local experience; whereas the wor! 
ſtapler frequently buys in ſeveral/ counties, \diftrits, 
* ſituations, large and ſmall wools.  Againy Ws 

examination 


4 


(3 
examination goes to all theſe in general, to every | 
fleece in particular, and to every part of the fleece in 
ſpecial. If he has the knowledge of his buſineſs; is 
2 workman therein, and has made pertinent obſerva-- 
tions as he went on, he mult be, in à greater orleſſer . 
degree, a man of experience; and conſequently the 


moſt proper perſon to be TO of, as to Judge 
ment about 0 | 


J. COLLINS. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


IT flipt my memory in my laſt letter, to men- 
tion a very common diſorder ewes are liable to after 
yeaning, a foppage in the lacteul dufts of the udder, 
ſometimes in that leading to one of the nipples and 
ſometimes to both: the udder ſwells univerſally with 
partial hard knobs, which ſoon bring on'an'inflam- 
mation, andif not ſtopped, perhaps in the courſe of 
twenty-four hours part if not the whole of the udder 
mortifies, and as the mortification proceeds rapidly 
the ſheep dies. The intention is to ſtop the mortifi- 
cation. The proceſs of cure is to clip off the wool, 
as cloſe as poſſible, to open with a razor or other very 
ſharp inſtrument, the principal lacteal duct or duds, 
to ſqueeze out the morbid matter, and put in a lirtle 

freſh 
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[42K to 7 the ſheep ſeparate from the lad 
The ewe frequently loſes the uſe of one teaty aj 
ſometimes both; if but one, ſhe will tmaintain th 
lamb; if both, the lamb to be taken — 
the ewe to be fate. 

On the ſubject of the diſorders of they, 
the ſhepherds rather than the, farmers, ag they 
| conſtantly with the flock; and though mam of then 

are very ignorant perſons, nevertheleſs conſult ex 

theſe, as they may poſſibly know from tradition ſos 
things exceedingly valuable; Note down what they 
fay as particularly as you can, under its proper heal 
Many things worth knowing may be thus called 
together, from facts and experiments. Thus the 
ſigns, the ſymptoms, the progreſs, the effects of the 
diſorder—the medicines, the quantity,-quality, time, 
manner of application, ſeaſon of the year the elled, 
cure or deach. Open the bee * 
diſcovered. 1 
Attend to local amo On Locked can. 
mon, Hants, ſheep not bred on the common molt 
rotted; Broughton Marſh, Hants, (before.ingloſed) 
frequently rotted in the ſummer ſeaſon. Query, E 
a ſtrong decoction of hyſſop were to be given to thoſe 
ſheep which are bad in a cough, at the/beginning, 
might it not be of great uſe? As it has been called, 
time immemorial, © The beſom of the ſtomach.” 
At leaſt it may be tried wich. HR trouble, a 


at a ſmall expence. ue 198 
i To 


7 J 


It would be uſeful to have drawings or prints of. 
the animals infecting ſheep: the fluke, the foot- 


worm, the giddy-worm, the maggot and the fly pro- 


Juced thetefrom; the large tick, the ſmall tick, the- 


nab inſect, the louſe; which may be inſpected by 


any gentleman or farmer wiſhing it. 
Great attention ſhould be paid to prevent the 
tainting of the walk or fold, as it may be the occas 


fon of many diſorders, eſpecially in ſpring when the 


graſs is naſh, and the ſheep are fed moſtly with tur- 
nips; they are very ſubje& to ſcouring at ſuch times. 

Turnips hurt the quality of the wool, making the 
ſtaple thin, weak, and hungry; and, therefore, the 
damage to the combing-wool-is unknown, much of 
it going to the pinnels.—Rape 0 not been Wr 
to have this effect. 

In Suſſex, on the South- Downs, A e ho 
have been deſirous to amend their wool; have made 
it a conſtant practice to enquire of the wwool-aplers, 
on what farm the beſt wool was found? And thus 
concluding the beſt rams are produced; ſuppoſing as 
they buy many parcels of wool, and ſee more, they 
, are the beſt judges, relying on them for ſuch recom- 
mendation; and, therefore, ir behoves the farmer, 
whoſe flock is thus diſtinguiſhed, to endeavour, to the 
belt of his ability, to ſupport the credit of his flock, 
his own honour, and that nothing but truth ſhould 


appear in the diſpoſal of his rams to other farmers. 


b was thus Mr. ROBERT PALMER, of Chinting- 
| Farm, 


* 
—ꝛů— 
% 
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Farm, near Seaford, Suſſex, ſupported his ctedit ay 
fame for a long ſeries of years. 
- The proverbs, local obſervations, fects 
aden with ancient laws, to be collected anda 
the ſame time, the people s on map a 
application of them. 
Hint: might not a. yearling or wo g inn 
LT | flock when they are fed with hay, to eat the leaving) 
| Their dung would be more valuable than thoſe. lea. 
ings towards the manuring of the land. . 
Query. Concerning the yoke of a * what ü 
Its proper quantity? Its uſe both to the ſheep andthe 
wool? Its effects as to a redundancy or deficiengy u 
the ſheep and its wool? If ever a total want g i 
If the like to be found in any aher a Mis 
ther ſheep ever ſweat? © 5 
3 There is nothing farther occurs 5 
| or wool, as falling within my 9 ar ob 
| ſervation; | 


1 I Ĩ remain, with all due reſpect, &c. 5 
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preys on the Roots of Wheat Plants, 
In a Letter to the SgcRETARY. 


[By Fxancis FurBeR, Bailiff to J. P. AxbRRDOx, eſq.] 


n, 5 Henlade, April 24, 1797. 
M* maſter has ordered me to ſend you a parti- 
cular account of the worm found at the root, 


devouring the plants of wheat of many fields in 


this neighbourhood; | 
I found this worm firſt in half an acre of tranſ- 


planted wheat, about the 24th of March, which 


made me inclinable to ſearch in another field the 7th 


of April, where the wheat plants have been going 


off ever ſince they firſt came up, to fee if I could find 


out the worm there. In that field. I found ſcores of 
plants totally deſtroyed by this worm, where I found 


from one to three under each plant; ſome part of 


the field was rolled the 3d of March, but the worm 
was juſt the ſame in the rolled wheat as in the other 
part of the field that was not rolled. 

The worm, is red, or rather of a rv caſt, and 
its make is about one inch long, with eleven or 
twelve joints, a hard ſhell, white within, fix legs 
before, and one behind, with a black downy or 

VOL, IX, K hairy 


A short account of the long Eazra-IW, 02M, which 
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hairy head, and two little ſpots on the back, ne 
the tail part, The wheat is attacked by them unde 
the ſurface of the earth, about the iſſuing point a 
the coronal root; and they do not leave the play 
till all the nouriſhment or moiſture is drawn from it 

It is the general opinion that the dry weather, 2 
and after the wheat ſeed-time, may . occaſion the 
worm; and it is obſerved here, that the wheat is bel 
where the ground nA worked dead at * in 


of ſowing. 
I am, very reſpectfully, fir, 


Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


FRANCIS FURBER, 


N. B. The inſect above-deſcribed is a well-known, tho' 
in ſome places an unexpected, enemy to wheat crops, which 
occaſions great deſtruftion. It may be a fruitleſs hope, that 
a radical remedy will be found for ſo ſecret and formidahe 
an evil. But as it is poſſible that this inſet may be chiell 
generated by ſome particular kinds of manure, or cirouttt- | 
ſtances of foil and ſeaſon; an ingenuous obſervation ma) 
go, in ſome degree, to the diſcovery of the cauſe; it is much 
to be deſired, that thoſe who may happen to aſcertain a 
new facts on the ſubject, would be careful to impart them; 
and above all, to impart the knowledge of any ſuoeeſsi 
means of een or leſſening the evil. IT 
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ö ART. XV. 


tn Account of the principal Encuren G RAGE, 
with Descriptions of their respective Excellencies 
and Defects, in regard to Agricultural uses : 


o which are ſubjoined a Scheme, exhibiting thoſe relative 

qualities at one view, and an Alphabetical Lift. 
he whole, with Specimens of each Graſs, being a preſent to 
this Society, by the ingenious Mr. WILLIAM SoLE, of 
Bath; and kept in the Society's Library for the inſpection 
of the members. | 


— 


No. . „„ „„ 
. 


3. AcROsTIs CANINA. 
Brown Bent. 


T. is not a bad ſheep-graſs, though vaſtly in- 

ferior to ſheep's-fefcue. It grows on Mendip, 
and Bagſhot and Black heaths, W HIS It ĩs 
not a good cow. graſs. 


4. AGRoOSTIS CAPILLARIS, 
Fine Bent. 


This is the beſt of the Bent tribe, as it makes good 
bay; its graſs, alſo, being more nouriſhing than the 
relt of the Bents ; but vaſtly inferior to the Poas or 
leſcuen. We have it in all our paſtures about Bath. 


K 2 5. AGROSTIS 


1 162 


5. AcrosT1s PUMITA. 
Dwarf- Bent. | 
Very ſimilar to the foregoing, if not a. variey d 


the ſame. It grows As on the M pa 
of Mendip, | e oy Ws N 


s \% . ” . 


i4 


6.  AGROSTIS STOLONIFERA., ; 
Creeping- Bent. 3 


Ĩ his is the farmer's couch, and a great peſt to con 

fields. And although all ſorts of cattle eat it, its 

' Not a nutritious graſs; therefore totally unworty 
cultivation. 


7. AcRosTis PALUSTRIS.. 
Marſh-Bent. 


This graſs claims an equal title to be the Madig 
ton long graſs, as either the Poa Paluſtris, or Hin 
Fluitans; for I find it growing in equal proporim 
on the ſame mead with either of the above. It B: 
good graſs for wet meadows and paſtures, ; where 
better would not thrive. | We. haye it in Nemo 
mead abundantly.—Refer to No. 61. 96, and 97. 
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8. AcRosTISs ALBA. | 
White-Bent. | 


This is a ſoft waſhy graſs, affording but little nov- 
riſhment. It is common in wet, ſandy places; e.. 
THE 6: | Pics on Hounſlow-Heath, and in ſome If of 
11 eber Moor. TY 
. - | g. AcxosT 
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| e Ackhosris Mixtur“ . 1 
Mentioned by SriLLinorLeet in Wales, bur nor 


„ EF 242 21 


found at N e n 


1 7 l . Ne 
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10. AIRA CHRISTATA. 3 
Creſted Hair-Graſs. | 

This is a middling graſs, its hairineſs betokens its 
coarſeneſs; but its being ſeldom found in bloſſom, 
even where it abounds; denotes alſo that it is not re- 
fuſed. I obſerved on Gog · Magog Hills, in the year 
1775, a piece of ground detached for mowing, in 
which this graſs was Predbminant, and in full bloom; 
but I could find none of ir withdur the hedge. 1 
therefore conclude it to be a paſſable graſs for ſheep 

and deer. hes have it on binaries ee I 


JI. 


Aras Conus, 92350 
| 8 Be Hair-Graſt. ul 
This is 1 grafs, of ſome account in dhe Ile of 

Ely, where they make beſoms of it, called bent be- 
/oms; but no ways fit for cultivation, it being ſo 
hard and ſour that nothing eats it. We have it on 
Glaſtonbury Moor e It grows to ſix 
feet i in height. * " Ne 


12. Ara AquaTICA. Ir 
Water Hair-G ra. 


This is a very ſweer. graſs, üben ing with ſugar, 
and is excellent for butter and cheeſe; but cannot be 


W as It muſt have water co you” in. We 
2s 10-251 have 


U . J 


have it in ponds and water - grips about Hampm 

and the ditches in Glaſtonbury Moor, abundant. 

This graſs contributes : greatly to the fyweetnek d 

Cottenham 2 and to the N of Cambridy 
butter. 

13. Al RA | Cxraprroza.. 

Turfy Hair-Grafſs. 

| This is a ſtately, elegant grafs; but fo as 

. harſh that nothing eats it. We have it abundan 

in all our woods. It grows from five to fix eer hi 


14. AlRA FLEXU084. 1 
Purple Hair- Graſt. 


This graſs * pretenſions to mexit for fonte 
ton, it being a principal graſs on Banſtead- Dom, 
Mendip, &c. and is equally fine and nutritive wit 
ſheep's-feſcue; but yields to that in not being b 
productive, and in being difficult to cultivate. Shep 
ton, Beacon, and Mendip, are the neaxoſt 5 
Bath where I have found 1 enen 7 


: 114 


15. AlnA Wonrana. 1 
M ountain Hair-Grafs, | 


A good veniſon and mutton graſs; but, lie the 
foregoing, impatient of cultivation. Found ot 
heaths at Maiden-Bradley. SN 


16. Aira Canzscans. EY 


Grey Hair-Grafs. 


This is an \ excellent ſheep-grals, and but little i 
fcrior to ſheep's-feſcue; but as it affefts ſand ad 
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ca air, it is difficult to raiſe. It is the predominant 
graſs of Maiden- Down, and all the downs between 


Exeter and Bridport. rw W e, 
poor land. W294i 


17. 05 n ; 
. Early fair Grad 
This dwarf grafs conit&up and — 
iris not fit for cultivation;—=St. Vincent's Rocks. 


18. Ara; n 
Siluer Hair-Grafs. 


A pretty oriſ to look at, but an unprofitable one; 
affording but few radical leaves, and being but a 
ten-weeks plant, —Maiden-Down. 

Mr. STILLINGFLEET thinks better of it than 
Ido. | 


19. ALorptEOURUS PRATENSIS. 
Meadoto Fox-Tail Graſs. e 
This is an excellent graſs, either for paſture or 
hay, and is very productive. We have it in our beſt 
paſtures, about Laycock-Abbey W ; and it 
is one of the firſt dairy- graſſes. | SS A 


20,  ALoPrcvits AckesT1s, 
For- Tui! of the Corn-Fields. 
A ſweet graſs; but being an annual, is not an 
object for cultivatien. In cort-ficldt,—Hampton, 1 


Bathwick, &c. 
„ ALor- 
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being an annpal. Found in a n corn- Feld near 
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21.  ALOPECURUS! GnφGðr᷑arus. . 

Floating Fox-Tail Gra. 

This * is too ſmall for ee 

it loves water; but it is a moſt excellent ſnec g 
where it takes to grow ſpontaneouſſy. Witneſs tha 
fine extenſive common between the New and 0 
Paſſages at Auſt, and on which this is" the pre 
nant graſs. All paſſengers, who look about db 
muſt be aſtoniſhed at the quantity of ſtock vid 
that common ſupports; and more ſo, when ie 
obſerve this poor, neglected little graſs to be the 
hero of the place. We haye but little of this grak 
about Bath. have ſeen it in a pond near Wraal 


| 22, AtoreCoius BuL.zosuk. a 0. 
Bulbaus Fox-Tail Graſt. 7 N 


This is a very ſweet graſs, and refuſed by nothing 


that cats graſs, - Found in andy. PRO about 
Burnham and Barr. 


23. "ALOPECURUS. Mos 
Sand Fox Tall. 
An annual, not worth cultivating.” Tout on 
ſands in Eſſex, nta ati nt 903 ous 
ALorzcuxus VENTRICOSVUs. 
Panic Fox- Tail Graſi. 
A very rare graſs, but not a/ very valuable on, ' 


Wraxall-Ponds. 1% ei 
»446.12, | 25. Anne 


L 4297 


25. ANTHOXANTHUM ODOoRAT UNA. 

This graſs, like the raugh Cock*s-Foot, is.always to 
be found in flower in paſtures, that are well ſtocked; 
which leads me to conclude, it is not over-reliſhed 
by c cattle. 1 in Fa and. therefore not deſerving the 
great chara er which ſome authors have given of 1 its 
merely on account of its fragrance; 5 which, perhaps, 
is the very reaſon why brutes reject i it; ünce we fee 
that ſweet · meats pall aur appotices, inſtead of afford- 
ing nouriſhment, 3 Mew 

I: alſo affects poor, {andy grounds 3 and is found 
yery ſparingly | in our rich paſtures about Laycock, 
Melkſham, and Chippenham;: bur abundantly on the 
ſandy ſoil of Spy-Park, Wrazall, and our poor land 
under the Sham-Caſtle, and the two Starve-Alls. 
Yet it might do very well ſown in the ratio of one- 
eighth. For though we * ine < on AA: 28 yet 
it has its uſe. r Thy i % tg r 


Kaus Pun kris, 1 5 58 as 
© Common Reed.” _—_— r 


Its <_—_ uſe is for tharching, — Sch pur- | 
poſe it is ſuperior to any thing growing in England, 
being neater and more durable than any other 
thatching, And ſince the improvement of the fens, 
by draining, it is become ſo'ſearte us to render thoſe 
pieces of water, which /preduce it, of almoſt equal 
value to the Sane grounds, as it bears at this time 
A con- 


Ul 
. 
Th 
1 
1 


This is reckoned amongſt the indigenous plants 


[ 18] 


a conſiderable price. We have it having r in on 
places by the ſides of our Avon. 
| 27. ARUNDO cas . 

| Wir 


FA Hedge - Reel. 


ud 


A ſtately gad and an ornament to the banks ad 
hedges; but that is all, being rejected by all ſorts d 
cattle, Grows in the hedges berween Hinton 
Abbey and the church. 


910 28. ArUNDO Ericklos. 
Small- Reed. | 


This graſs is peculiar to the fens about th lo 
thing eats it; it is called, by the fen-men, Maids 
Hair. FHaſſocks of it dug up are ce! int 
peſſes for churches, c. N 


0 29. Anvnpo ARENARIA.) 10h 3 

This graſs is of great N in 1 
ſand-· banks againſt the ſea · ſide. There are allo ve 
good beſoms made of it at Axbridge. They al 
them ſedge-beſoms. It grows in vaſt abundance, fi 
eight miles together, about Burnham and Barron 
in Somerſerſhire. 


30. AVENA Noba x 
- Naked Oats, or Pillars. 


England, but I have never found it wild; it - 
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tivated in Cornwall at the Land's-end, and makes 
exceeding fine oat-cakes. It has alſo the good qua- 
liry of thriving on the pooreſt land. 


31. Avena FATUA. : 
Wild-Oats. 
A great peſt to corn-fields. 


32. AVENA Pa. ATINAE. 
M eadow Oat-Greſs. 


This is a tolerable good paſture- wind; lpecially 
for poor, braſhy, and ſtony land; as it will thrive 


where the Poas, its betters, will not. It grows 
abundantly about Farley quarries, and high banks 
on the edges of King's-Down, Chapel-Plailter, &c. 


| Re * 


33. AVENA PUBESCENS. „Ball off 
Hairy Oar. Graſi. 
Not worth cultivating, being too rough to be 
pleaſant. Grows in ſtony, np a8 in c 
tures about Badminton. boy" 


"Is AVENA FLAVA. 
Yellow Oat-Grafs. 


| This is a tolerable ſweet graſs, though vaſtly in- 
ferior to the Poas and Feſeues. It is common in dry 
N as che Common. Houſe cloſes, Bath 
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rather coarſe, but makes tolerable good hay. Jt 
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A 171 3% Avr ELATION. 1 
up ber”! Tull Oat-Grafe. n gad 
This graſs i is very luxuriant in its growth; iti 


common in all meadows. 


36. Nen Mev1a. 
Common Quaking-Graſs. 


Kine like this graſs very well, nor does it make 
bad hay; and as it will thrive on poor, wet, and 
cold land, ought not totally to be rejected. It groꝶ 
on the wet M about Wraxall e 


£ 4 


Zorn 2 - J: 


. 27 BEI Mimon.. 7 Y 
3 Leal Luaking- Graſs; i. 


« 4 


An add . of cultivation. Toni! 
the iſland of. Jerſey. 4 5 


38. Baclius SECALINUS. 
' 1 Brome-Graſsqwhoſe feed reſembles'Rye. 
This is a great peſt to our corn-fields; and iti 
aptly called by our farmers Eob-Graſs, from its ul 
lobbing heads overlooking the corn.—lt grows al 
too much in er . Sz. it affords bad graſs, d 
worſe _ 


7 
THT 
* 


. 39. Beleg SQUARROWS. ,. : 2 | 
. Strutting Brome-Grafs. eb, 
A very unprofitable graſs, and is cen called 7 


the country people WildOate. 
| 40. Buour 
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BRouus ExEcTus. 
Upright Brome-Grafs. 


Grows in ſtony, braſhy places; e. g. road-ſide op- 
poſite the Shire Stones, going to Colerne. 


41. Bromvus AxvzNs1s. 
Corn Brome-Graſs.. - 


Found in corn-fields about Glaſtonbury and Shepton. 


42. Bromus MURALIS.. 
Wall Brome-Graſc, 


On the Borough-Walls, at Exeter; alſo under the 
rocks at the Hotwells, by the river-ſide. We have 
no loſs in not having this graſs in our county. 
43. BroMuUs STERILIS. . 
Barren-Brome; or, the Brome of barren places. 


Grows in ſtony, braſhy places, under hedges ; e.g; 
under the N * the river- ſide going 
to Twerton, 


44. BROMUS Gio AN T EUS. 
Tall Brome-Graſti. 


The whole tribe of bromes are unprofitable to the 
farmer; no beaſt eating them. Height from ſeven 
to eight feet, Grows in woods and hedges; e. g. 
Smoakum- wood. 


45. Baouus NEMORALIS. 
Wood Brome-Grafs. - 
Grows in King's-Down wood. 


- 46. Browvs 
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46. Bromvs Hixsyvus, 
"Rough Brome-Grafſs. | 
- Grows in woods and hedges; 8. Wellow-o 
and woods at Himton-Abbey. © 


i 47. Cynosurus CisrATus, 
Crefted Dog*s-Tail Graſs. 
This is a very fine graſs both for paſture and hay; 
but particularly fir for parks and ſheep- walks. We 
have it in all our upland paſtures, | | 


49. Crnosunus EcnmNaTus. 
Rough Dog's-Tail Graf. 
An annual graſs, and of courſe not worth al 
n — | 


49. De | Comvievs. 


I rake b por? to be a very good graſs, ut ch. 
ſerved many haſſocks of it in bloom in paſtures, that 
were ſtocked, in Craven. Grows near the ebbing 
and flowing well at Gigglefwick, abundantly, 


50. DacTyYLis CYNOSUROIDES. 


51. DacrvIis GLOMERATUS. 
Rough Cock's-Foot Graſs. 
A very coarſe ordinary graſs, refuſed by all cat 
Too common in all paſtures. | 


| 524 Ane 
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52. ELuvmus AnBNA RUS. 
Sea Lyme-Graſrt. 


This graſs, together with the ſea-· reed, nu 
ſupport the ſand- banks from the encroachments of © 
the tide. Grows near St, Ives, Cornwall. ; 


53. FzsTuca'Ovina. | 
Sheep's-Feſcue Graſs, Wy 
So juſtly celebrated for the mutton and veniſon 
that it feeds. This is the predominant graſs of all 
our downs; and is, perhaps, * belt graſs for 
bowling-greens, lawns, &c. 


FESTUCA On TENv1s. 
The fineſt Sheep s-Feſcue. - 

It grows on Banſtead-Downs and Gog · Magog 
Hills. We may credit the Londoners for the ſweet- 
nels and ſuperior excellence of Banſtead my ge 
2 comparative view of its fe/tuca oving. 


54. FesTUCA VIVIPARA, 
| Viviparous Feſcue. 
Bearing young grafles inſtead of ſeed ——Fide 
Pennant's Journey to Snowdon, pages 1 160 and hy 16 
nowdon-Hill. 


55. F8sTuca DurIuUSCULAs 
Hardiſh Feſcue-Graſs. 
This is an excellent graſs, and worthy of all cult 


ration, Its verdure is moſt delightful to tho eye, it 
affords 


. 
” 
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affords rich . paſture, and makes. the fineſt hay, it 

grows from three to four feet in height. Ir is com- 
mon in all our meadows about Bath. - 4. 


— 


56. Frsruca Dunwscvr4 Firirobni8. 
" Fine-leaved hard Feſcue. T2 
It grows in dry upland . paſtures, where it be. 
comes almoſt as fine as Ouina. Meadows, Beachen- 
' FesTuca DurIvscuLa MARITIMA. | 
| A third variety of hard Feſcue. +, 
It grows in ſalt marſhes—at Highbridge, &c. 
Its leaves, when freſh, are a true ſea-green. | 
| 57. FesTvca Runra. 
x x pA Reddiſh Feſcue-Grafs. . 
This is a middle graſs between Ovina and Dari 


uſcula, approaching neareſt to Duriuſcula in its 
leaves, and partakes of the virtues of both; and i, 


perhaps, equal to either. 
58. FxsTUCA CAMBRICA. 
| Welſh Fe eſeue-Graſs. : 
A tolerable ſweet graſs, but far inferior to Ouins 
and Duriuſcula. On the mountains of North- Wales. 


59. Farruch BromoiDEs..: - 
Brome-like Feſcue. . 


A mean ten- weeks graſs, below the a no- 


tice. ( Grows on St. Vincent's- Rocks. 
BR FzsTuUCA 


Cw] 

60. FnsTUOA Myvavs,: * 
Capo . Tail Gra. 

An annual; unworthy the farmer's notice; yet has 

beauty enough to command reſpect from others. — 
Grows on all tlle high Walls un. t London, and 

hacks Tor &c. in Efſex,”' S 


41 
61, FusrucA 8 ns 585 
Flote Feſcue- Graſ . 
This is a moſt excellent graſs, and what cattle are 
ſo fond of, as often to endanger their lives in getting 
at it; as it always chooſes water with a miry bottom 
to grow in, therefore cannot be cultivated, It is to 
this graſs we are indebred'for” our fine” Cottenham 
cheeſe ; tlie land all round” Cottenham, in Cam- 
bridgeſhire, abounding with this grafs. Mere and 
Cheddar chetfes, alfo, owe their fame, in great t- 
fure, to rhis graſs. This is the Madditigton long 
graſs of Mr. Sli LEE T. It grows plentifully 
in the moors under Cheddar, Glaſton, Mere, &c. 
ve have it in ditehes and ponds about Bathwick and 
nn de. No. 7, 96, and 97. 


62. Fratuca LoLiacza. | 
Spiked Fe eſeue-Graſe. ” Re 
This is a harſh, dry graſs, unworthy of cultivation. 
lt grows abundantly at Weymouth, in the. hedges 
ad borders of the cloſes, on this ſide the enen 


ke right of the turdpilke gate. af". 
voll. xu. 1 63. Frorvea 
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63.  FesTuca PRATENSIS. 
Meadow Feſcue-Graſs. 
This is a very excellent, graſs for cultivation, and 
yields to none, but Poa Pratenſis, for merit; being 


ſweet, luxuriant, and very quick in its growth, af- 
fording rich paſture, and making good hay. It 
abounds in the rich meadows about Melkſham, Lay. 
cock, and Chippenham. We ve it ſparingly in 
Bathwick meadows. 
64. FrsTuca ELATIOR. * 
Tall Feſcue-Grafs. 

This i is a very luxuriant and productive graſs, bu 
coarſiſh; cows are fond of it, but not horſes. [t 
grows in the moiſt, ſhady borders of our beſt paſtures 
e. g. Inyx, Bathwick. It grows from five to fix 
feet high. There is a moiſt, ſhady bank, a quarter 
of a mile out of Sherborne, in the way to Dorchel- 
ter, where I have ſeen it at the procigey heigh 
of eight feet. 


o 
*. 4 a 
: 

' WER \ 


65. Fzx8Tuca DECUMBENS, 16d: 
Heath Feſcue-Grafs. mom 


A harſh, unpleaſant graſs, totally unyorthy of 
cultivation. It grows on ſwampy heaths ; e. g. the 
wet Pn of Maiden-Down. + A 


66. FesTuca PINNATA. pa 

| Spiked Wood Feſeue-Graſe. _.. 
thine a kin to the Bromes than the Felcues; apd 
like all that tribe unfit for uſe. Colerue · Park wood 


. 
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67. Prerven Srivanion. 2 1, 


Mood. Feſcus. 

This mule is made a Feſcue by ſome, and a Wese 
by others. The blood of the Bromes is predomi- 
nant in it, for it has all their bad qualities, without 
the leaſt good one of the Feſcues. 


68. HoLcvs LANATUS. | 
Meadow Soft-Grafs. | i 
This 3 is a very productive graſs; but from its 


voollineſs and ſoftneſs, not excellent either for paſ- 
ture or hay. It is common in all moiſt meadows. 


69. HoLcvs Mois. 
Caucby Soft-Grafs. 

We are lucky in having neither Darnell, Wall- 
ley, nor this ſpecies of couch about Bath. It is very 
common at Hampſtead and Highgate, where it in- 
fets the gardens and corn-fields with its * 
ing roots. 
lam ſorry to 11 a 
Wall-Barley has found its way hither, and eſtabliſhed 
ſelf in Breit's timber- yard, Bath; it is to be 
feared he will flouriſh too well in the vicinity. 


70. Honnavn MvuzinuM.. 
Wall Barley-Graſi. 


All the Engliſh Hordeums are not only uſclefs, 


but abſolutely noxious ; children having ſometimes _ 


Lg 7-7 8 


! 
been choaked hy putting them, particulariy this ſort, 


into their mouths. No heaſts eat it. This graſs, 


though common in moſt places, is not ſo about . 
Found on Glaſtonbury-Tor hill. 
N. 15 But 1 1s ſince arrived here. 


71. Honůvzun PrATENSE. J.. 
Meadow Barley-Graſs. | 


A ſweet graſs for paſture, but unfit for lay on 


account ot its awn s.—Bathwick meadows. 


72. Henna: Mazvho i: Alla 

Sea Barley-Graſs. ym 

TY is called Squirrel-graſs on the Kentiſh coaſt, and 

is very hurtful to horſes* mouths, ' Grows on the 


Ce about Burnham and Bartow. 


; 15 3 
1 21.10 3s Henbzun 1 11 
F 11 F Mood Barley-Graſi. 17 ; 7 n 


This is a: fecalerof Ray and Morriſon, aud ea 


by them Wood Ray-Graſs; it is a ſour, unprofitable 


n > 2998 Woods. Het 


74. Loripn PERENNE. 
Ray-Grafs. 1 

This is an excellent graſs, both for paſture and 
hay, all ſorts of cattle being fond of it; clean hay of 
this graſs is particularly preferable for race- horſes 
and hunters, as it does not affect their wind, land 
blow, them, as other hay does; and notwithſtanding 


"1 


it runs; all to bents, yet the juice is ſo concentrated in 


1 WW J 

mem; a8 to lord greater nouriiment to à hore 
than twice its quantity of common hay) 

The celebrated Rar, and after him Sir jonn 
HILL, both ſay of this graſs, . Locis nonnullis pro 
cc — pabulo ſeritur, et Ray-Graſs, dicitur; 
« eſt enim pingue, et ponderoſum adeoque j jumentis 
66 ſaginandis aptiſimum.” Hill, Hor. Britan. 3 

It ſuits moſt of the ſtony corn. felds about Bath. 


141411 


the horſes pins very hd tle it Wa 9g | 


clean corn for it, 
75. LoiiuM PERENNE PANICULATUM- 
A variety of Ray-Graſs, as it grows upon dry 
hills; e. g. Little-Saliſbury Hill, Batheaſton, &. 
76. LoLivm TEMALENTUM. 
| Darnel-Graſi. 


A great peſt. to corn-fields in general; but is 
luckily a ſcarce graſs in this part of Somerſetſhire, 
Our farmers call the ſeeds of it cheats. 

It is of an intoxicating quality, and there are many 
inſtances, both on record and traditionary, of people 
being intoxicated with bread which has contained it. 


77. Lotion Browotbes, 
8 Bfnme lle Rey Graf. 
. 
ouſly, Witneſs the rich ſalt- marſhes below Hunt- 


ſill, 


— — Cee r ——_—_—_—_— ̃ ln . ! 


ſpill, where it conſtitutes one of the principal graſſea 
The fine mene . are hardly to be 
paralelled. % 1 
78. MxLIc A NoTans. 
Mood Honey-Grafs. 
This graſs has beauty, and that only, to recom. 


mend it, unleſs to linnets, which are fond of the ſeed, 
which ripens in good time for them, being a very 
carly gras Found in woods at Prior-Park, Kc. 


79. anten MoNnTANA. AY 
Mountain Honey-Grafs. 2 

Not fit for cultivation. This, like the foregoing, 

is excellent food for granivorous birds. I found this 
in a mountainous'wood near Matlock, Derbyſhire. 


80. MiILLIun Errusuu. 
Wild Millet-Graſt. 


Although this graſs has no qualification to recom- 
mend itſelf to the farmer, (ſince it will thrive no 
where but in deep ſhady woods) yet its beauty and 
odour cannot fail to ſtrike the ſpeculative walker 

b with admiration and delight. When green, it has 
_— delicate ſcent of new hay, and not ſo grofsly power- 
| ful as the Vernal Sweet Graſs. It. grows from five 
= to fix feet high; linners are fond of the ſeed— 
bl - ” Grows i in Smallcomb wood and Hinton wood. 
| 81. N 2 | 


{ 81 J 
3831. Nandvs STRICT. | 


Heath 1 
An unprofitable graſs, 


82. Panicum Vive, 
Green Panic-Grafs. 


None of the Engliſh Panics are worth cultivating, | 


unleſs for birds ; the hard-billed tribe of which are 
fond of the ſeeds. It grows in Surry. RT 


83. Panicum VERTICILLATUM. 2 


84. Paxicun Cavs. GALLL 
Loaſe P anic-Gr aſs. 
Grows about London, 


85. Panicum SANGUINALE. 
Cock's Foot Panic-Graſz, | 
The Panics are all good bird-ſeads. Grows 
about London. | 
86. Panicon DACTYLON. | 


87. PHALARIS CANARIENSIS. 
Manured Canary-Grafe. 


Sown frequently for birds“. ſeed. 


38. PHALAris ARENARIA. 


Sea Canary-Graſs. 
This is an inſignificant graſs of ten-weeks duration 


only. It grows on ſandy beaches, and affords plenty 


ann e. g. Portland-Hland. 
| 89. PHALARIS 


growing on beaths, Wied. 
by every thing. ” Grows on Bladon and Maiden downs. 


— — 


1 22 J 


89. PRALARIs ARUNDIN Ac. 


\ 
| — 


Reed Canary. Graſe. 
- This is an ornament to river- ſides, but not uſeful, 
We have it by the ſides of the Avon abundantly, ,, 


The lady's-lace, ſo frequent in gardens, is a Va 


riety of this graſs. | 
Nadi Cab Tai 870. 5 000 


1 un informed, this is what is meant by Toi 


graſs. Be that as it may, it is a very coarſe, ordinary 


graſs, and not worth cultivating in England ; where 
many, vaſtly its ſuperior, will grow equally well 


It is common in all our meadows.” 4 


91. PauLEUM Nopospw. 
K. natty Cat's-T, ail Graſs. © 
This is a fine exuberant graſs, very fit for dairy 
paſtures, and for cow hay, as it affords a vaſt quan- 
tity of rich milk, and kine are fond of it. Horſes 


and ſheep reject it, where Poas and Feſcues abound, . 


but not elſe, It grows inall the Ne. hilly paſtures 
about Bath. | 


92. PaLEUM PANICULATUM, | 
| Branched Cat s- Tail Graſs. 
Not worth cultivation, being a ten-weeks graſs, 


93. Poa AqvaATICA. ,, 
Reed Meadow-Graſs, __ | 


: * 
„ 0 


This excellent graſs, in its native ſoil, the fens of | 
the Iſle of Ely, grows to the height of fix feet, It is 


W — Doan 1 — — — * 


{ 288 } 
uſually cut when about four feet high; hen dry, 
chey bind it in ſheaves; it generally undergoes a heat 


in the rick, which improves it. It is excellent fod- 
der for milch-cows—horſes are not fond of it. The 


{4 


inhabitants there call it fodder, by way of eminence; 


other kinds of ' coarſe: hay being called fover, i. e. 
carſe tuff; it is alſo called: white-leed, drying of a 
white colour. We have it by unn. in 
Linglncady ee ride enen, of 


- 19 iſ: 
94. Poa PrATENSIS.. 


Great Meadow-Graſe.__ 


This is joins ite heres e 8 
rally conſidered. Every thing that cats graſs is 
fond of it, it makes the very beſt hay; and affords 


the richeſt paſture. All our beſt meadows abound 
with it, particularly about Laycock and Chippenham. 


lt moreover has this good qualification, of abiding in 


the ſame ground everlaſtingly; whereas moſt other 


graſſes are for ever changing places. 
95. Poa TRviatae. 
| Common Meadow-Graſs. 


This is a fine graſs, both for paſture and hay, yer 
very inferior to the Poa Pratenſis, being apt to go 


off after mowing, and ſuffer itſelf to be ſupplanted 


by Agro/tis Repens, a much inferior graſs ſtill; but 


manure and feeding keep this graſs in vigour, and 


prevent the piratical depredations of -Agroftr. a 


t 4 3 


the Agroſtes are plunderers, 4 ckiive y 
their wealthy neighbours go to wreck. Its raden 


leaves, as thoſe on the ſtalk, grow much longer the 
thoſe of Pratenfis. Its uf _ 17 ght rwa Tees 
96. Pos a eb by. 
Marſh-Meadow-Graſs, ' 


This is a fine exuberant graſs, and perhaps theyey 
beſt dairy-graſs we have. It grows in rich marks 
all over the kingdom, eſpecially ſuch as are often re. 
freſhed by rivers overflowing occaſionally. It muſt 
be a moſt excellent graſs for laying down ſpongy 
grounds, &c. Its height is generally four feet, and 
often five; it grows by our river- ſide. Its panic, 
when fully blown, is wonderfully fine and — 


97 Poa Paal % .. ii hin 
The Long Graſs of Madington, on 
Saliſbury Plain. 


This moſt excellent graſs, whoſe fame is henid al 
over England, needs no eulogium here. But as it is 
differently deſcribed by different authors, who all 
name different graſſes, I ſhall give my opinion of it 
Farmer JohN Hooysr, who now occupies the 
ground, accompanied me to the field, and gathered 
thoſe ſpecimens here inſerted, which are nothing 
more or leſs than trivialis ; and I am convinced, 
it is the ground irſelf, and not the kind of "grab, 
which conſtitutes the vaſt” product talked of.” N 


: ({ 


ſoil itſelf reſembles, as deep as I could penetrate with 
a long knife, (viz. eight inches) an old muſhroom 
bed; and the noted graſs, ſo much talked of, con- 
fits of four ſorts; and is not a peculiar graſs, as ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed, 8 

The four predominant graſſes, above alluded to, 
are as follow: —Firſt, of this, which is the princi- 
pal; and 2dly, of Flote-Feſeue; 3dly, Common Couch, 
whoſe root thrives prodigiouſly in this looſe rich ſoil, 
and which, perhaps, is the cauſe of its fattening 
hogs, which no other field has the property of do- 
ing; and Athly, of Agroftis Paluſtris. Theſe four 
different graſſes blow in four different months, which 
take to be the reaſon of every author deſcribing a 
different graſs, for he who goes in May finds this 
Pia in bloom; he in June, Flote-Feſcue; he in July, 
Couch-Graſs; he who goes at Michaelmas finds 
Agroſtis Paluſtris. , | 

This ground being overrun by ſtreams of water 
from the ſtreer, farm- yards, &c. upon every down- 
fall of rain, it is rendered fo prolific as to bear four 
crops a year; and by the courſe of the water the 
graſs is kept couchant, and in that ſpongy ſoil ſtrikes 
at the joints, ſo that it will creep a vaſt length ſome 
wet years. This laſt May (1789) being very dry, 
it did not begin to creep before my viſit; theſe being 
the beſt ſpecimens. Mr. Hoorzx and I could find; 
but eight years ago I procured ſpecimens, fix and 
eight feet in * of Poa Fe, | 


15. 


{a6 J. 
1 - Mr, Ray. has deſcribed the zd, # 
»  Gramen Caninum * 8 


" Faftxco Fluitans longiſſims + — 


3 Poa ANGUSTIFOLIA. 
2 7 | Narrow-leaved Meadow:Grafs. 


This is a very fect grass, particularly for by; 
but, like the Trivialis, is apt to go off after mo, 
ing. We have i it, ſparingly, in the meadows abou 
Hinton-Abbey; italſo grown on the Wee 
Saw-Cloſe, Bath. ; tidy. 


- 8 s 


99. - Poa BULBOsA. | 1 
Bulbous Meadow-Grafi. Ar 


This graſs has all the good quality of the Pu , 
Pratenſis, ſo far as its ſize will allow; and very pro n 
per for hilly dry grounds, and poor land, which t Wl -- 
likes to grow in. We have it about the dry bh Ml. 
paſtures, about Nemon-St.-Loe.—See Taue Pa 4 


riſe. tab. I : is * 4 
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Poa SETACEA, N 

. Fine Meadow-Grafs. £236 eilt; 

A very ſine rich graſs for upland aaa loving 

a dry ſoil. We have it in the bully kamen To 
Newton | in abundance. | 

This, like Poa Pratenſis, is an ceiling grab 

of which I think it a variety, as its root 


* Hupson makes it a variety of trivial. b 
100. Poa WM 


Cm 
100. Pon Collipxissa. 


Compreſſed Meadow:Grafs. 
This is an excellent graſs for parks! and heep- 


walks, deer and ſheep being ſond of it; and as it is a 


dwarf graſs, the blades ſeldom exceeding two inches, 
« makes a fine turf, and renders the fleſh of the ani- 
nal ſhort and ſweet-flayoured. It is found in bloſſom 
in the two Starve-Alls, on each fide the one-mile- 
tone going to Clayerton-Downz: and no doubt but 
abundantly on the down itſelf, but the: ſheep never 
ſuffer a bent of i it to blow chere. SN neg 


101. Pol (alba) Abent ay'*' 
White Meadow-Graſs ;* or, Suffolk Graf. 
This is the quickeſt grower of all the graſſes, for 
it will come up, bloom, and ripen; its ſeed in one 


month ; it is called Annual-Grafs, it ought. to be 
called Menſual; and as it will keep, time with no 


other graſs, it is not worth ſowing. , Beſides, i it is al- 
ways leaving the, ground | bare in patches, (unleſs an 


Agrgſeit happens to be at band to fill its place with 
couch) yet, to do it juſtice, | it: is à very ſweet 


graſs, and generally I liked. 1. grows by way. ſides 


every where. 


102. _ MiziTina. 
Sea Meadow-Grafs. 


This is a fine nouriſhing graſs, and one of the 


principal of our beſt ſalt-marſhes, as Ault; High- 


bridge, &c.; but as it loves ſalt, it is impatient of 


cultivation. 103. Poa 


a ** 


' 
' 
| 
i 
| 


— —— 2 
— ys <— — 
as _ 
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An annual, and anwonky of cultivation, being for 
the moſt part deſtitute of radical leaves. Tt grow 
in barren and ſtony places; ſuch as the two 'Starye. 
Alls, on each fide the firſt mile-ſtone to — 
Aﬀes like it. 


104. Poa Lotiacra. - , 
Sea Hard Meadow-Grafs. 

The moſt inſignificant of all the Poas; yet it ha 
one good quality, that of growing where no other 
graſs will, viz. in the drieſt, parching  ſea-ſa 
Near the lime-kila under Portland- Iſland. 


Poa DisTans.” - 
Fen Meadow-Grafs. 0 


An exceeding ſweet grafs, affording very rich 


milk; but hard to cultivate, as it delights in mire, 


It grows in moſt ſea-marſhes, and abundantly is 
Cottenham ſtreets, cloſes, and fens, Cambridgeſhire, 

Mr. Hupson has, in his laſt edition, made it 
variety of Aira Aquatica ; it appears to me to be 
totally different. —See No. 12 of this collection. 


105. STIPA PANATA, 
Feather-Graſs. 


Of no ceconomical uſe; but the beautiful hug 
feather, which is attached to each ſeed, is worthy of 
admiration, In cliffs of high rocks. -Northumber- 

land. 


fol 


S e 
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and. The feather not only ſerves to waft it from 
rock to rock, but, by the agitation of the wind, to 
inſinuate it into any clift or crack, where it pitches; 
ir it will not readily fire root in the ground. 


106. TxrTIcuM Nuran 70 
Couch-Graſt; or, Deg's-Grafs. 
A great peſt. to all IG Hogs are fond of F 
the roots. 1410 8. K | | | 


| 107. | TzITICUM m 5 
P Bearded Dog «Graſs. LO 
Uſeleſs. Common in all the woods about Bath. 


| 168. Tarrioun jvnczun . 
Sea Couch-Grafſe. 1 
Totally unfit for cultivation. Grows on the fande 
x Burnham and Barrow, Somerſet. . | 
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Uſus,, Hud. 1 
4. 1 Arundo Arenaria + ''+ = 
1, | Avena Nuda « + 5's = 
2. | - - Fatug - mtv 4 = 
. | 3. | - . Pranfie wats: - 
4. | < U 
U. Ss i 3 Flaveſcens ri 
A. 6. Hlatior- {thin = 
1. | Briza Media 14s 
2. |] © Manor «> 8 
1. Bromus Secalinus 4 - = 
8. © Squarroſis = = = 
3. Erectus 2 > - 
B Arvenſis = = 
4, Muralis = 
5, | + „ 8 
6 - Giganteus = - = 
7. Nemoralis 
| - Hirkutus 84. 
I. | 1. | Cynoſurus Criſtatus 
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3, . Caruleus< - -» 
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4, Cambrica a" a 
5, Bromoides ' -  - = 
0, Myurus 
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Feſtuca Fluitanss 
TLolia ce 
Pratenſis 
Elattor © - = 
Decumbens - 
Pinnata 
. Sylvatica - + 
Holcus Lanatus - - 
„„ 
Hordeum Murinum 
h Pratenſe < 
- Marinum '- 
 Sylvaticum 
Lolium Perenne - + 
pPanieulatum 
Temulentum 
Bromoides 
Melica Nutançss 
Montana 
Melium Effuſum - - 


Nardus Strict 


Penicum Virida — — 
Verticillatum 
. Cruſgalli " 
Sanguinale 
Dactylon 
Phalaris Canarienfis - 
Arenaria = 
Phleum Pratenſe -- - - 
Nodoſum = 
Paniculatum 
Poa Aquatica -. - 
Pratenſis — — 
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94. *. 
Pratensts Alopecurus Fratensis 
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Lohumff Perenne Festuca puriuscula 
: | N bert 8e, 
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| Poa Triviais = 

Paualuſtris 
Prœlonga 8sS8. 
Anguſtifolia - 

Bulboſa et Setacea 
Compreſſa 
Ann ua 

Maritima 

. | Rigida 

_ Loliacea - 

. | Stipa Pennat˖a 

Triticum Repens - 

Junceum 


Explanation of the above Scheme. 


Ju. -The column, denominated «fur, ſhews what graſſes are 
uſeful in agriculture; and the rank of honour which each graſs is en- 
titled to, is denoted by /talick capitals, in alphabetical gradation. 
For inſtance, if it be required te know in a minute which is the 
nobleſt of all the graſſes, look for 4. Poa Pratenſis. For the worſt 
of thoſe fit for cultivation, ſee Z. Phleum Pratenſe; and ſo of the 
reſt, Thoſe marked with Roman capitals, denote ſuch graſſes as 
bold an equal rank in goodneſs with thejr correſpondent italick ca- 
pitals; but are unfit for cultivation on any ground, but what is fre- 
quently under water, being fen-grafſes. And thoſe which have 10 
capitals prefixed to them, are to be underſtood as trivial or uſeleſs. 

Hud. The column, denominated Hud. denotes what graſs it is of 
Mr. HupsoN, in his admirable work, the Flora Anglica, ad edition. 
Tor inſtance, 3. Agroſtis Capillaris, means, that it is the third Agroſ- 
us of his Flora. And y Agroftis Pumila, that itis the third variety 
of Agroſtis Capillaris, which he has, with great propriety, ſtiled 
Pamurpha; for I have obſerved that none of the ſeeds of any of his 
reneties under Polymorpha, come up like the parent plant; for the 
ſed of Agroftis Alba came up and blowed, ſome like Stolonifera, and 
me like Capillaris; and ſeed of the Paluſtris came up and blowed 
ike Alba and Stolonifera. 
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Alphabetical List of Englick Games. 
e ö ? l 
; Barley-Graſs Meadow "gs . Feſcue-Graſs Heath =, ,d 
Sea 72 . Meadow « © 
-Wall - 47 Purple 
Wood = |73 Sheep's s 
ben ond Brown - - 2411 Spiked 
Creeping. - - | 6 Wood“ 
Dwarf - - | 9 Tall-- 4 
Fine 4 Viviparous 4 
Marſh. 47 Welſh. © « 
Silky - = - - | 2? Wood 
Small -| $5 Fox-Tail-Grafs Bulbous 
White '- | 8 Field + 
Brome-Graſs Barrey - '- + [43 Floating 
-Ciliated - = 39 Meadow | 
Corn 41 Panic 
Rough, 8. 46 Sand 
Soft 38 Hair-Graſs Blue 
Tall 298 - 144 | Creſted - - 
Upright - 40 Early » +» 
W - =» — 42 Grey — — 
Wood - - 45 Mountain 
Canary-Graſs Manured - — 87 Purple — — 
Reed 89% Silver 
Sea - - » | 88 1 Turfy - + 
1 Cat-Tail Graſs Branched ah Water 
5 Knotty. rooted 91 Hard-Grafs Sea 
. Meadow - | go Honey-Graſs Mountain 
| Cock-Foot Graſs Rough Y 51 4 Wood >S* 
* | Smooth - | 50 Lyme-Graſs Sea 
'S Conch-Graſs = - « '« fog Mat-Orafs = on 
LK -  DarnekGras - - - 76 Meadow-Grafs Annual 
* park Graſs Blue 49 | Bulbous 
$ Creſted - | 47 Common. 
* | | Rough - 48 Creeping 
KF Feather-Graſs — —— 105 Fine 
2 Felcuo-OraſsBrowerike - 159 Fen- 
| Capon's-Tail 6 Y SGreat 
Fineſt Sheep's, S. 5 Hard 
Flote - {6x Long, 8. 
Hardin ; 5 Marſh - ».| 
* V | Fine-leaved ? | == Narrow? 
des, . 18 | 


— Red - T9 Quaking-Graſs Leaſt = . } 35 
Sea - 702 | Middle 36 
Spiked - froa Ray-Graſs - 74 
Melin-Graſs - » = < + | 80 v Paniculated · © 175 
Oat-Graſs Hairy | — » | $3 Sea =» - 277 
| Meadow =  - | 32 |} Reed Common 6 
Tall - - =; » [3s e Hedge N 
Yellow -* 34 Sea 29 
Oats Naked e Small 28 
Wild - - 437 Soft-Graſs Couchy + 469 
Panic- Graſs Cock's- Foot |85 || Meadow _ 68 
Creeping - 86 Spring- Gras 25 
| Green - - » | 841} Wheat-Graſs Bearded « 107 
Looſe 84 Smooth 108 
| "—_ - - 183} (a | 
BE DE oo e e 
STILLINGFLEET'S 61. 
SoLE's - » » - 97. 
—— — — —m = | ———————_———— ____ 
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ART. XVI. — 


On the NaTURE of the Draz488 occarioned iy the 
Bite of a Mu- Dos: 


Shewing the Cauſe why the Means hitherto: employed ve 
proved ineffeftual, and why a more certain Method of 
Prevention and Cure ought to be adopted.  }-' 

To which is prefixed, a Letter to the Author from Count 
Loon Dr B8RCHToOLD, on the e of Olive Oil 


(By A. FoTHERGILL, M. D. v. R. 8.) 


% 


; 


| Occafio præceps. Hirroe. 
Principiis obſta, ſero medicina paratur. Ovin. 


* TO DR. FOTHERGILL, 


| “ DEAR 8$IR, London, Sept. 30, 1798. 
bs 1 Shall not fail to make the beſt uſe in my power 
| of your very intereſting publics in Germany 
as well as in other countries. 
I am overjoyed to read the account of the cureol 
T. C—— and his nurſe, by the application of 
olive oil; and am fully convinced, that the following 
advice to uſe olive oil, as ſoon as an accident 1 
ought to be followed. 
<© It has been mentioned, in the Gazettes of Han. 
* burgh in the year 1792, that Dr. Loor, an Engliſh 
_ phyſician, formerly eſtabliſhed in Holland, has ſaved 
the lives of ſeveral people bit by mad-dogs, by giving 
them inyardly pure olive oil, made into a mw 


DOE 
= 1 


1 


ng E en ti with the yolks 
of ro SERGE CIO 
continually, . 

Wehen e aA” 
accident happens, the quantity of olive oil, which is 
to be uſed each time, has not been exactly deter- 
mined by the weight, it has been ſaid only, Break 
' he ſhell of an ogg eee Mons half of it 
© with pure olive oil. 

Dr. Loor orders to give this remedy two days 
ſuceſſroely, and commencing: at ſoon as palſible, 
obſerving, at the ſame time, to keep the ſtomach 


empty fix hours before, and as * 25 


the medicine. 
The wound muſt be kept open during nine or ten 
days, and be anointed every day with the medicine 
deſcribed. - SY 

« Several dogs have alſo been cured by taking a 
double quantity of the fame remedy, which threw 
them into a moſt abundant and fetid ſweat, and oc- 
caſioned a very conſiderable loſs of hair. Wherever 
the dogs rubbed their bodies againſt the white wall 
of che ſtable, they have been confined in, a ſpot has 
been left, which penetrated ſo deep into the wall, as 
to render it very difficult to ſcratch it away. 

« During my ſtay at Palma, the capital of the iſland 
of Majorca, I mentioned Dr. Loor's remedy to the 
Governor of the place; and he told me, that he 
knew of it, and that it has alſo been uſed with fuc- 
els at Madrid, | *The 


- / 


ü 0 1 


_ The great quantity of dogs I ſaw at Liſbongwis 
the unaccountable behaviour of the inhabitants to 
thoſe entirely abandoned and moſt unfortutate c 
tures, obliged me to — n 
Loor's remedy into Portugueſe. e 
N vo eee wank, I mall ale dhe 
liberty of ſending you a more circumſtantial'agcount 
of the cures Dr. Loor performed by the-above- 
mentioned medicine, which, 4 think; ds 
alſo a fair trial in England, © © 
I could not enjoy a greater atiskaction 40 1 
being able to aſſure you perſonally, how ny 
honour you, and how ſincerely I am 


* 
5 ** x « 44 . 
cc Dear fir, * - YO aISI {> "5 
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"8 « Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, _ 
« COUNT BERCHTOLD. - 


4 P.. Permit me to preſent you with u c of 
my Deſerizione del nuovo rimedio curutivs t n 
ti00 me 0855 an eee 
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n INTKODUCTION. 


THE iluſtrious foreigner who has boroured 
me with the above important communication has 
long been ardent in his purſuit of uſeful knowledge. 
Having, like the Britiſh HowAk D, devated his u- 
rious ee W ³¹ be has 
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here added a: freſli inſtance of his zeal and n 
thropy. To him this country is indebted for the 
firſt intimation of the virtues of olive oil, in coun- 
teracting peſtilential contagion; and here we are fa- 
voured with his ſentiments concerning it as a preſer- 
vative againſt the effects of the canine poiſon, 
requeſting it may undergo further inveſtigation.— 
Should the facts he has collected, reſpecting its ſuc- 
ceſs in both caſes, be fully confirmed, it will conſti- 
tute one of the moſt ung een of * 
preſent century. 

The diſeaſe, produced ip the bite of a a 
having hitherto baffled All the efforts of nature - all 
the reſources of art, is juſtly deemed one of the moſt 
formidable to which the human body is incident. 
Not a year paſſes without exhibiting terrible examples 
of its melancholy effects among the human ſpecies, 
independent of its ravages amongſt N cattle, 
and domeſtick animals 

About four years ago, whine vga un- 
common vehemence in the eaſtern counties, a meet - 
ing was convened at St, Edmundſbury, for the 
laudable purpoſe of taking the matter into ſerious 
conſideration, when the celebrated AxTaur YounG 
gave the reſult of his inquiries, made in the _ 
bouring diſtricts. 3 

Among other affecting articles of Aalen he 

© reported the account he had received of the deaths 


* of no leſs than eleven perſons, occaſioned by ca- 
„nine 


: cm 1 


nine madneſs, beſides DE TORE others, | wha, 
« within the two preceding months had been hi 
« and ſtill remained in a dreadful ſtate of ſuſpenſe! 
<« That in Suffolk, and ſome of the neighbouring 
<& counties, live ſtock, of the value of more than 
<« 12501. had been bitten by mad-dogs! Nor is it (adds 
Mr. YouNG) the mere amount of the loſs 
&« ſaſtained; it is the apprehenſion a man mult feel 
& at ſuch a time, that going to bed free from calamity, 
« he may riſe involved in ruin. Such a ſtate of inſe- 
cc curity is dreadful, and ought not to be the fate of 
«© men, whoſe induſtry feeds the whole community,” 
During the two Jaſt years, many inſtances of us , 
| deplorable effects have occurred, not only on this, 
but on the other ſide of the Atlantic; the diſeaſe ha- 
ving ſpread through ſeveral provinces of the United 
States, as appears from ſome late publications. 
In the prevention, therefore, of ſo dreadful a ca- 
lamity, all ranks of people are materially concerned; 
but certainly none more ſo than country gentlemen, 
farmers, and-agriculturiſts, whoſe perſons and pro, 
perty are ſo peculiarly expoſed, The ſubject, then, 
claims the attention of every patriotick aſſociation, 
inſtituted for the encouragement of agriculture, and 
the uſeful arts, and particularly that of the Bath and 
Weſt of England Society, including a large diſtric, 


abounding with flocks and herds; and at the fame 


time, apparently ſuper-abounding with the canine race, 
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Canine Poifen—it Rai dads ſoon abforted | 
 —reputed Signs of Madneſs in Dog. © 
| $0, their Fallacy. ; . 220 4 
THIS is, ' perhaps, the only infectious diſeaſe 
incident to, brutes that is ever known to be communi. _ 
cated to man, unleſs the cow-pox ſhould afford an 
exception to the general rule. On the other hand, 
contagious diſeaſes, incident to man, are never known 
to be propagated to brutes. Nor is there any clear _— 
proof of this diſeaſe being communicated from man | 
to man, or from man to brute. a 
The late Mr. Jon HunTpz relates his having 
formerly inoculated other animals, both with vario. 
lous and ſyphilitic matter, without producing * 
ſymptom of the reſpective diſeaſes. 
Dr. VAUGHAN inoculated a dog with the ſaliva + 
of a rabid child, without effect. | ; 
Dr. BazinoToN and Mr. CLIxR, we 13 
performed a ſimilar experiment, by inoculating a dog, 
three rabbits, and ſome. fowls, with the ſaliva taken 
| from a perſon in the laſt ſtage of hydrophobia. - 
Mr. A. Coorzx repeated this experiment on 2. 
healthy dog, with ſaliva taken from a dog that died 
mad.® Bur in none of theſe experiments did any of 
the inoculated animals, at the expiration of two or | 
three — any e r r The 65 
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dog Ei dene even at the end of twehe months 
remained perfectly well. 
The reſult of theſe experiments appears to be fin- 
gularly curious. It is no leſs remarkable, that this 
and other animal poiſons of the moſt deadly kind may 
be received into the ſtomach without injur. 
e The faliva of a mad-dog,” ſays Mr. Bats, 
the celebrated traveller, . has been given to animals, 
4 and has not affected them.“ The ſame is affirmed 
of the viperine poiſon, where à perſon had the te- 
merity to drink a glaſs of wine imbued with the 
poiſon of an enraged viper, without experiencing 
any dangerous effects; though, according to Fox- 
TANA's experiments, it ſometimes. W other 
animals, when given in large doſes. | 
REDi and CHaras, who alſo ventured to ** the 
viper's poiſon, declared it reſembled ths; oil of 
ſweet / almonds. I 
When the canine poiſon is firſt ;orrodacedit 
the human body by a wound, or ſmall ſcratch, asin 
inoculation, it betrays no ſign of acrimony, nor af 
an actual venomous quality. No violent inflamma+ 
tion, nor ſwelling of the lymphatic gland above the 
part affected, enſues,” but the wound heals as kindly 
as any common ſore. There it lies dormant an ig. 
definite ſpace of time, moſt commonly about 4s 
weeks, ſometimes eight or nine months; and in ſome 
rare inſtances even eighteen months; till at length, 
when the accident is perhaps forgotten, - it ſuddenly 


. CY 

becomes active, produces a ſenſe of pain, tingling, or 
numbneſs in the part, the firſt harbingers of impend- 
ing miſchief. To theſe ſucceed inquierude, reſtleſs- 
neſs, and an uneaſy ſenſation about the throat: next 
follows, accompanied with tremendous ſpaſms, and 
arrayed in all its terrors, that awful ſymptom the 
HYDROPHOBITA, which generally, on or before the 
end of the fourth day, completes its fatal career! 

If the ſaliva of a rabid animal be the ſole cauſe of 
the diſeaſe, by what ſecret means is its influence 
transferred to the organs of deglutition? Is it im- 
bibed by the lymphatics, and its noxious quality 
exerted principally on the blood, as Abbe FON) ANA 
imagines? Or does it not rather act on the nerves of 
the part affected? And is not the local irritation, 
according to an eſtabliſhed law of the ſyſtem, firſt 
propagated to the ſenſorium by nervous eommuni- 
cation, and thence reflected deck to the throat and 
ſalivary glands?- 

Thus, in a certain ſtate and eomdiaicn of the body, 
the mere puncture of a nerve or tendon, even after 
the wound is apparently well and cicatrized, is ſqme- 
times ſufficient to produce the locked. jaw, interrupt 
deglutition, and convulſe the whole ſyſtem. In like 
manner may the epileptic paroxyſm be ſometimes 
raced to irritation, commencing in a remote part of 
the ſyſtem, and gradually atem to the brain 
by nervous ſympathy. bo 


Other 
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Other animal poiſons, as that of the ſyphilis, or 
| ſmall-pox after inoculation, can be traced in their 
courſe to the next lymphatic gland, a circumſtance 
not obſervable concerning the canine poiſon z which, 
if it be abſorbed at all, remains at leaſt, perfe&th 
inert, without diſcovering any teſtimony of its, pre- 
ſence till the moment it becomes active in the part, 
when it ſoon proceeds to diſcoyer its ſpecific effefs, 
Till then there is no diſcaſe, only a pre- diſpoſition, 
which requires an occaſional cauſe to bring it into 
action. Thus the poiſon, after remaining latent nine 
or ten months, has been ſuddenly rouſed into activity, 
by a bruiſe or injury of the part, by intoxication, 
paſſion, &c. While ſome perſons are extremely * 
ſuſceptible of the infection, others are almoſt proof 
_ againſt it, like thoſe who have been "PR in0- 
culated without effect. 

The long ſpace that intervenes between tn time 
of receiving the bite and the appearance of the di 
caſe, happily affords a very favourable interval for 
eradicating the poiſon, which, during its inaQtivity, 
may be ſafely conſidered, I preſume, as entirely local. 
Other animal poiſons infect almoſt every perſon in 
whom they are inſerted—this happily but few. Of 
120 perſons bitten by ſuppoſed rabid animals, it has 
been aſſerted that only about 1 in 16 contracted the 

diſeaſe. Others, however, have calculated, that the 
average number may be at leaſt 1 in 10 or 123 and 
M. BeB1zxe aſſures us, that out of x7 perſons bitten 


are, 
J 
by a mad - wolf, 10 were infected. This, however, 
will vary according to che activity of the poiſon, the - 
certainty of its inſertion, the ſtate of the body, and 
whether the bite be received * clothes, or 
the naked ſkin. | | 

The poiſon being generated in the canine ſpecies 
only, as dogs, wolves, foxes, &c. it is no wonder 
that they appear to be more ſuſceptible of the poiſon 
than man. Thus Dr. Hamii.Tox- informs us, that 
four men and twelve dogs were bitten by the ſame 
dog; the men Pe? e re but the _ 
all died mau. 

Indeed, for want of RAGS Eh criterion of ot 
dangerous miſtakes are frequently committed. Thus 
a favourite dog, in the firſt ſtage of the- diſeaſe, be- 
trays no ſtriking mark of the contagipn, and is 
therefore careſſed as uſual; nor is he ſuſpected of 
madneſs till he has bitten one or-more perſons in the 
family, and has afterwards died raving. While, on 
the other hand, many a harmleſs dog, that happens 
to be ill of ſome other complaint, is haſtily pro- 
nounced mad, and falls a victim to unjuſt ſuſpicion. 

The reputed ſigns, mentioned by BozrHaave, 
and others, ſuch as the dog's ſullenneſs, down-caſt 
look, and refuſal of meat and drink, are common to 
other diſeaſes; but if, in addition to theſe, he breathe 
ſhort, foam at the mouth, ſhun, and be mutually 
ſhunned by other dogs, deſert his maſter, run ſtag- 
gering in a curved line ſnapping at bye-ſtanders, he 
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- tainly, as will clearly appear in the ſequel. 
; Mr. M EYNELL' s Obſervations on the 22 


ceſterſhire, having paid particular attention to fl 
diſtemper among his dogs, communicated to a p 


tions propoſed to him on that ſubject. I ef 0 


threatened; though he will, very late inthe diſeaſe 


Tas 7] © JT 
may (we are told) be preſumed to be really md. 


. Doubtleſs; but may he not prove highly dangerous 


before he arrive at this laſt ſtage of the diſeaſes. * 


Sign of Madneſs in Dog. 
Me. MEvyNELL, a celebrated Pea: lin Lei 


cian the following remarks, in anſwer to ſome quel. 


prevent any miſtake in a matter of ſuch importance, 
Iſhall here preſent the reader with the reſult ofthis 


obſervations, copied verbatim, in his own Words:? 
The firſt ſymptom of canine madneſs in dog 
is, I believe, a failure of appetite in a ſmall degree, 


I mean, that the dog does not eat his uſual food with 


his uſual eagerneſs; though, if better food bet 
fered him, he may cat it greedily, A difſpolitionto 
quarrel with other dogs comes on early in the di- 
caſe. A total loſs of appetite generally ſucceeds; 
though I have ſeen dogs eat, and lap water, the day 
before their death, which generally happens between 
ſeven and ten days after the firſt ſymptom nas p. 
peared. A mad-dog will not, I believe, ry OU, en 
being ſtruck, nor ſhew any ſign of fear on being 


n treatment. Ae 
Inne 


1 
m } 
4 1 have never known à mad - dog ſhe ſymptoms 
* r the diſeaſe in leſs time after the bite than ten 
days; and I have known many inſtances of dogs 
4 having died mad as late as eight months after the 
bite. I think the ſymptoms generally appear be» 

b tween three and eight weeks after the bit. 

I „A mad-dog; in the height of the diſorder, has . 
a diſpoſition to bite all other dogs, animals, or men. 
When not provoked, he uſually attacks only ſuch as 

come in his way; but having no fear, it is n 

dangerous to ſtrike at, or provoe him. 

« Mad-dogs appear t0 Pe captble; ef <bmaninica | | 
ting the infection early in the diſorder, and as ſoon ©. = 
as they begin to quarrel with, or bite other dogs. 2 

« The eyes of mad. dogs do not look red or ſieree, 
but dull; and have a particular appearance, which 
is eaſily diſtinguiſhed by ſuch as have . to 
obſerve it; but not eaſy to be deſcribed; 91.2) „ 

* Mad-dogs never bark, ee eee, PE 
moſt diſmal and plaintivt how, expreſſive of extreme 
diſtreſs; and hich thoſe who have once heard, can 
never forget. So that dogs may be known'to * 
going mad without _ 1 when _ this we 
mal howl is heard; © 0 
Mad- dogs do not Cat 9 
but their lips and tongue appear dry and foul, or ſlimy. 

Though mad - dogs generally refuſe both food 
and drink in the latter ſtage of the diſorder, yer they 
never ſhew any ab burrents or dena of watery will 
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paſs through it v difficulry; and lap i it cagah 
to the laſt. But it is remarkable, that though they 


lap water for a long time, and eagerly, and de 
ſeem to experience any uncaſineſs from it, yet the) 
do not appear to ſwallow a fing/e drop of it; tor, 


however long they may continue lapping it, no 1 


minution of quantity can be perceived. 
, * I am perſuaded," that rhis diſorder ori cri 
nates from hot weather, putrid proviſions, or*from 


any other cauſe bur the bite.“ For however dogs 


may have been confined, however fed, 'or whatever 
may have been the heat of the ſeaſon, I neverknew 
the diſorder commence without being able ta tagen 
to that cauſe; and it was never introduced into ie 


kennel but by the bite of a mad- dog. 


The hairs of a mad-dog do not ſtand ere moe 
than thoſe of other dogs. I do not know that there 


is any thing remarkable in the manner of . 


dog's carrying his head, or his tail. I de bet be. 
lieve that dogs are more afraid of a mad- dog than 
they are of any 2 85 dog, that ſeems CG 

attack them. * 
There are two kinds ef sds of which 
I have known to originate from the bite of the 
ſame oy: den huntſmen, one is known: * 


diſcaſe originate? How make its firſt appearance in a new 
May not the inbred cauſe that firſt produced it ſtill exift, — 


tinue to prolong its exiſtence, independently of contagion? A. F. 


"=o .. pame 
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name of raging; the other by that of dumb madneſs. 
ln dumb madneſs, the nether jaw drops and is fixed, 
he tongue hangs out of the mouth, and ſlaver drops - 
from it. In raging madneſs, the mouth is ſhut, ex- 
cept when the 7 __ or howls, and W 0 8 
drops from ite 1 fi n e e 147 | 
Theſe ronald on the 501 of mis Aby! in dogs, 


from a perſon of Mr. MEYNELL's long experience 
and attentive obſervation,” certainly demand ſerious 


conſideration. As they differ widely in many parti- 
culars from received opinions, they may help to cor - 


rect the errors of thoſe who have ſtated-imaginary 


ſymptoms, deduced from theory, or copied from the 


miſtakes of former writers. Nevertheleſs, it may 
{till be aſked, are the loſs of appetite, the diſpoſition 


to quarrel, the dulneſs of the eyes, or the dryneſs 


of the tongue, peculiar to this malady? Or does not 
this train of ſymptoms rather ſeem common to other 
acute or febrile diſeaſe s 

Do not dogs, hen ill of other Slang 6 faite 
times preſerve a ſullen filence inſtead of -barking? 
Do they not at other times, without any viſible 
cauſe, or apparent indiſpoſition; fet up a diſmal howl; 
making night hideous??? How is this to be dif- 
tinguiſhed from the indeſcribable howling of a mad- 
dog, except by thoſe to hom the peculiar ſound of 
the latter is familiar? Whence is it that fear, and 
ren the dread of water, the ſtriking characteriſtics 
of the diſeaſe in man, are entirely abſent in the 
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dend animal, and if, on offering z; 
ũĩt be refuſedywich abfiorrence, . is 4 
that the diſraſed llog died madd 8 
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would demand renerated Experiments inns” 


Mevneis,, and other noted amateurs of the canine 
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canine 8 0 PR as two kinds of wad 
ceeding from the ſaliva of the ſame dog, asdeferibed 


by Mr. MYR ELI, to be conſidered: as'diltigtthe 
cies, or rather as varieties ? Are they equallyeam: 
gious, and alike fatal to human kind? May not dhe 
diſeaſe in the brute, as well as in the hji.Ln Aeg 


aſſume a maniacal or melaneholie character d e 


— 2 mixture of theſe, acc6rlling ro bel 


FE perry + and diſpoſition of the individual? 
As the long ſtate of anxiety and ſuſpenet mut be 
dreadful to thoſe who are bitten by a dog cn uf 
pected of madneſs, is there any criterion of the tanine 
malady after the death of the animal?  Hasanktud, 
as has been imagined, ſtamped on this ſagacibu 


| 8 Fr 
e ape, of an infeckac den- . 


If, according to popular opinion, a piece okay 
meat be rubbed on the tongue and fauces f be 
a healthy dog 
n yu 


A ſatisfactory anſwer: ta che 1 <a 
would tend to clear up mam douhtful Hojumgidat 


. 


race, will bend their attention to this imporrant 
ſubzect, and favour. the A ri 
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From the tinidad; teſtimony: of dias wie; ic 
now appears, Cchaugh f it will; perhaps, ſcarcely be 
credited) that in the early fag el of the: diſeaſe, a 
mad-dog will cat abd drink, Ki { eycn fawn on the 
perſon upon: whbai he: is about--0-inflit a mortal 
injury. - "Aut; alurming .cophdetation l: and which 
demands from the” w mare WAGE ordinary 
precaution Fe 
That no A FRO 8 FE DS 
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to be a caution neyer to careſ or be familiar with 


to play with à little ſtray-dog, was bitten through 
the under lip. After it had bit him, we are aſſured, 
from the beſt authority; that it eat meat and 
* lapped milk and water, and ſhewed no inelination 


«its neck, and led it to the coach-houſe, where 
«it lived four days,“ The boy was inſtantly 


who ſavy him Within a few Hontrs after the bite. 
Every precaution was now taken—a cauſtic was 
applied to the wound, two phyſicians were alſo 
called in conſultation; the Ormſkirk, the Tonquin 
remedy, — and . were re 


—— Jum, . Nie, 
| ane. 


king or refuſing food or drink, further appcarz 
from the following fatal incidents, and which ought 


ſtray- dogs: The ſon-of ano Admiral, aged 15; 
on the õth of December, 1784, while ſtooping down 


W 
— % 


© to bite the coachman, who tied a ſtring round 


ent, however, to the houſe of Mr. Joh. HunTeR, | | 


danger was ſuſpected) was ſeized, however, With the 


(m1 


e Nevertheleſs, on the 36rh Fes * 
hydrophobia came on, and on 855 Ae 5 wie 
tunate youth died. | | 
From the ſame dog, and on the rage; 4 a poor 
French woman received a bite in her hand. "Some 
days after, a cauſtic was applied to the ſore more 
than once, and the uſual remedies adminiſtered, On 
the 99th day ſhe complained of pain in the pan 
affected, on the 103d day appeared the _ 
bia, and on the 106th ſhe died.“ 
RokERT Pick, bitten by the houſe-dog, (which 
after the accident, being ſeen to eat and drink, no 


diſeaſe. about the 56th day, and on the 6oth'expired4 

Levi Woodroor accuſtomed a favourite" little 
dog to lick an ulcer in the cavity of his ear, which 
at laſt ſeemed to ſcratch the ſore and' give pain, 
but without betraying any ſign of ill-humour*or 
indiſpoſition. On the next day, however, dhe dog 
ſickened— fell mad, and was killed. His makter, 
| within a month after the accident, felt an unuſual 
darting pain in the ear, ſucceeded by the hydropho- 
bia, which on the 4th day cloſed the fatal ſcene] 

James REMINGTON, a boy of ſix years old, on 
the 28th of October, 1797, was bitten in the face 


and lips by a neighbour's 40gs not ſuppoſed to be 
= = => == — 


150 Londen Medical Jourdl, yol. vii. p. 89, and ſeg. 
+ Medical Reſearches, vol. i. 
t Medical Repoſitory, Philadelphia, vol. i. 1798. 


mad 
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ſickened, on the 11th came on the hydropbobia, and 


on the 13th he died.—In this inſtance, how 8827 


' the ſeizure! How rapid the progreſs!* 


From. theſe alarming caſes, ; we learn, har a 4 
may arrive at an advanced period of the diſeaſe 
without refuſing food, or ſhewing the diſtinctive 
marks of madneſs. 

2dly. That the poiſon is more ſpeedily Ade 
into action when the bite is in the face or lips, thau 
in the extremities, according to what has been 


1 


obſerved by the beſt authors. 


3dly. That unleſs the poiſon be entirely eradicated, 
neither the cauſtic nor the moſt celebrated remedies 
can avail. If a dog, therefore, without any viſible 
cauſe, ſhould betray any ſign of indiſpoſition, or 
actually bite a perſon, he ought (inſtead. of being 
killed, according to the vulgar practice) io be con · 
fined in a ſafe place, and narrowly watched: if he 
were really mad, the diſeaſe will ſoon ſhew itſelf, and 
he will infallibly die within a few days. 

Of Worming Dogs. 

If the operation of worming, (as it is called) which 

is performed by extracting a ſmall worm-like filament 


ſeared under the tongue, can, as ſome experienced 
deen affirm, * prevent madneſs 1 in dogs, or 


12 184 1 
even * 1 harmlch under the dient by de- 


ſtroying their propenſity to bite, no dog oughi, in 
future, to be ſuffered at large unwormed: Though 
this operation be extolled by ſome, it is deſpiſed and 

ridiculed by others; it .is to be hoped, therefore; the 
knights of the Kennel, who are _materially-intereſted 
in the queſtion, will endeavour to clear up N 
other diſputed points by deciſive experiments. 

On examining this white worn like I 1 
is about two inches long, originating under the point 
of the tongue, and extending longitudinally berween 
the hyocidei and ſtylo-hyoeidei muſcles, it is, I nd, 
natural portion of the tongue ſlightiy attached tg 
gland at each extremity; of a cylindrical form, denle, - 
and reſembling a tendon. -Irs/extra&tion dos not x. 
ſibly injure any of the animal functions, and its ule 
remains wholly unknown. Having lately diſcovered 
it to be tubular, may it not be an excretory dust, t 
neceſſary appendage to the adjacent ſalivary. glands? 
May not its removal influence the ſecretion of mucus 
or ſaliva, or in ſome meaſure diveſt it of the po 
of contracting a contagious quality ? 


Prevention by Internal means, a. ſource of Error 
Antidote, their unmerited Repute. 


The contagious bite of a xabid animal may be con- 
ſidered under three diſtinct periods. The firſt, frem 
the time of the accident to the moment the poiton 
becomes active in the wound. The ſecond, from that 


by 


[1s] 


e -The third; 


= the firſt RS of * A er to _ 
cloſe of the diſcaſa. 

The treatment of hs fiſt and foes e 
the various means of prevention. That of the third; 
the methods of cure deg! g wn. 1 
made its appearance.” 

Though no certain. e cure * wh W has 
yet been diſcovered; yet, if by timely precaution that 
dreadful malady can be prevented, as in general 1 
think it undoubtedly may, prevention in the firſt in- 
ſtance will nee to * brreex, ner 
leſs brilliant, than cure 

Among the various walks of prevention hitherto 
employed, the grand error, I am convinced, has been 
in treating a local affection as a+ general diſeaſe; 
and in truſting the cure to certain internal remedies, 
conſidered as antidotes; while the poiſon has been 
ſuffered to lie dormant in the wound, and ny 
quently far beyond theit reach. | 

May not this be the principal reaſon, ig the t 
caſe has, during theſe 2500 years paſt,” uniformly 
triumphed over all the boaſted remedies that have 
been invented? Such. as Sea bathing, PaLMarius's 
Powder, the Lancaſhire and the Ormſkit & remedies, 


Dr. Mrap's remnedy,' the Tonquin remedy, D- 


$4ULT's and Dr. James's mercurial remedies, &c. 


Alſo-the Tanjore remedies, celebrated in the Eaſt- 
Indies as infallible antidotes, 8 of a powder 
and 


/ 
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and pl; the former ;veontpolet or ee 
a half of the dried leaves of Datura Stramomium 9 
thorn-apple, repeated three days ſucceſſiveſy H 
in a few hours produce intoxication;=a''remedy 
which demands no ſmall cireumſpection, ſince; accord. 
ing to Dr. AnDzrs80N, the ſeeds of a ſingle apple 
are found ſufficient to cauſe immediate apoplexyand 
death, and are too often employed by the natives 

who deliberately perperrate fuicide. , > 
Dr. D Wirr, an American practitioner, informs 
| 5 chat this plant produces not only intoxicationand 
madneſs, but ſometimes real ſymptoms of hydropho- 
bia.“ The Tanjore pill conſiſts of arſenic, mettuꝶ 
and pepper, equal parts, with three other unten 
poiſons. Of eleven perſons bitten by mad-dogs; and 
treated with this remedy, all are ſaid to have e 
well at the end of five months, while rhree-others, 
for whom nothing was done, died of hydropliobia 
within a month after the bite. But the wounds of 
the former being dilated and daily dreſſed With er 
curial ointment, are we to artribute the n to 
| the pills or the mercury? 
The Belladonna, ſo highly extolled in 19 
has loſt its reputation in France. Being adminiltered 
in doſes of fifteen and even twenty grains à formigiit. 
before RT SIR e che diſeaſe, cauſedes 
5 a 


* Medical 1 258 vol. ii. p. 33. 
p Medical Journal, vol. x. * 
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treme Uryiels of the throat, aud many formidable 


ſymptoms, dut did not prevent the fatal dread of 
water. Practitioners who thus attempt to drive out 
one poiſon by dint of another, ought to refle that 
an overdoſe of the remedy may prove as deſtrudtive 
as the diſeaſe; and that the latent enemy is not to be 
driven out, vi ef armis, by internal remedies, how- 
ever potent. The whole claſs of boaſted antidotes 
have had their day many have already ſunk into 
oblivion, and the reſt ſeem © haſtening faſt to the 
tomb of all the Capulets!”- The unmerited repute 
which they have obtaitied admit of a ready ſolution, 
2s it is much eaſier to propagate a hundred errors 
than to demonſtrate à ſingle truth. 

The late Mr. Hux TER relates a remarkable cir- 
cumſtance, of twenty-one perſons being bitten by a 
dog that proved to be mad: nothing was done for 
any of them, and only one was taken ill of the dif- 
caſe, Had they all taken ſome noted antidote, its 
fame would have been ſpread abroad of having com- 
plerely cured twenty out of twenty-one. 

How often does it happen, that people are bitten 
by dogs ill of other diſeaſes, not the leaſt tending to 
madneſs? The animals are killed on a groundleſs 
ſuſpicion ; the parties poſt away to the ſea, or have 
recourſe to ſome pretended ſpecific, equally incffica- 


cious; they remain well, and the remedy acquires 


the credit of having cured a diſtemper that never 
exiſſed, or of preventing one that could never have 


occurred 


—— — 
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and a pill; the former is eontpoled of tres Wh 
a half of the dried leaves of Datura Stramomium 9 
thorn-apple, repeated three days ſucceſſively, which 
in a few hours produce intoxication;—a"remedy 
which demands no ſmall cirenmſpeRion, fince, accord. 
ing to Dr. AnDzr80N, the ſeeds of a ſingſe apple 
are found ſufficient to cauſe immediate apoplexyand 
death, and are too often employed by the! native; 
who deliberately perpetrate ſuicide. 
Dr. Dx Wire, an American pradtitiouer inform 
us, that this plant produces not only intoxicationand 
| as. but ſometimes real ſymptoms of hydropho- 
bia.“ The Tanjore pill conſiſts of arſenic; mereury, 
and pepper, equal parts, with three other unknown 
poiſons. Of eleven perſons bitten by mad - dog and 
treated with this remedy, all are ſaid ro have re 
well at the end of five months, while three others, 
for whom nothing was done, died of hydrophobia 
within a month after the bite. Bur the wounds of 
the former being dilated and daily dreſſed wich mer 
curial ointment, are we to attribute the _ to 
che pills or the mercury? 5 500M 
The Belladonna, ſo highly extolled in S 
has loſt its reputation in France. Being adminiltered 
in doſes of fifteen and even twenty grains a formight 
before the commencement of the diſeaſe, cauſed ex- 
. ppp 
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rreme abel of the throat, and many formidable 
ſymptoms, but did not prevent the fatal dread of 
water. Practitioners who thus attempt to drive out 
one poiſon by dint of another, ought to reflect that 
an overdoſe of the remedy may prove as deſtrudtive © 
as the diſeaſe; and that the latent enemy is not to be 
driven out, vi ef armis, by internal remedies, how- 
ever potent. The whole claſs of boaſted antidotes 
have had their day—many have already ſunk into 
oblivion, and the reſt ſeem © haſtening faſt to the 
« romb; of all the Capulets!” 70 The unmerited repute 


which they have obtained admit of a ready ſolution, 


as it is much eaſier to propagate a hundred errors 
than to demonſtrare a ſingle trutb. 

The late Mr. HuxTER relates a remarkable cir- 
cumſtance, of twenty-one perſons being bitten by a 
dog that proved' to be mad: nothing was done for 
any of them, and only one was taken ill of the dif- 
caſe, Had they all taken ſome noted antidote, its 
fame would have been ſpread abroad of having com- 
plerely cured twenty out of twenty-one. 

How often does it happen, that people are bitten 
by dogs ill of other diſeaſes, not the leaſt tending to 
madneſs? The animals are killed on a groundleſs 
ſulpicion; the parties poſt away to the ſea, or have 
recourſe to ſome pretended ſpecific, equally incflica- 
cious; they remain well, and the remedy acquires 
the credit of having cured à diſtemper that never 
cxiſted, or of preventing one that could never have 
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bo char cauſe. , Sh hs are 1 
nerality of mankind. eee Wl of. what 

| they wiſh 10 be ine! | 1-1. _ 
„Thus, by implicit Koch in Pente facial 
" Hoaſtrthenres that never exiſted, is modern quae 
AJupported in luxury, at the expence of H 
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5 1 ; credulity; while fortune, health, and life are daily 
AY ſacrificed to the e of ne * delign- 
oY, ing Wage eee 
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n | ; ” 4 external. means of preveution may be per 
1 arb by ablution, by ſuction, by ae 
(58 by the application, of oleaginous ſuhſtances. 
Adlutiun. In the bite of a mad -· dog, the alen 
vught undoubtedly 10. be t remove as ſpeediljuns 
poſlible every particle of -che-poiſon.. For whether 
It dental. alkaline, or SOWY vater is che ue 


> 


| wound has bled freely, aid ben , 
àry cloth, it ought te he diligently walked fe ide 
full ſpace of an hour, wich à ſolation of ſoap in 

tepid water. This may be done by a Joftſponge; 

a watering-pot, or, perhaps; fill: betet by 4 Guings 
Ina ſlight ſuperficial wounds ſuch a copiqus abu» 
tion alone might poſſibly: be ſufficietit to prevent 
future miſchief, yer ought not, I think, to be entirely 
depended upon, without the following precautions; 
which map, it is ne. add conſiderahly to the 
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be applied to the Hmb, a ve the wound, 4 
dircumſtance that ounght "ali 0 be premniſed; 


the lymphaties; Way be tobryeyed by*fleration-from 
cell to cell along Me: teticüfar membrane, which i in- 
veſts every fibre df A wiileſey. and mah therefore 
read to a certain fpage beyond the Eircurferenes 


of the wound2 149 41042 2 ue * e e ie 5 20 111 


* 
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don, it dug te be firſt properly dilated} and a cup- 
ping-glaſs boars? to cnc 22" plenriful flow 
of blood: ©? to Pee eee 20g" 50: 0: ebe C 
za. e Bas been well walbed, 38 
above-mentioned, let the firſt dreſſing conſiſt 'o dy 
lint, to abforb the blood and moiſture; next morning 
et the whole ſurface of che wound be touched in 
every part with the anti moni r lunar cauſtic, 
kept open at leaſt two months; © ©! ange 
Suction. In the Highlands er techa be l 
on receiving a ite from a mad. dog, or viper, imme- 
tiacly ſuck out the blood and pbiſcnz and in lie next 
place, having ſtuffed the wound with cobwebs, (an 


ther concern, and are aid e 
me infeRion. 09) bn SST 52.98% : * 

In like manner; and wirh lar Hig 
uin ſavage” tribes long been n che habit of Falling 
melt vl T9" "I 
ra - 


ocberwiſe the pbiſant indeptnden If abſorptionby — - 


ad. If che wu be esp, or in n bblqde direc: Y 


abſorbent animal ſubſtatice)! 'pive themſelves no fur- - 


Two } 

rabid animals; a practice more rational; than that 
which is commonly purſued by more poliſhed narjons, 
While the ſuction promotes a'plentiful flo o 
from the wound, the ſaliva tends to blunt of fubdne 
the activity of the poiſon; the operation; may, thine- 
fore, be performed with ſafety, and without lf 
time, either by the perſon. injured or an atrendane, 
provided his mouth: be free from any ſore, or excotha- 
tion: but ta avoid even ſuſpicion of contagiongthe 
ſuction may be tolerably performed with a ſyringe, 
Extirpation of all the external means, the com- 
plete extirpation of the injured part is now generalh | 
allowed to be the ſureſt method of preventigh 
When the accident, however, happens in the lipsgor 

about the face or neck, it becomes a delicate , 

and may occaſion no ſmall embarraſſment. Indeed; 

moſt patients will rather. riſque the conſequeneꝶ n 
ſubmit to the operation. In ſuch caſes, I have bers 

ſionally adviſed the more gentle methods alreaq . 

ſcribed, and hitherto with invariable ſuccelg— 

The advocates for abſorption contend, that extir 
pation. can avail nothing, if delayed beyond the f 
day; Which is a dangerous miſtake. For Longe 
commended it, and ſaw it performed. with furcels 
about the 7th day; and have. lately heard af at 
markable caſe where it was undertaken on the abth, 

and of another after the wound had been cicatriaed, 

| and pain begun to be renewed in the part; and yet; 
in none of theſe caſe dd an dicae enſues; ln hi 


[il 
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if ſorption take place at all, it probably does not F 


commence. till the part affected begins to inſlame 


freſh, and grow painful. I therefore ſhould nt 
zow heſitate to recommend the operation at any in- 
termediate period, from the accident till the com- 


—— 


nencement of the diſeaſe. Whether ĩt can avail after 


e commencement of the dread of water, may, per- 
haps, deſerve a trial. That even at this period, the 
poiſon ſtill remains local, and neither affects the ſolids 
nor fluids, nor any of the ſeeretions, the ſaliva ex- 
cepted, ſeems probable from this conſideration. that 
not only the fleſh and milk of cows bitten by rabid 
animals have been uſed with impunity, hut even the 
liver of the mad -· dog himſelf has often been taken as 
a remedy, without communicating the diſeaſe. Since 


neither nurſes, ho inhale the patient's breath and 
wipe away the viſcid ſaliva, nor ſurgeons who! open 
the dead body, receive any injury or infection, the 
faculty and attendants may ſafely diſcharge their duty 


to the ſick without fear or apprehenſion © 


Extirpation may be performed by the kniſe, or by 
cauſtic, according as circumſtances may point out. 
The former, being more expeditious and leis painful, 
claims the preference; beſides, in cutting out the 
diſeaſed part, the mark of the tooth may be more 


carefully traced, and the line of ſeparation better 


defined. To whatever depth the bite may penetrate, 
the inciſion ought certainly to extend beyond it in 
crery direction. For ſhauld the minuteſt particle 


of © 


a, I, 


- 


e 
ef the poiſon be ſuffered ro remain, there xa he 
_ fecurity. Here a neceſſary caution occurs) reſpes, 
ing the knife, probe, and other inſtraments/employe 
in empoiſoned wounds, - concerning which urgebne 
eannot be too circumſpect. An inoculating lunert 
uſed by miſtake in bleeding, has unhappih i 
more than one inſtance,, communicated the infec. 
non. 80 in the preſent caſe, the knife ibn 
wich the canine pbiſon may, through itattention 
not only extend the infrction to ſound parts) and 
thus defeat the purpoſe of the operation but per 
haps afterwards - dreadful thought! unfortunately 
inoculate other perſons. That this poiſony After 
lying dormatir nine months and upwards; may 
renew its activity, has been already notioed there 
fore, to eradicate entirely any particles tflat ma have 
eluded the operation, it will be further adviſcable 
again to waſh out the wound carefully wit foap and 
water, and afterwards apply to itz whole-ſurſace : 
ſolution of the cauſtie fixed alkali,” (the Mu purm 
of the new Diſpenſatory.) After this, ſhould any 
infection enſue, it ean only be attributed to ti r. 
tenderneſs of the operator, or his inatientiom i ir 
minuter circumſtances above: mentioned. Thus, in 
the unfortunate caſe of the Admirals ſon; already 
noticed, the cauſtic is ſaid to have been caretully 
applied to every part of the wound; Buy s e 
hours after the accident, by that expert ſargeon and 
matomiſt Mr. Jour HUnrEx, and yet dhe * 
10 6 | 
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but tob ſadly proved that ſome minute RY of 
the poiſonous ſaliva had eluded the operation. Eve 


the blood, iſſuing from the wound, unleſs previouſly 
abſorbed by dry lint, / may defeat the action of the 


cauſtic, To the efficacy of the Katt purum, applied 
to the part, the reports of thi Mancheſter Ttifirmary 


bear teſtimony; this having been the practice theſe 
fry years, from che foundation of the hoſpital: Of 


forry perſons bitten by mad - dogs, being chus treated, 


all are reported to have remathetd well.? But hes 
ther the Kali purum act in common with'the anti- 
nonial and hind cauffics, or, in Adition to its'eauſe 
fcity, poſſeſs #- ſpecific power from its alkaline 


quality, muſt be left to future obſervation. Iuſtend 


of deſtroying the part witli cauſtic allcali the Pariſian 
prefer the application of nitrous acid © 0 

The great Boz&HAAvE, inſtead of bene 
the part, appears to have truſted t6 Ablutĩon, cupping, 
with ſcarification, and afterwards ureſſing the wound 
daily with a ſolution of marine ſult in vinegar. 

Profeſſor MæDERER condemus the method of ex- 
trpation, as eruel and unneceſſury, and riſques the 
crent on the daily application of a dilute ſolution of 


thirty grains to à piut. eee be 
dee fre een 


* Dr. FrkAAIZA'“s Effays, n 
+ Medical Facts aud Obſervations, I 
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lunar cauſtic in diſtilled water, in the proportion of 


a. 


+4 19% 1-7 
20 Others, leſs tender: towards the patient's 9 | 


propoſe, to cleanſe and enlarge thę * Wa the en. 
ploſive force.of.gunpowder:, in, ..1 + 1 fool ab 
The ancients, on theſe — e em. 
e the actual cautery, by which they preſently 
deſtroyed che infected part, reducing it to aher 4 
mode of prevention ſuperigr to all the pretendel 
improvements introduced by modern reſmemtut. 
Through prejudice and diſuſe, the 1 „ 
apt to revolt at the idea of the red - hot iron, 
hence few; perſons, at this period, will ſubmit gc n. 
dergo the fiery: ordeal. Mr; I. x Roux, for 
reaſon, prefers the liquid butter af aptimony, which, 
he fays, has ſucceeded. in a variety of caſes, mer 
matters little, whether the part affected be removed 
by the actual or potential, cautery, provided it be 
done effectuallyʒ for the pain RI cal thong) , 
DD can, only be momentar y. l 
Mercury. —M. DzsavLTy. ee, 1 coNta- 
gion to originate from animalculæ, exiſting in a fa 
liva of rabid animals, pronounced mercury the grand 
vermifuge, and only efficacious. antidete, on Mhh 
he could depend. Neither he nor his followers 
pretend, indeed, eyer to have ſeen the ſuppoſediin- 
ſects, though they might eaſily have been dete ce 
preſent in the ſaliva, by means af à good mier 
It were to be wiſhed, therefore, that the the 
ſhould till be brought to the teſt of this, ſunple 


e Dr. Janzs * the idea, and pur- 
bel 


4 


ed the mercurial plan intertäly and nerkily; 
while others, both at home and abroad, eagerly 

adopted the remedy, if not the doctrine. In ſhort, 
Mercury and the Ocean, having of late uſurped the — 
empire of medieine, and ſupplanted other remedies, 
ſcem now to reign over the faſhionable world with 
nearly equal ſway. In ſpite, however, of their 
united forces,” this all powerful enemy 8 
maintaining his wonted ſuperiority. 

| Nay, even admitting the diſeaſe to be Animalcu- 

lar, the concluſion drawn from chat theory is ſtill 
we Mercury is by no means a ſure vermi- 
fuge, fince it appears, from a late obſervation, that 
a perſon who had juſt utidergone 2 ſevere mercurial 
courſe, both internally and externally, evacuated, 
nevertheleſs, forty-ſeven live worms. 

The writings on this ſubje& exhibit a chaos of c con- 
radiQtions, rreconcileabR" to! this or * other 
only peciße: its opponents condemn it in 150 ns ö 
highly pernicious; Some urge it to the point of copi- 
ousfalivation; others labour to prevent that tendency. 

M. Bonner thinks no diſeaſe is treated with more 
certainty than this; but it ought to be particularly. 
noted, thar his merhod conſiſts in applying mercurial 
ointment to the wound for ten days, interpoſing pur- 
pavves on the intermediate days, to prevent faliva- | 


tion, Having, during the ſpace of thirty years, tried 


* with ſucceſs e on "= men and cattle, irre by mad 
NY animals, 


* : p ” | ' i . p , ; 


” = 
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| aſcribed to the oily quality, of, the lard, with, which 


1 rs) 
animals, and M. Dy CHOISEL in 300 mes 


BoxxEL conſiders this treatment as confirmed by 

800 trials. Where it has failed, it is attributed49 

its being uſed too, late, or to miſmanagement 
On the other hand, M. Lx Roux recites many 


lamentable examples of the inefficacy of mere 


applied in the ordinary way, even when carried to 
the point of deep ſalivation. Indeed, no inſtanes, | 


believe, can be produced of ſucceſs. from mera 


friction, unleſs in thoſe caſes recited by M. Bonmz. 
and others, where the unguent was ag imme- 
diately to the wound. te +* + it 
_ Oleagi nous ſubſtances.—The ancient remedyagaial 
the bite of the viper was long confined to the fat gt 
that reptile, till it was at length diſcovered that olive 
oil was equally efficacious—a circumſtance ſince xl. 
known to viper-catchers, and confirmed by reiterated 
experiments. Whether it act by a ſpecific, power, 
or merely by. inviſcating the poiſon, or other wiſe de. 
ſtroying its its activity, matters not; the fact has alway 


appeared to me intereſting, and the analogy obvious. 


Whatever ſhare of ſucceſs the mercurial ointment 


may haye had in counteraQing the: eaning poiſon i 
has invariably been attributed to the mercumʒ 
I have long ſuſpected ii it ought rather to have been 


it is compounded, and which, conſtires;pwe-thinh 
of the compoſition. _ | . 
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T0 form a juſt eflimate or the chrts attributed to 
mercury, we ml take Into the Actöutt The other 
neans employed at the fame time. Thus M. Bu- 
dor, M. BoprTEILLE, and other French practitioherb 
of eminence, | utwilling' to traſt to the above mercu· 
rial proceſs alone, expreſsly order the . to be | 
firſt carefully anointed with warm olive oil. 

M. Lz Roux and his followers, WhO d ee | 
mercury, and attributed their ſucceſs to the ant: 
monial cauftic Alone, employed nevertheleſs an 
ointment, config chien of keln butter, 10 Ureſs 
the wound.“ 

In this and other obſtinate diſeaſes bf rhe nei 
fre kind, the ancients anoĩnted the body with warm 
oil; a practice 10⁰ much * —— by ee 
fam N 

Conformable to this idea pats to be Dr. Lbor's 
oleaginous medicine, which now properly comes 
under conſideration. The yolk of egg, though pro- 
bably deſtitute of any 'ſpetific power, yet (as an 
animal mucilage well adapted to render the oil miſ- 
cible with the animal flaids, and alſo to reconelle it 
to the ſtomach) ſeems a proper addition; nor need 
there be much exactneſs from ah apprehenſion of 
an over-doſe. A domeſtic remedy fo ſimple, fo in- 
nocent, and ſo well recommended, is e intitle 
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That the human body may be thrown. into d co 
pious, perſpiration by friction with warm olive oily i 
a circumſtance unnoticed till lately. The eflefts of 

this proceſs, as practiſed at the Smyrna Hoſpital, in 
the prevention and even cure of the plague, in the 
g firſt ſtage of infection, are related by Count Bangs. 
TOLD, in his late intereſting tract on thatſubjeſt;* | 
and ſince confirmed bythe teſtimony of FatherLzyn, 
ſuperintendant of the hoſpitlvt . 
If olive oil, then, be really a preſerentive againſ 
che Poiſon of the-incenſed viper, and even the peſi- 
lential contagion itſelf, is there not reaſon to ſuſpes 
that oil and oleaginous ſubſtances may have had z 
greater ſhare in counteracting the canine poſe that 
the; votaries of mercury ever imagined? <'M 

It is not pretended, indeed, to be a certaing only 
a probable remedy, after the hydrophobia has gc- 
tually commenced; analogy affording. only_.a.pte- 
ſumption, not a proof; nor can its efficacy. be fully 
aſcertained, but by repeated trials and »artentive 
obſervation. As the prevention depends on de 
management of the wound, this medicine is jndici 
ouſly ordered to be applied externally for ceyenl 
days. On this, probably, and this alone, ,ought 
the main ſtreſs to be laid; yet, to calm the patient's 


mind, and to ſtrengthen his bopes | of- A 
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may not be amiſs to give the oil alſo internally, ac- 
cording to the directions. Previous to. this'plan of 
treatment, however, the nk to be ny 
waſhed and cauterized, ' 1392-03 

If it cure dogs after the infection hab vali place; 
it is a remarkable circumſtance; bur ſtill more ſo, if 
ir effect this by throwing them into a profuſe perſpi- 
ration. This muſt certainly be a miſtake.” Dogs, 
indeed, perſpire copiouſſy from the lungs, but 
aſſuredly never from the ſkin, even in the ſevereſt 
fox-chace. May not chis peculiarity in the canine 

race be one reafon why the diſeaſe originated with 

them? And alſo; why they are more liable than 
other animals to propagate this horrible contagion? 
May not a defect in the exhalation from the lungs, 
aided by other concurring cauſes, tend to bring on 
a diſeaſed action of the ſalivary. glands, which, by 
increaſing and vitiating the ſecretion, converts _ 
bland fluid into a ſubtile poiſon?” N 

As the gaſtrie liquor of a healthy animal bas the 
| ſingular property of counteracting animal ' poiſons 
taken into the ſtomach, might not this fluid, applied 
tothe envenomed wound, tend to _—y the , 
of the canine poiſon?” 
As the ſaliva differs very little from the gaſtrie li- 
quor, may it not; in the act of ſucking out the poiſon; 
add to the ſecurity by ſubduing any minute me 


an at the e of the waned? 
$ q 24. vn © 


me with the following remarkable fact, which zend 


- the fame time, by a mad- dog. One of them, being 


diligently till the blood ceaſed to flow; and witkigut 


diate recourſe to the uſual remedy—ſea-bathing, and 


at leiſure the other modes of prevention, which 


- ſerved, the patient may be encouraged to ba 


Mr. WMITAK RR, an intelligent member of Ihe 
Bath Agricultural Society, has juſt nom favouged 


to corroborate this opinion: Two perſons, very 
nearly related, had the misfortune to be bittet at 


bitten in the thumb, immediately ſucked the wound 


uſing any other precaution, remained well. he 
other, whoſe lip had been lacerated by the dog, be 
ing diſabled from ſucking out the poifon, had imme, 


with the uſual event. The infection took ma 
bydrophobia came on, and death enſued. 

As this ſafe and ſimple method by ſuction 3 
no medical apparatus, can be inſtantly performed 
abroad or at home, either by the party or a- colt» 
panion, with little loſs of time or delay of bulinels, 
ought it not to be earneſtly recommended; t 
perſons remote from medical aid, particularly thep- 
berds, huſbandmen, and agriculturiſts? Nor need 
this preliminary ſtep be any hindrance in proſecuting 


have been conſidered as moſt effectual. Were 
theſe diligently parſued immediately afrer ever de · 
eident of this nature, it is preſumed, the hydrophe: 
bia would very rarely, if ever, appear. After ts 
proper precautions, therefore, have been. du 


anxiety, 


pe | "{1 
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may alſo purſue his uſual manner of living, and 
frequent cheerful company; abſtaining, - however, 


from every kind of intemperance, or being hurried _ 
away by guſts of anger, or other ſtrong paſſions. 


No internal remedies at this period have been infiſted 
upon, becauſe none ſeemed neceſſary, nor could 
they, for reaſons aſſigned, add to the ſecurity, | 


Hydrophobia—its intraftable Nature—its Phenomena 
 explained—new plan of treatment propoſed. 


The ſpontaneous hydrophobia, or an dillenky 


and dread of ſwallowing liquids, which ſometimes 


(though very rarely) occurs in certain fevers, alſo 
in hyſterical and hypocondriacal affections, ought in 


no wiſe to be confounded with the genuine diſeaſe 
now under conſideration, and which n nn 
from the canine poiſon alone 

Whether the caſes deſeribed by Dr. Nycanr * 
other writers, and ſaid to have been cured: by the 


Tonquin remedy, mercury, opium, &c, belonged to 
the former or latter ſpecies of diſeaſe, ſeems. at leaſt 
problematical. Certain it is, however, that in the 
genuine tydrophobia, not theſe retnedies/ only, but 
the whole claſs of boaſted ſpecifics have ſince been 


mercury has been puſhed, both internally and exter- 


rally, beyond the bounds of prudence. Muſx, cam- 


— 


anxiery, and reſt in full aſſurance of his ſafety.” He 


N 


x 


n 


in quantities ſufficient to impoſe a perpetual au 
on the moſt frantic maniac. Here a ſingular eireun. 
ſtance ſometimes happens, not leſs ſurpriſing-rothe 
ſpectators than mortifying to the faculty. The. 
drophobia on a ſudden ceaſes unexpectedly, the pa. 

tient calls for liquids, and drinks without diffiealy. 
His friends rejoice, and fondly flatter themſelves ibe 
danger is over, and that the remedies have triumphed 
over the diſeaſe; when, alas! the momentary calm, 
the moſt fatal of all ſigns, forebodes a pally ofthe 
vital organs, the immediate precurſor of death! 
Hence the extreme abuſe of mercury and opium isi per. 
haps, ſometimes not leſs deſtructive than the diſtuſ 
Bleeding has been performed repeatedly; and ſome. | 
times carried to an extravagant length, though it 
ſerved but to exhauſt the ſtrength, and haſten oi ihe 
fatal period. What remains then? Ae we to fine 
up the diſeaſe as totally incurable? Or ought wenct 
rather to quit the beaten track, and ſtrike out ſome 
newer road; that may afford a more promiſing gui 
pect? Other animal poiſons of the moſt virulenmt und 
have been often treated with ſucceſs. Is this the 
only one, then, to which nature has denied aremedy! 
Baniſhed be ſuch a degrading idea, which at ober 
tends to create deſpondency, to damp the ſpiripot 
enquiry, - and to "ſhut out improvement. Rene, 
perhaps, it is, that medical practitioners ſtill con- 
rent themſelves with re. tracing the ſame hopeleſs path, 
ſo often trodden bytheir predeceſſorsʒ though they 
ot ee 
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cannot _ be amare cha ne certain ae 
diſappointment. _ ger 

That 3 Neue. by which de 
liva is transformed into a dangerous poiſon, probably 
depends on ſome; flight decompoſition or alteration 
in the arrangement of its conſtituent parts, not more 
difficult of ſolution than ſome other chemical pro- 
ceſſes with which we are familiar. Mercury, a fluid 
deſtitute of acrimony, by being combined with a 
certain portion of marine acid, is converted into cor- 
roſive ſublimate, a virulent poiſon ;- by an additional 
quantity of mercury into calomel, a mild and inno- 
cent medicine. An alkali may be rendered perfectiy 
mild, or highly cauſtic, at pleaſure, by merely adding 
or withdrawing its fixed air. The corroſive ſubli- 
mate is preſently diſarmed by an alkali, the viper's 
poiſon by oil. Is there not then ſome reaſon to hope, 
that the canine poiſon may be counteracted by this, 
or perhaps ſome. other ſimple, well-known: ſubſtance, 
which, when once found out, we ſhall bluſh at our 
unaccountable male, or e in not . | 
diſcovered ſooner? oh “k bent en 

The nature of — n ere lieh de- 
gree of morbid. ſenſibility in all the organs of ſenſe, | 
which renders the body © tremblingly alive”? to every 
impreſſion, Hence the eye becomes impatient of 
light, the ear of ſound, and the touch of cold air 
feels intolerable. Hence, alſo, a violent oxcitement 
of the nervous power in ſome parts, a torpor in 


erhers, and an irregular diſtriBution in Al. he 
vehement excitement produces a proportionatè e 
2 rapid decay of ſtrength; The vid hue of the fate 
and lips ſhews a deſect of oxygenation of the View, 
the dilatation of the pupils and derangement of the 
faculties demonſtrate the want of energy of the bi 
and the convulſions, the ſtrugglings of # dyiug um 
univerſal debility, charaQerizes the diſeaſe; while: | 
peculiar ſympathy between the local injury” and the 
muſcles of deglutition points out a ſtriking a 
| between this malady and the locked- jaw. The for- 
mer, however, proceeds from an envenomed wound; 
the latter not; which conſtitutes an eſſential difference, 
and is perhaps the cauſe why the former renders 
the. guller fo exquiſitely ſenfible, as to become ins- 
tient even of its natural ſtimulus, the ſaliva." "Hence 
the quantity of frothy ſpittle, which the patient 
dignamly fpits out as faſt as it is ſecreted. Hencenhe 
immediate pain and ſtrangulation on his attempting 
to fwallow any liquid, however mild. Hence, too, 
the horror and convelfions which; by cn 
of ideas, attend the very fight or mention of it. 

The canine poiſon ſeems to attack — 
principle of the blood, the probable fource of I 
rabitity and of life. Hence the depreſſed unequal 
pulſe, the chillineſs of the extremities, schl 
panied with internal heat, the melatieholy*aſped;” 


[20s J 
te acjeaion.of; (prices nnd the general abſence 
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No wonder that an Hſpe8ioncef de Wäg utter 
death, reflects no material light on the natute of te 
ſymptoms; the throat and internal organs generally 
appearing quite natural The partial appearance of 
inflammation; which is ſometimes diſcovered, ia b 
no means eſſential to the diſeaſe; but may be conſi-· 
dered as an effect of the convulſive ſpaſmsz or, per- 
haps, rather of the nnen 


From this view of the diſcaſe, it bade tha 
hydrophobia- maybe conſidered as a ſpecies of ſpaſ- 
modic angina, produced by ſpecific contagion, which 
exerts its influence, firſt on the injured-part; andiafter- 
wards on the organ of deglutition. adly. That the 
local ſtimulus, being propagated to the brain, excites 
the moving powers of the ſyſtem into re · action and 
hence the convulſive motions. which ſperdily exhauſt 


zdly. That profuſe bleeding may prove highly inju- 


of liquids is a eruel practice, as ãt cannot nen 


the hs Myth eee. EGI A 
- Indications of Curt. Dy COME 


iſt. To diſſolve the fatal comna8iond e er 
injured part and the organ ah ia gie 
2d, To 


remedies employed It k If 15 A oP Te” wrt. aff oric Git 


the ſtrength, and-finally extinguiſh the vital principle. 
tious. Achly. That the foreing down large quantities 


The chief'itidications of cure appear evdenipta | 
be the following e $1: 0 LN 


. = 


* 


r 
adadly. To calm the violent ſpaſms, and foorks the 
nervous ſyſtem. 4% n 
43dly;" To tupport the firengey and invigotate 
W Nn 0 4 23. ras 
To anſwer the firſt of theſe n much ſiil 
depends on external means, and cloſe attention do e 
injured part. The moment any darting pains, attend. 
ed with numbneſs and diſccloratioh, are perecived; 
they denote the poiſon to be in an active ſtate un 
that no time ought to be loſt in proſecuting the mult | 
vigorous meaſures. The period from” the . 
mencement of theſe ſymptoms to the approach of 
the hydrophobia is uncertain, and perhaps rately 
exceeds five or ſix days. To prevent, thereſort ie 
- irritation: being propagared to the chroat, let the 
fuſpected part be immediately cut out, and dh 
face of the wound duly cauterized. If any diff 
of deglutition has already been feht, let a ſharp H 
ter, or ſinapiſm, be applied to the throat, extending 
from ear to ear. For unlefs che morbid impreſſion 
can be obliterated by one yet ſtrouger, and the fl. 
tural action of the ſympathizing parts. ſpeedily e- 
ſtored, there can be but ſmall hopes of ſucceſ 
A malady ſo rapid in irs progreſs; ſo intractabis by 
nature, demands Herculean remedies; and warrants 
a prudent trial of the moſt active ſubſtances W 
which we are yet acquainted. -Fhe'Arropa Bells 
donna, in doſes of four or five grains, has been 
highly enen by ſome German profeſſorsß de 
32” oQh | _ _  lauro-ceralus 


" 
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lauro-ceraſus half grain, and /arſenic-;th;:by-others. 
The hyoſcyamus niger, in form of extract given in 
doſes of 15 or:20 grains in caſes of fixed melaucholy, 
attended with horrors and obſtinate watchings, Ihave 
ſometimes found very beneficial. ' It moreover pro- 
cures ſleep and compoſure of mind; often where opium 
fails, or even adds to the inquietude. Now theſe 
potent remedies, with due \caution, may be tried in 
ſucceſſion; if they fail, they only: ſhare the common 
fate of former antidotes; if but one of chem ſhould 
anſwer, it may afford an important g our 
ſtock of knowledge. Neem & oi band 

2dly. To aſſuage the N ſoothe re 
vous ſyſtem. , i noo b 201, bas bout 

To effect this, IPRS ts bydrophobia has actually 9 
appeared, all impediments and whatever may hürt * 
the acute feelings of the patient or by the power of 
aſſociation tend to aggravate: his ſufferings muſt be 
firſt carefully removed. No dog muſt, un any a- 
count, be allowed to enter the room. Not water 
only and other diquids, but all glaring colours a 
glaſs mirrors, muſt be kept entirely dut of his fight. 
No loud noiſe, nor cold air, muſt be ſuffered to we 
leſt him. —Haying: thus removed impediments;(/we 
wult next endeavour to aſſiſt nature, ain 
the ſpaſms, and iu procuring a lueid interval. If there 
de any critical evacuation: in this diſeaſe favourable 
o our views, E conceive, be chat of feat. 7 

| 0g od ginn 1 21 ln? 
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| to have been very doubrful. Nor is the caſe delerihe! 


Vas attributed to the fright, but ought rather ti hae 
been aſeribei to the re: action of the fyſtemꝭ Mhh, 


nquors. Hence perhaps it is, that muſla, valerian, 
opium, and other powerful ſudorifics, have ſo en 
failed. Given merely as antiſpaſmodics, \without 


de expended. After which, let the patient ue U- 
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eee eee Nobser n 
in five or ſix caſes of the hydrophobia in an advaneed 
ſtarE the treatment was different in each; yet there was 
one circumſtance common to all; and that Was at. 


pious ſweat. Till that appeared, the recovery appeirs 


by Van HEeLmonT an exception; the patient being 
plunged into the cold-bath till half dead, the we 


being aided by a warm bed and ſudorific regimen, 
terminated in a ſalutary ſweat. In a ſubſequenter 
periment of this kind, equally EY dannn, 
ſued, and the diſeaſe ſoon proved fatal. 

| /Sndorifics indeed feldom produce a opted 
unleſs their operation can be aſſiſted by warm diluung 


expence of diſappointment; let, therefore, the fol- 
lowing method have a fair trial?:e?: 

In a pint of olive oil diſſolve half an duet of 
camphire; let the entire furface of the hbdy be l 
gently rubbed with this ſolution, made Warm chu 
tinuing the friction before a gentle fire till the whole 


vered with a flannel and put into àa warm bed, G 
copious perſpiration be procured. This may be en 
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couraged by an enema bf warm wine whiy, with an 
addition of volatile alkaline” ſpirit, or Rau de Luce, 
which laſt has long been deemed à Hoted ſpecifi 


in France. The part affected, and alſd the neck und. 
ſpine, ought to be well embrocated twice a day | 


with tepid oil; which, by ſoothing the nerves, 


may act as à p * f 1 & je and tif 7 Ji * 
Could an entire bath of oil be had, it would be 


perhaps greatly rar to a FUR bath * 


/ 


warm water. 

A patient, in cash ee t | 
had long ſuffered ſevere pains and convulſive ſpaſms 
over the whole ſurface of his body, which reſiſted 
rarious internal and external remedies, till he was 
ordered by M. BovUTe1LL®* to be placed for the 
ſpace of an hour, at proper intervals, in à bath of 
warm oil, by which he was ſoon completely cured. 

If muſick has charms to harmonize the nerves and 
ſooth the feelings of the melancholy or outrageous 
maniac, as mentioned on the, higheſt authority, and 
confirmed by the ableſt phyſicians of antiquity z can 
any cauſe be aſſigned, why, in a muſical age like the 
preſent, its powerful influence ſhould not be tried 
againſt this dreadful malady? Though its effects on 
the diſeaſe occaſioned by the tarantula may have been 
greatly exaggerated, yet, if what has been confidently 
lerted of its effieacy-againſt the envenomed bite of 
the moſt dangerous ſerpents be true, the analogy 
would afford at leaſt a r ch argument in its - 

VOL, IX, #2 , favour. 
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favour · But Bar independent üf tis other U 
its beneficial effects, in removing the wild ravings in 


certain fevers, might here be produced.“ Aid it Ws 
conſidered by CLIx EAG, ASCLIPIADES, aud Any. 
_ -T@Vs, as an eſſential remedy in ne 8 


and mental derangement. | 
In the memoirs of the Medical Soul of Par : 


vol. vi. is an affecting inſtance of a youth of twelve 


years old, who died of the hydrophobia. The dt 
treſſing ſcene near the cloſe of the diſeaſe induced- 
the phyſician to try the effects of muſick, by playing 
before him on the guittar. The harmony, even at 
this late period, we are told, appeaſed the ſpaſm 
and rendered the pulſe more calm and regulan 

zdly. To ſupport wats and "I * * 
of che brain. : 

To enable the patient to ws 10 >” hs 
equal conflict, his diet ſhould conſiſt of the molt 
nutritious aliments, chiefly of the ſolid kind, to which 
may be added freſh eggs, jellies, and bread ſoaked in | 
generous wine. If, from his dread of liquids, neither 
food nor medicine of the fluid kind can be got down, 
they muſt be conveyed in the form of medicated 
baths and enemas; of which the body, being in: 
parched abſorbent ſtate, will imbibe more than 
generally imagined. Might not liquids be alſo ſaſch 
conveyed into the ſtomach with a flexible ws a 
in |caley of ſuſpended animation? 

* Sec e Medical Jourpal, vols. i. il. and 8 lie 


A 
To reſtore oxygen to the blood, and invigorate the 
whole ſyſtem, vital air, properly modified, may be 
inhaled into the lungs. Where this cannot be had, 
25 nitrous acid contains it in a looſe ſtate, and readily 
detached, the acid may he diluted with a portion of 
water and adminiſtered as above · mentioned. 
Should a conſiderable. truce to the violent ſymp- 
toms be once happily obtained, the return vf parox- 
| yſm might poſhbly be obviated, by a liberal uſe of Pe- 
ruvian bark with ſteel, and by repeated oxygenation. | * 222008 
Io conclude, ſhould the preſent hints tend, in any 5 
degree, to elucidate the real nature of this formi - 
dable malady, or lead to a more ſucceſsful treatment, 
[ hall think the labour well beſtowed: | Various ex- 
periments are ſtill wanting, and the ſubje& would 7 
require a more ample diſcuſſion; but having already 5 


over. ſtepped my intended bounds, I nnn beg 
leave to 9 the pen. 
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GENTLEMEN, 
2s 47 und 


INCLOSED 1 gend yon a plan of 8 
my invention, which ſeems to me to poſſeſs ſome 


advantages over any I have yet ſeen. If you-think 


ſay, give it a place in your uſeful publication. 
I have examined Mr. Tzzrgy's harrow, (ade 
ſcription of which, with a plate, is given in these 
article of your 4th volume.) Moſt of the hien 
which he mentions to the common harrow, ek 
me with as much force as they -did him; whether 
mine obviate them better than 85 it remains for 
you to determine. 

The advantages which my barrow ſeems to me to 
poſſeſs over Mr. Tx ETR vs are theſe: Mr. TRA 
harrow, by once paſſing over, works (I think in- 
perfectly) a piece of ground five feet eight inches 
broad, that being the interval between the extreme 
pins or ſpikes; the ground that 1 is worked by mine 
is ſeven feet fix inches broad, ſo that three turns of 


mine will do as much work (wanting two inches 
| by 


* 4 
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{our of his, which would be 2 ſaving of cue dyn 
four, ſuppoſing the ground to be equally well worked 
by both ; but that is by no means the caſe, for in 
Mr. Txzrzvy's the tracks made by the pins are at 
irregular intervals, and the work of: ſome of them 
totally loſt, from their following in the track of thoſe! 
which precede them which will appear to be the 
caſe, if lines are drawn from each pin parallel ta the 
line of draft, as in my plan. Whereas in mine each 
pin will be found: to make à ſeparate track, and the 
intervals between thoſe trat les will he all equal; ſo 
that the entire ground over which the harrow ſhall 
paſs once will be marked with lines three inches 
aſunder; and as the weight of my harrow is not 
greater than his, the ſame horſes will work one- 
fourth more r 1 N. A and Ido! it 

much better. - 38 
Another objeftion find: to o Mr. Tazrav's hi 
row is, that the poſts being at right angles wich the 
line of the draft, when the /pins fink into the earth 
the poſts muſt carry forward all the roots, clods, and 
ſtones that it meets; but in mine, the poſts being 
nearly parallel to the line of the draft, thoſe obſtruc« 
tions paſs freely between them and under the rails 
which connect them. And the hinge in mine being 
in the line of the draft When the harroꝶ is drawn 
up and down ridges, it accommodates itfelf better to 
the ſhape of the ground the joint tiſing when on the 
top wn: . 
3 I alſo „ 


LL 9 ] 


"ki alſo fend a plan of 4 Drag, * — 

which] think ſimpler and better, without a joint. lt 
vill work a piece of ground fix feet chret ghet 
broad, leaying intervals of five inches bertel the 
tracks. This is conſtructed on the ſame principle a 
the other, for the principle is a genetal aud he 
one, and is applicable to harrows of any fizeqarityr 
any purpbſe; as the intervals between the trat may 
be varied at pleaſure, ſtil preſetving their regular. 

I have ſometimes made the ſpikes in the form dt 
e of a ploughʒ but I find that it anfwersas 
well, and is ſimpler and cheaper, to make them ol 
ſquare iron, pointed and bent forward diagouaſyz 
and care muſt be taken to fix chem in the polls in 
ſuch a manner, as that the line of the track may pals 
through the angles of the ſpike, as at A in th . 
I have tried different ways of applying the draſt, 
but have found none anſwer Ta: well as;choſeoepre- 
ſented in the drawings annexed; and I recommend, 
that in the chain of the heavy harrom the Three 
centre links at B may be made round, in order t 
che draft · chain may be fixed to whichever of chem 
may, on trial, be found to anſwer beſt. 

Having found much advantage n 
this harrow, (which) is more effectual in its work 
than thoſe in common uſe, from the manner in which 
the ſpikes are arrapged, and is cheaper from dhe 
being fewer of them) I wiſh to give others an op- 
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Fig. 6. Front View af the fore Whil 
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An Account of a FileareBacath; and new bun. 
Models of which were yon to the * 
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[From War Waxtnonovan Prrcnanp, >), 
In A Letter to hs SEORETARY. e 


n,, F Mi i I 


A to my promiſe, I have ſent you a 
Model and the Plan of my Furrow-Roller,” 
and beg the fayour.of you to lay it before the gen- 
tlemen of the Bath Agriculture Society, at their 
next meeting at Hetling· Houſe ; and if it ſhould meet 8 
their approbation it will give me pleaſure. ee par 
The whole of the eſtate I now ocupy (the ardble) 
is in common fields,” more than half of which lie in 
computed acres, half acres, quarter acres, and-1-8th 
part of an gane (owe on GEE NIAID 
more 


„„ 


damage with their feet, eſpecially if en 


= 
1 _ - 
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more « thin twelve perch) without any dentin hes 
tween them; they are meaſured every time they are 
ſown, and made of equal breadth as acres, half acres; 
&c. in every furlong. Thoſe lands, being in polls 
ſion of five or ſix perſons, who ſow them at fo many 
different times in the ſame furlong, cannot be rolled 
acroſs; of courſe the furrows are not made plain ar 
all, nor the corn ſown in them half covered. gone 
other part of my property lies in larger pieces by the 
fide of hills, againſt which the ridges cannot be crofſed 
with the common roller, if drawn by the uſual num- 
ber of horſes ; and in going down they do very great 


ſeeds. are ſprung up above ground 
It is become a cuſtom in the light and hilly bub 
in Wilts, Hants, and Dorſet, to plough the furt 


| ſo that the horſes may go as level as poflible, it 


which caſe, as I obſerved before, it cannot convelils 


ently be croſſed by the common roller; as a remedy 


for that inconvenience, I thought a ſhort one, do be 
drawn in the furrow, would anſwer well in both dhe 
above caſes. I ordered the one I now have to be 


made immediately, and am pleaſed to be able ro.tell: 


you it anſwered the purpoſe better than I could ſup» 
poſe it would; it is eaſily drawn with one here 


which, if led by a boy, and the ridges are two perch 


in breadth, it will roll the furrows of thirty ace Uf | 
land in one day; the common roller, being-hauled 


lengthways over all the land, leaves i en ſmooth as 
if it had been croſſed. 9 Some 


{i 


„ 


Some few years fince 1 wade rab 0 the 
paddle, (as it is ealled in this country); for cutting 
cthiſtles, and ocher weeds, out of corn, &c. in the 
ſpring of the year, It is now frequently uſed in this — 
neighbourhood, and much approved of, from its not 
being ſo liable to fp beſide che roots of the weeds 
3 if it had a ſtrait edge; the form of it is a quarter 
of an octagon, one inch wide when finiſhed.* The 
points guarding. the cutting part from the flints it 
retains a pretty good edge to the end of the day; 
it is as eaſily ground as the one with a ſtrait edge, 
by holding the hollow part upwards, and having the 
ſtone turned againſt the edge as the carpenter grinds 
his axe or chiſſels. 1 have ſent one of them with a 
proper length of handle. | 
have likewiſe ſent a model and plan of a Dragt 
upon a new conſtru&ion, which will ſtir the land to 
any depth required and by being drawn over.it only 
once, does more good 1 than drawing the heavy drag 
of this country three times, with the ſame ſtrength 
of horſes; and if, from the lands being very heavy, 
&, it be required to have the tines or coulters cut at 
even inches and a half, (inſtead of five inches from 
ach other, as it does when all due tines are inthicir* 
proper places) you are to put the tines at a 42444 
into the holes at 6 b bb b, and rake « out FO og the 
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| next meeting, if you will be kind enough! to ſay by 


1 Gentleman. 
5 6 ABT > . * 
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plants fteady and upright, and to contain at leaft fone 
part of tor munen 


fore We which will Ee s 0 
required to draw it before, almoſt one- hid. 
As Jam not at preſent well enough to be at ſle 


letter if che gentlemen approved of either of be 


models ſent, you will add to the ee , 
conferred by Jon, l 13 "IT Tl 


Your humble ſervant, 


” | 2 * 
4 R FT , 
1 : * 41 * *. 


WM. W. PINCHARD, 


dae The thanks of the Socjety vg 


2vzeres proposed by the Board of 1 
and mostly answered by Mr. Tos. Faltin, 
4 Member of oe Society, 2 * 
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I, -- CONCERNING THE EARTH. 
2 $f" 60 A 


Iiir in jour opinion, bas the earth, 
in promoting ae. 

4 them to perfection? | ! 
2. Ic it of n ſervice, than to keep th 
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The earth is A baſis för ſupporting the plant, 1 
for enabling it to aſſume and preſerve a proper poſi- 
ton. And it is the beſt vehicle for equally diſtri- 
buting to- the fibrous roots that quantity of Water 
which the plant requires for its growth; the abſorp- 
tion, by means of the root, being the general mode 
whereby ſuch growth. is promoted. The carth alſo 
zimits the ſolar rays, imbibes warmth, and. conſe- 
quently communicates that warmch to the root. It 
moreover allows the acceſs of air to the rot. 

3. Are there nat . Hinds hs foil wore eh yr | 
different plants e 5 

Indiſputabl. 

4. there any Lind of feat, 3 in ; which ne Soha 
plant might not be produced? p 

believe not z, butit often happens, thar he gn 
moſt congenial to the ſoil may be | comparatively of 
litle uſe, and very different. Fg ** e 
delired, | 
5 Are there any 3 1 which will grow gener. 
ally in the ſame ſail; and what are they? F 

Timber and fruit-trees, the common 3 of | 
paſtures from time immemorial, the natural turf upon 
downs and ſheep:walks. In a few. places wheat is. 
lad to be perpetuated, Query. The e of 
the latter ſoil? | 

Gardens ſuffer but nile DES ge "o ſoil, 9M 
motion and a ſmall addition 9: manure FORE, 
every * d Te” | 


6. What 


_ fiinces öf fituation" and temperature; or Mor foie 


—% 20 7 
"oof Wha ft you t fr f n 


ſptties of plant, and yet producing another” Jed 


vigorouſly? " 401 43150 17 nee 
As this cireurnſtance is not general in Zardening, 
1 mould ſuppoſe it to ariſe from ſoint lea circum. 


defect in the quantity of the foil; "or inſuffiel 
movement. See query 2d. mi HET lt? f 
7. 07 what'ts a Joir * alen 1 9 e. 


iff 


be exhanſted? \' OT Tis 5 (418 n 


Of no ſenſible chemical quality e 5 
in the ſoil. Suppoſing a thin ſoil to be Burt babe, 


when firſt broken up, and by a courſe of crops to be 


exhauſted, let a good dreſſing of vegetable aſhes be 
given it, and I ſhould expect it capable r x fimilar 


cotirſe. © The alkaline obtained by the' operation at 
firſt” may be totally loſt, but that tiot being origi- 
nally iti the ſoil, the ſoil is, by the crops it bean, 
reduced to its original ſtate, and may be ſupplieddy 
a freſh quantity. In various inſtances, analogy _ | 
be preſerved, thongh circumſtances may vary; 2 

ſome lands may require a calcareous, au acidulous, 
or ammoniacal manure, inſtead of an alkaline. A4. 
ventitions qualities may be commutiicated, exhauſted, 


and reſtored, the inherent character rertialdinge” 


8. What do you Suppoſe t ta be - 1 Fn the 
mofe fertile , 
True original earth that dra by a comple 


PRE of animal and vegetable ſubſtances...” 4 
bo 8 


1 


31 


9 nant that a ſoil, in which there ie n 
calcareous en arc grain or, peaſe # 
A 

Congas eig jn which tberc.o-00 5 
þl calcareous matter, will produce both in perfection. 

10. Whence is it, that ame umi u 
able to the growth of clo rf 

See query zd. From a ayock. prcnliar. "ga 
; careous ſoils. 1 have often ſeen the ſmall hop-clover 

thrive on the tops of walls, where the ſoil was merely 
the ſcraping of roads, or pulverized freeſtone, and 
from its form incapable of retaining moiſture, _ - 

11. Muſt not foils, in order to be perfect, have the 
power of retaining. a ſuffitient quantity of moiſture? 

Moſt afſuredly, Different vegetables, however, 
require different proportions of moiſture, and conſe- 
quently ſoils capable of retaining different proportions. 

12. What are the beſt means of giving them 1 | 
property? 

By a due N of ales h en if he | 
ſoil be in ſuthcient, gd if not, it. ſhould be 
increaſed, | 

13. Are not ſails of too 3 3 as 
theſe which conſyſtalmgſt ſolely of ſand or gravel, in. 
great meaſure barren; not only becauſe they bold no 
water, but alſo becauſe any manure put on them is Joon - 
carried down and loſt, before it bas had time ſu operate: 

The pores. of gravel are too minute to imbibs 
| ——— if ar all. i 
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ſmoke owing to to the fermentation of the ſoil the beat 
of the ſun, or to wwhat other circumſtance? + 
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edle depth, the lower part will net moi. 
ſture; thus eringo and famphire oſten grow in uch 
ſtrata, and heath in inland ſituations. For cute 
tion, perhaps, a liberal ſupply of a viſcid loam, ap. 


proaching to the nature of clay, might be foes, uf 


ous; a baſis thus formed would ſupport the grep 
of ſome kinds of vegetables, and their 814 would 
increaſe and improve the ſoil. 8 

14. A. what time does the earth ſrem to * 


beſt fate for receiving the ſeed of plants? I it nat fur. 
ticularly when the foil ſeems to ſmoke? © What is that 


I have never noticed this aſcent of vapour, br: 


' when the earth is moiſt, and expoſed to a warm fun, 


It is deſirable to ſow when the earth is tolerablyr, 

and then to have ſome warm gentle ſhowers...” 
15. If earthbe buried for ſome time after it bebe, 

exhauſted, will it FEcouery in Jus or fue} youu 


former fertility? 


16. May that not be. owing. to the rich o th 
manure in the ſurfate being waſhed down to it?” 


17. What it the effect of expoſing ſuch exhauſted 


earth to the ſun, or ſhading it merely from its , 


Perhaps the reſult of chemical analyſis,*1n"the 


different ſtates, would ſupply the beſt anſwer.” 


"28x Have you found it of Jervice to change the Jatd 


of Plants, from one eil or climate to another; and why** 


In Flanders, they are fad to prefer flax-ſed from Sweden o | 


Ruſha; and in Sweden and Ruſſia, flax. Iced from Flanders. 


it 


[ 288 ] 


From the almoſt univerſal adoption of the practice, 
ir ſeems that experience” has fully juſtified it. In the 
caſe of exotics that do not arrive to full perfection 
in an alien climate, it does not ſeem womderful—- 
but in the caſe of naturalized n 1 canitiot 
explain it. 
19. What lic bf dure for auen grand; * 
and why? © IF 
20. How many crops will rich beer 
duce in a year, in the neighbourhood of London? © 
21. Whatis the beſt rotation M crops in ſuch ground? 
22. How many ſouls wade an acre Ae por data var, 
properly —_ e s 
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1. e oft . thi in purer f 4 

f plants, and bringing them to perfection? | 2 
By checking the too rapid growth, it renders the 

plant robuſt and firm; by its motion, it agitates the 

plant, and thereby contributes to its health, analagous 

to exerciſe in animals—carrying off-noxious effluvia 

from the ſoil,” and putrifying leaves,” and * the | 

perſpirable exudation of the plant. | 


2. Do you confider pure air to be neefory for ny 
purpoſe? - | 
If by pure air be meant goo! armoſpherical — 
undoubtedly yes. . 

3. Mill fruit. trees produce fruit in — 'or 
within what diſtance from that metropolis, are the 
different kinds of fruit produced in perfection? 
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| any part, of their nouriſhment from air? i: N potty; 


I believe, if they receive air intotheir; a 
at all, it is by the root, and that, I think, is probable; 
yet the organization may, by à kind of natural che. 


miſtry, ſo change its abſorbed nouriſhment, as 40 
: render the actual admiſſion of common ait loubtſul 


5. Do you ſuppoſe that the earth, when" fallowed 


anract any Jubſtance foes the air, unn 1 


vegetation? wo ol 


L 


In ſome caſes fallows acquire an = e of 


| decayed leaves, &c.z in others, they are better pul- 


verized by froſt, &c. than by culture; ha + 


| they imbibe no ſubſtance from the air. 


6. Do you ſuppoſe that roots, as turnips, de, 
Ge, extract nouriſhment from the air by theit lems or 
leaves, and hence exhauſt the ſoil leſs than grain? Or 


duo they fertilize land phe ſafe 


and leave behind them? 
As far as air isa medium far lighwand humidiy | 
they may; but I think not from the air itſelf; and 
the greater proportion of foliage, ihe more benelit 


| perhaps from light and aqueous vapour; but Lam 
diſqualified for explaining how theſe plants improve 


the ſoil, unleſs by their decayed leaves and ſtalis 
7. Do dne, that tre: drome 


From the air, by their leaves? 


1do not, excepting air as a medium for conan 
caring light, warmth, and Dn: 4 | 


+: 
_ 


* OO 
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you obliged to admit freſh air? 


[1 


(993. 


g. Do nat young trees. thrive better, akon hats. 
roots are near the ſurface, and not too deedly buried in | 
the earth? Would they thrive in heaps of flones, „ 
it is ſaid, has been ſucceſefully tried in France ? . 1 

believe the affirmative is generally id | 
Stones are often placed underneath a young tree, for 
the purpoſe of preventing a tap · xoot, and obliging 
it to extend its roots horizontally. Vines flouriſh 
amongſt ſtones and rubbiſh, but I. recollec no I | 
tree that does. | 

9. When you raiſe plant: under gaſes ow often ar 


6 * 
- © 


10. If nofraſh air were admitted, would the plant 
grow languid, or periſh 3 6 

Yes, certainly. They will indeed . but | 
feeble, lender, dilute i in colour, and fainterin odour. | 

11. Do plants thrive as well kept in 92 at in 
the open air, the temperament being equal? | 

If the ſoil and clime are ſuitable, the open air is 
preferable; but glafſes are uſed to bring plants for- 
warder than in the natural ground they would be. 

12. Dees there ſeem to be any ſympathy or antipathy | 
between plants; or any natural diſpoſition in ſome 
plants to thrive when growing nog to certain others ; 
and the reverſe P# s ö 

I have never obſerved Aber e ſympathy 
or ö Nature left to herſelf will fill up every 


* 1 i, has hps and yn do 28 gr tos 
vol. IX, Q >= 


| 
| 
| 
| 


tis 3 


inter al, ug there exiſts any baſis for tb bit 
And ber genuine offspring will grow. any Where, 

/ and every where, with Tome exceptions. a 
| 1 3. 4 re there plants. "that grow well” under-ibe 

- ſhade of others? 3 en 
— That the ſoil ſhould be ſhaded, clfecially f in hot 
weather, I ſhould think proper; but I do not know 
any plant (we wiſh to cultivate) that is. Het injured 
by the ſhade of taller plants more ſtill 1 aue by 
= . . 4 
. What are the effedts of thunder of of lightning 
or 4 change of air thereby occafioned, upon plants? 
L have never noticed any other effect than that of 
a branch being killed, appearing as if ſcorched, 
15. What are the efe@s of ſea air, and the lie 
particles which it contains, upon plants? 

My obſervation here is very limited, but the trees 
I haye ſeen are ſtunted, and the herbage coarſe, 1 
have often wiſhed, that plantations were made along 
the ſhores of ſufficient width for the outward ones | 
| to protect the inner ones, and all ſerving to guard 
che contiguous land from the immedkate N 
of the ſaline breeze. e 
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III. CONCERMING WATER. 


\ 1. « What 2 has water in promoting the mw 
of plants, and bringing them to perfettion® * 


As I do not at preſent believe that epi of 
1755 V or carth is abſorbed from without into the 
55 i MILLA conſtitution 


* 


14) 
Lr 
conſtitution 00 plants nien and light, 


but chiefly che former, as conſtituting: its whole 
nouriſhment; in aid of which, ſoil and air and warmth 


are nec * S i N © 1 


2. ha Ends of ter en fart, and het 5 


are injurious, t6 vegetation? ; 


In the floating contmientbinſalt eos ons a, 


the ſpring is preferred. — Mes g metallic 


waters are, injurious. KR 5 1 

3. What has been the er ef eee young or 
ud plants, with hard cue rr 7 

4. How' often, A aue whe * 
tered in dry cum Toh 

A watering; * the 5 al ee. 
is deſirable daily. | 

5. What ts reckoned the fitteſt time for A 
them, and uby Evening in the dene and 
forenoon in winter; the reaſons obvious. | 

6. As plants periſh if not watered, is it owing to 
their wanting moiſture to uu their fap, « or to what 
other cauſe? | 

believe to the want of main for 3 
the circulation. Plants will be injured by a quantity 
of water greatly overbalancing the b and: 
more ſo ſtill by an inadequate ſupply. EX 

7. Would not a tree, if exhauſted of its ſap, periſh? 

Yes, and if the circulation be interrupted. 

8. Does the ſap flow all the year . or Dow's. 
what ſeaſons; a | 
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If chere be any crcuuton inthe wimer h. 
ceedingly languid; but it is ne it 1 hand 
in ſome ſmall-degree. N 

9. Does any water perſpire through the berk Oe 
tree, or from the leaves? 


I do not think it does; — 
young twigs, the bark of n een 


ſorption and evaporation. 


10. What is the effect of dew ayon plant and 
what extent is it favourable to vegetation? © | 
Perhaps it checks evaporation knee hh, 1 
and by a grateful coolneſs invigorates. 1 have never 
underſtood but its utility was univerſal, ouleß we. 

nm not naturalized to our cite 


| Iv. CONCERNING LIGHT. AND ugar. . 


1. What are the effetts of light and beat, in pruno- 
ting the growth Wn and bringing * ts 
perfetin? © 

Fruits moſt expoſed to the fon are' the fulleſt co- 
loured and the richeſt flavoured. I conjecture, that 
light improves or produces colour, and heat the 
flavour. From the general direction and-appearance 
of trees, and their foliage, I think they are influenced 
by both; how that influence is ee is not _ 
aſcertained. N a R 

2. Do you'hnow f any evil raiſed _ dark 
places? Do they Arent flowers or fruit in that 


ſeluation ? 


T have 


and in that reſpect bring plants to greater perfettion ? 


* 


the middle of the day, are they nat apt to periſh? 


9. £ [ts 

i 

bave ſeen a ſpecies of moſs, like combed-yoo), in 

wine- cellars, but know ne * er or 
fructification. 

Je 1; not light neatly: „ernten hi rer 

colour and flavour? | 

Frei: and When dene diblas:: 150 

1. Dee e 


This fact ſeems to be well-eſtabliſhed, from à long 
compariſon between cold and hot ſummers, and the 
correſponding ſtate of grain and fruit. 

5. In raiſing Plants from leaves, is it not _ 
ſary to keep them in the ee e root © 

I know nothing of the mode. £8 

6. Ir it becauſe the heat of the fun would draw up 
their vegetable juices, or what other reaſon is aſſigned? 

Cuttings and flips are covered up, I ſuppoſe to 


9 
4 


| ſecure them from a powerful ſun, the motion of the 


air, and the chill of night; rhe firſt would exhauſt 
them, the ſecond would diſturb them, and the laſt 
would ſtagnate them, before they could take root. 
7. Do not any ſeeds, which lie upon the ſurface of 
the ground uncovered, periſh from the light and heat? 
| They will ſwell, and, perhaps, ſend out an inceſſant - 
germ or root; but wanting a proper baſis, will en- 
hauſt themſelves and periſn. 
8. If plants are tranſplanted in hot weather, nds: 


They ſhould not be tranſplanted whenlanguid, to 
which ſtatęe very warm weather reduces them When 
moſt vigorous they beſt bear the ſhock. Net in 

many caſes, to anſwer the gardener's purpoſe, ſome 
check to vegetation is uſeful—as in cabbage - plant, 
| where an interval may be allowed berween raking 
them and re- planting them, they being by thay. in- 
terruption more diſpoſed to turn in and forms heart, 
and leſs diſpoſed to run to ſeedl. % Dat = 

g. Would it not be better to ironplant them int 
evening, and if. poſſible, in cloudy weather ? | | 
If the weather be cloudy, I believe any _ of 1 
day will do, becauſe nen are not debiliaued dj 
fervent ſun. 4 
10. How 4 the bear en eee 
ith the beat of the fun? ? | | 
- Theſe are uſually black and the effec is 0 
—_— the production. | 
11. What is the effect of tet fron ha, compar 
| 10 thut of fire 2 n | 
I know not from experience; din 3 = 
can be no difference, if the degree and — 
be equal, whence it proceeds. 3, 

12. What are the effefis of hat: walli, $ ee 
vegetation ?. and have you ever tried the gut of m. 
king frowgnate lack ſo as to imbibe more 1 21 

Junſbine®' 1 
' The 8 always hading > 5 e bs 
hind jt, I ſhould not be induced to make the experi» | 
IR I. Wat 


: 
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{WM}, 
13. What anhang opinion of a frais in Denmark; 
by which, to keep hack the bloſſoms of their. fruitetrees, 


they cover them in tbe. ſpring, in, the, day times and 5 
expoſe them at night 10 03215 102 Sz. 04 gain 


When the object is to rexard vegerarjop, this mer 


thod may be uſeful. _- | 
14. Have: Jou ever tried ui experiment, of plants 
being ſhut up in a dark Place, will only one hole in it 
into cohich the light æuas admitted, to ſee whether tbe 
plants <vould bend 40 the ine en 
Without an intentional experiment, che fan too 


often occurs to admit of doubt. A myrtle in a Win» 


dow, if not ſometimes turned, will grow on one ſide, | 
and that ſide will be towards the light... : 

15. Have, you, ever; beard, that trees are better 
nouriſhed on their ſouthern than on their northern fide, 
and that the iner circles are thicker to the /| outhern 
than to the northern aſpect? 

Generally, I believe, the ſouthern ſide. of a tree is 
better conditioned than. the other, This circum- 
ſtance in the annular rings 1 have never obſeryed; 
but as the head of a tree generally keeps the ſtock 


from the ſun, I ſhould not expect to realize the 


affirmative, bur i in particular inſtances. *. _ 
16, Do plants grow mojs in the day ar the night 
time? | 

I can only propoſe an anſarer fra e * 
vation, having never critically attended to the query. 


My decided opinion is, that night is the period for 
Increalmg 


b = ] 
incredfiig the Sinoeſs and rigidiry propes Kikpliin, 
that the hours of light are the time for enlarging 


the dimenſions, and that the growth is in-proper. 
tion to e continuance he Usb; aun 


9 * — 1 EY 


V. con MANURES,.. 
OR DEAD ORGANIZED MATTER. | 1 N 


1. What effeft haue manure in . 
growth of plants, and bringing them to pere? 


When perfectly reduced to pure mould, by apply- 
ing to the roots a kind of earth free from all indy- 


rations eafily communicative of the aqueous fluid, 
and eaſily admitting the extenſion of the delta 
_ fibres, —Indurations, I conceive, to be the great ei 
to be guarded agaltuſt, with regard to moſt 1 * 1 
cultivation. | 
Recent manure multiplies inſects, and pas 
roots. I believe much injury is occaſioned by mat 
tention to this circumſtarice, I have known _ 
manure check vegetation to my vexation. 
2. What are the effefts of the different ln of 
manures, of which you have had experience? 2 5 
Stable manure, thoroughly rotted, is an addition 
of fine ſoft looſe earth; vegetable aſhes abſorb'and 
retain moiſture. Sand worked into the ſoil renders 
it lighter and hollower, favourable to geg 


vegerables, * My experience goes ub fe 


— u4/ «oy. 


| 1 238 } 
Calcareous additions may be friendly to plants af. 
ſecting a dry foil; but l benny eee 
of a calcareous or vitrified nature. 

3. What is he proper time of applying thoſe nitmivest- 

Does this query refer to the ſeaſon of the year, or 
to the age and ſtate of the plants? | 

4. What is the proper mode of application ; miding- 
them with the ſoil, laying them in drills, or top dreſſing? 

By trenching-in, if the manure be incompleatly 
rotted, in order that by the next digging it may be 
- in a proper ſtate for an intimate mixture with the 
ſoil. Trenching-in is proper alſo for ſowing, ſome 
degree of warmth is excited, and it will be thoroughly 
rotted before the roots can reach it, , 

5. Do thoſe manures promote the growth of plants, : 
by making the ſoil more porous and open for their roots, 
by exciting a fermentation in the ſoil, by affording 
nouriſhment to the plant ae; enn 
they operate? 

The anſwer muſt be matter of opinion; and ir is 
my opinion, that animal and vegetable manures are 
in a proper ſtate for improving the foil only when 
reduced to pure earth, and that they afſiſt eee r; : 
as in anſwer to query 1. 

6. In order that ee ny 660; is it not 
neceſſary that the ſoil on which they are laid, ſpould 
have a conſiderable degree of tenacity? 

The foil ſhould have ſufficient tenacity to detain 
the manure, in its compolition; bps the particuler 


"+ ] 
degree dan be determined only by the nature of 4he 
article to be grown, ſome claſſes requiring mort, 
others leſs. Tenacity rarely does harm hut when it 
wende to induration, or retains ſtagnant moiſture. 

W # better io mix a great quantity f - manure: 
a into a compoſt, or to lay them on ſeparately? |. 
Convenience gives the preference to maſſcs of 
manure, and in large bodies the fermentation ad 
vances, and the diſſolution of the anne follows 
much more rapid. „ 
8. What is Jour opinion of compoſts of manure and 
earth? - 1 . 
That it is an excellent ſee; ; bus I fear that 
compoſts often loſe by drainings, and that they.are 
laid on the lands before they have attained perfection. 
9. Do you know of any practices by which the quan 
tity of manure could be increaſed? ? 
N catneſs in management would increaſe. it, alan 
dale up and paring off weeds, from ditches, fences, 
and the ſides of the roads; as well as thoſe among. 
the crops, would accumulate a ſtock of fine. mold 
when rotten. Soot, aſhes, offal, urine, and ordure; 
every thing produced by man and beaſt Hoo con- 
ſtitute the farmer's treaſure. 1 
10. What manures would you. 3 l 
dliſferent kinds of foil? _ WW 
I am . incompetent to, anſwer this properly; be 
ſubject is copious—and full anſwers mult be hg re. 


un pf much eueren on a great variety, af 


„„ 

11. Nhat are the effects of dung and other manuxes, 
upon the taſte, flavour, and wholſameneſs of vegetables 
If the dung be completely rotten, the effects will 
be quickneſs of growth, ſucculence, criſpneſs, and 
delicacy of flavour. Thus cucumbers in a frame 
are, in theſe reſpects, ſuperior to thoſe growu on 

open beds; and thus ihe productions of well. manufed 

gardens are ſuperior to thoſe raiſed in poor land and 

bleak ſituations. Medical herbs raiſed in the latter 

ſituations will be preferable: to thoſe on better 

ground, becauſe a flow: growth is W to * 

degree of their medical virtue. | 

| trongly ſuſpect chat the application of digeſted 
manure to land, is an evil productive of very great | 
injury. Worms and grubs are multiplied thereby 

the moſt noxious vapours are propagated and, pro- 

bably, the diſcaſes in our grain erops may originate 

in this circumſtance, I cannot believe that the deli - 

cate fibres of a root, making an effort to penetrate 

aclod of putrifying dung, can eſcape uninjured. 

And vegetable . 1 "OW n r ee 

at the root. 85 2 vii ills 4g (at 


vl... CONCERNING CULTURE. _ 2 


1. Mhat effedts has the culture. of the earth. 0 on — | 
growth of plants, and bringing them to perfection? 
y frequent motion the, internal parts are Ty 
into uſe, the contexture is diſſolved, and the whole 
maſs ſo comminuted as to favour-the growth of the 


root, aud ſupply it with moilture, 2. 1 


[9] 9 


2. u dberhy the 1e ieee 
voerired, proportionally ibe einm to the 


arvwwth of plant: ? 
The plough, the ſpade, and the hone We 
operation, demonſtrate this to be a general fact 
3. Do not young trees, when tranſplanted, gun 
better if be files bes ped LOR and 
thoroughly pulverized? 
Moſt certainly; in a {tiff ſoil, wich only a hill di 
to admit the tree, the tree is generally flow in in 
progreſs, and often ſtunted and moffy; let the root 
have liberty to run with eaſe, and the branches 
would be better formed, and make greaterprogrek, 

4. bs it not better for young trees, that potatees, tur. 
nips, or other vegetable, ſhould be raiſed amn 
them ; and how long ſhould that be pradtifed? 

Standards in garden-ground are generally more 
thriving, and mots e tree EG 
where the ſoil is never ſtirred. 

5. Is the Ane of thi prides te 
freer admiſſion of air or vater, to the roats of you 
Trees; or what other benefit can be aſſugned? 

The freer and more frequent ſupply of air, light 
and water, is the compound effect, as I believe. The 
frequency is of importance, water lying agua 
near the roots is unfavourable; à freſh"'ahd frequent 
ſupply is deſirable. In the height of ſummet, one 
i pb oye nas i 


\ 
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& 1 1k crth try puter lp 
and harrowing, as when dug with the ſpade?. - 
ep of . ee e 
the expence of digging an old ſtiff ley would be 
very great 3 r n 
would be beſt. 

i Wat deen erte acre inthe 

| two modes of cultivation 885 

I have no oval un riepbe beste KIN Ivy 
but have no doubt, the ſpade ont _ compenſate 
the extra expence. . | 


u. CONCERNING: nen Adds m TER EARTH, 
un ro VEGETATION. |, 


1. Have you found any ſubRlantes sene 
furious to vegetation ; and of what nature are they? 
Excepting a few vegetables, and until reduced to 
earth, I have found aſhes of foſſil coal hurtful, the 
root cankers, and becomes a nidus for worms. 
2. Have you diſcovered any means of preventing 
the injury to vegetation dine by thoſt ſubſtances? ? 
3. ls there not an aftringency in peat moſs, ho/tile to 
vegetation? How is that to be correfted? © 

4. Why do you prefer putting American, and other 
foreign plants, into peat? And are there any ather 
binds of plant, as celery, &c, MP Span 
well in that ſoil? | 
8 4r mt ali nd metal ure n th 


een e BIEN 


a * 
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G. Hue you ever experienced any made 7 arri. 
ing thiſe noxious qualities i in the ſoil?-. r ark, © 7 
7. Have you ever tried whether a 


Frou in a foil thus impregnated, „ _ 
which it is ſaid will grow in it? 4 
8. Have you ever obſerved * phe roots 
reach a ſtrata full aluminaus or metallic particler, 
decay or be arreſted in their progreſi; and prop oy 
fo ought to be n eum that happens? 
Ct lden 1 T0003. Sr 
III. CONCERNING 206066 8 
NOXIOUS TO VEGETATION; 


1. What ate the kinds of vermin ly te ſal wha 
you have found hoftile to vegetation? 

Worms at the root, the ſoft ſaail th 3 
plant, caterpillars to grown vegetables; and be 
houſe-ſnail, the waſp, and the common fly to fruits, 

to which add the en the a * * 
centipedess. 

2. Do you n * wode ha 
Avoiding recent manurd, freſh. lime, bottles for 

waſps and flies; a quick eye, and an active hand, are 

the beſt remedies I n 1 1 0 


will do wonders. + {1 
3. What are the kinds of inſet in the airs which 
you have found hoſtile to vegetationn k J 
Inſe&s intended here, are limited uſually to. parti 
cular ſpecies, or ſimilar fpecies of plants. In the 
fly-ſtate they propagate ſuſheicntlys, without ſuppo- 
fing them to float in the air. The 


b 4 f 
The bloom of the apple, pear, and cherry, is very 
often injured, or deſtroyed, by a ſmall caterpillar ar 
the heart; the egg of which was, I ſuppoſe, depo- 
ſed in the bud, in the preceding year.” 
4. Have you al iſcovered any method of preventing f 
their ravages, or deftroying them? © NY, 
The hiſtory of this inſect would aſcerrain the der 
time for ſmothering the trees, which is a good prac- 
ice; rhe period of "laying t — eg 1 the 6 woe 
it bob. e 
5. Mat, in your opinion, 15 the AY of the High, 88 
and the means of guarding again/t it? r , Tipe 
light ĩs to me an unintelligible word. Froſts in 
the ſpring, at the period when the bloſſom is quitting 
| the tender forming Fruit, often deſtroy whole crops. 
The firſt tender opening leaf. buds are often deſtroyed 
n the ſame manner; a ſecond effort being neceſſaty,! 
the ſhoots and leaves are very backward, and the 
tree by the ſevere check, much injured.” Late froſts 
o more. injury to trees than T believe any thing be- 
ſdes. Shrivelled bloſſoms and leaves form r recep- 
ncle for inſects, and inſects are often charged un - 
juſtly with the crime. Froſts are, however, deſtructivr 
of the inſect tribes; bur the larva of inſects lodged 
ſecurely by the parent, are not eaſily injured until 
they come into motion; when che fmall birds make 
great havock amongſt them 
Early blights mean, I think, the eeptem Bes of 
Forms, or rather caterpillars, an the buds, of che 
effects 


K 


eff of froſts. In the following parts of the year, 
the term blight is applied: to the ravages of other 
caterpillars, ſometimes ſtripping off the leaves of a 
whole tree, or leaving nothing but the rigid fibres; 
and ſometimes i it is applied to the too copious perſpi- 

ration of a tree, the effect of a ſudden and uitenſe 
ſun; in which caſe, the plant is covered aver with 
a faccharine viſcid mucilage—of this treacly ſub- 
ſtance a great number of inſets are fond. But ix js 
owing, I believe, to a general rupture of the yel-- 
ſels, and ſo exhauſts the plants as . to 
kill them. 

Did the diſeaſe originate in the Ar, or were in 
ſects brought by the air, we ſhould expect the con- 
tiguous trees, ſhrubs, &c. alike affected; but this is 
not the fact. The leaves of lime trees are conſtim- 
tionally ſubjeR to this ſaccharine un n 
any ſenſible injury. 

6. Are bees favourable or otherwiſe, to the growth 


of thoſe plants, from the An n fam | 


their honey? . | 
** Whet dee n Ae tobe ths 
able for the production of the different kinds of inſetts* 
And are there H mum, 
againſt them? 

Early ſunmers give them an opporruniy of mul 

tiplying their generations. 
8. Are there any plants, hoes the , 
e (e — 2 
, 


| 
] 
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Hder, though preyed on itſelf by foe inſeRts, 
„U believe, injurious to others. Tobacco applied 


in powder is uſeful; and the tobacco plant I have 
never ſeen attacked by any. But ſublimate (as in 


Iry, introduced any inſets peculiar to themſetves ; and 


native plants? DA] 
10. Have you ever tried  funigating or other "RY 


anſwered 2* 8 

General pradtice wadees ' us to condbalnly that the 
ſmothering of trees by e ie * 1 e 
by ſuffocating inſects. ö 

11. Have yon ever tried, wiki water mixed 


er on 2 u 5 
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. 1nftrumeats of "hat BY," Loa conſiderable 
perfection by LLOYD, tinman, No. 258, Strand, London. ö 

A reſpeQable naval officer has found it to anfwer completely, 
both in England and in the Weſt- Indies. He puts ſome tar in a 
barrel, fills it with water, Rirs it well about, and in a ſew hours it 


atack gooſeberry trees, and by merely watering the ground, it 
kills worms, grubs, &c. at a conſiderable depth under the latface. 
* might be worth while to try it oh graſs ground injured by 
worms, ants, &c. 


the fall 
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the medicated got, is the moſt ee where 1 it 


9. Have the foreign bebe , 


have they afterwards Lend n WE ns | 


ments, for Ae __ and bow mv er 


with cal ur, will auen inſets ether inthe Yu 


vill be fi for aſe. it elfatbaly deſtroys that kind — | 


This,  — caſe and onde, * 
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13. In wubat reſpes are moles injurious 10-Degtta- 

tian; ene ee enen 
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1X. on THE IMPROVEMENT or . 
oY. INTRODUSLET 3 NEW VARIETIES, 


The following queries, with regard to the m. 
provement of plants, by introducing varieties, 
through the medium of cultivation, drawn up 
buy an intelligent friend to agriculture, are allo 
particularly recommended to the attention; of 
the reader. 
it Are there any means of PR the avant 
of ſeeds, in the ſeveral particular ſpecies of plants, ſo 
as to render them more numerous ? un W 
what are they? 

2, Are there any means fi FR the 40 the 
cotylydons of plants, ſo as to make them contain a larger 
quantity of ſaccharine, or farinaceous matter, whether 
they be covered only with membranes, as in the gramina, 

or likewiſe with an additional hard covering, as in mas! 

3. Are there any means of incrogy ing the ſaccharine 
matter in | fruits: IT 

4. Are there any means of increas the foro 
fruits, without rendering them more watery? ; 
5. e of increaſing the flavour of 
A Mug 

I am not qualified to 9 ſpecific anſwers to iheſe 
queries; ; generally, however, a pure | healthy Joil 
will produce pure and healthy vegetables, 3 


| 
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tables ſo charaQterized will ſupply the moſt perfect 
fruit and ſeed. Thoſe methods, therefore, which 
contribute to accompliſh the firſt object, will (allow- | 
ing for diffetence of ſeaſon) ſecure the ultimate ob- 
jet, Imperfett manures, partially putrified, ofteti 
do injury to the firſt crop. A ſuper-abundance of 
water, as in water meadow, will generally increaſe | 
the product greatly ; but it is doubtful if the pro- 
duct be ſo replete with ſaccharine nouriſhment as in 
other caſes, | A depth of ſoil is very deſirable in al· 
moſt all caſes, eſpecially here a large, and particu- 
larly a long root is wanted. And; it is my opinion, 
that the advantage ariſing from ſome manures is 
principally owing to an increaſe of the ſoil. 
An enlargement of fruit, of the ſame kind, wil 

generally be attended with a loſs. of flavour, or the 
{ame quantity of flavour will be diffuſcd through a 
larger ſpace, and therefore appear weaker, or more 
diluted. As in golden-pippins, apricots, c. 
' 6. Since the flowers of ſeveral plants are uſed in 

dying, ſuch as the carthamus ; or in medicine, fuch as 
the crocus, what are ibe methods of 'rendering plants 
nore prolific in flowers, or of - increaſing the num- 
ber of flower N or 2 uſed fer dying, or in 
medicine? * 
Shade and too much moiſture are dtevunging to 
bloom. When in bloom, plants expend faſt, and 
need liberal ſupplies; but a ſoil 9 is 111 for 
multiplying the ago rope 
KR 2 e 
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7. Abe be tener coat N 
matter in a plant, ſo . the. N 


greater, as in cabbagen 


. is, be 
land, frequent hocing, and allowing ample νο²ο]ꝗ 
8. Are tbere any means of rendering the herbatenus 
parts of a more ſaccharine, or otherwiſe nutritive qua- 
hy JOE ROTOR, FE _ 
der one animal far more quickly? 7j) & 
Buy preferring health and vigour to 1 e 
9˙ Are there any means of producing à larger 
quantity of root, whether tap or tuberoſe? 11) 4 
By aſcertaining the due diſtance, which experi- 
ence en derexmilney other Ds. 1 
10. . . co mine} any apo 
ha root of a more nutritive quality, ſe as to feed a 
greater number of animals, or 1 „„ animal 
ee ee E 9.60 1:4 + £7, 
By preventing the eden of more water to o the 
no e —_—_—— 
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In a Letter to N ah 
* a I | a 5 ” 


1 on | * Whilefard- House, fag 
| ume 21, 1798. 


Hue n to the Bold of 
Agricukure in London, (of which I have the 
honour to be an ordinary member) an abſtract of the 
baptiſms and burials of -rwenty-eight neighbouring 
jariſhes in Devon and Cornwall, it has occurred to 
me, that a copy of the ſaid abſtract, with ſome obſer· 
rations and conclufions, which I have drawn there- - 
from, as matter of opinion, would not be unaccepta- 
ble to the Bath Society, Wh have ſhewn ſo mach 
zeal to promote the agriculture of this kingdom. 
have, therefore, to requeſt, that you will lay the 
papers, which I now tranſmit you, before that So- 
ciety, at their firſt meeting; and if any doubt ſhould 
remain of the actual increaſe of population, it! will 
be eaſy for any member to ſatisfy himſelf of the fact, 
by the ſame means which I have purſued, viz. by 


ſending to the miniſter of in per, where Be cap 
rake 


ö 
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. the liberty, a prepared Paper ſimilar to ta 
which I incloſ mee. 

It is probable, that in 3 manufadturing towns, 
where people are drawn together, and ettiployed'i 
the manufacture, many are buried who are not born 
there; although I have not found it to be the caſe 
in Launceſtoh, Taviſtock, or Liſkeard. On the 
other hand, I have only obtained, returns of the 
baptiſms from the clergymen of the eſtabliſhed 
church; but am informed, that the diſſenters, and 
other ſectaries, baptize in their own houſes or chapels, 
notwithſtanding they bury in the publick church- 
yard. Conſequently the population may a oh 
increaſed more than ene OT — 

1 have collecte. de 

Since the beginning of laſt a I ES 
ro friends and correſpondents in manyotliercoutities 
of Great · Britain, and ſent them prepared papers; 
requeſting they would get them filled up im as m 
pariſhes as might be convenient. I have already re- 
ceived ſeveral returns, and find the increaſe of bap- 
tiſms prevails in all, eſpecially in country pariſhes, in. 
habited chiefly by farmers, mechanics, and4abourers. 
When 1 have compleated this farthervienquiry, Þ 
ſmall take the liberiy to communicate the refulr'to: 
che Bath Society, that the collection may rem 
among their records; and L ſhall be happy,atbyany 
labour or faggeſtion of mine, I can eſtabliſh the 


ty aud promote the means of miccting and” | 
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* Your very obedien FRE 4 
| * CALL. 
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To the wenge, . Agriculture, at Batk. 
MY LORDS: AND pad 8 LV x 


1 ſcarcity of grain which prevailed an 
_out'Great-Britain in the year 1795, not only 
created great diſtreſa, by more than doubling the 


uſual price, but threatened à ſucceeding” famine. 


Circumſtances ſo alarming, induced your laudable 


Society, among many others, ſeriouſſy to enquire 
into, and ſuggeſt every poſſible means of internal 
reſources, to alleviate the exiſting calamity, and to 


point out, if poſſible, the certain grounds of pre- 
venting the like in future. Butchers meat being at 
the ſame time greatly increaſed in its price, was an- 


other object of inveſtigation, not only by your 8o- f 


cry, but by"the Board of Agriculture in London; 

and by every other. promoter of agriculture, and 

rale een 
oe are, 


— 
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det e «x: 
hand fpalt ig Ag and the ſucceeding defigient crops 
of corn, as-well as the additional confunyprigu-by 
Emigrants, French. priſoners, .and the extra provi- 
ſions requiſite for the land and ſea forces, many-per- 
ſons, curious in their enquiries, thought there were 
radical canſes, which occaſioned greater annual con. 
ſumption both of bread - corn and butchet 5 meat; 
more eſpecially as an increaſed importation? of the 
one (inſtead of exportation) had taken place finee. 
the year 1774; and the price of the o other had been 
increaſing ſince che year 1784... .;\ cat ves 

Theſe circumſtances, notwithſtanding the general 
and particular excitements to an improved fyſtem of 
_ agriculture, and the evident improvements which tad 
taken place, ſtamped on my mind a perſbaſian, that 
an increaſed and increaſing population was the pre 
greſſive and radical cauſe. of the increaſgd) prict in 
conſequence of an increaſed conſumptien, I here 
fore reſolved to take the firſt opportunity of alters - 
taining, by incontrovertible evidence, the ,afuat 
tate. of population during the courſe of en 
within a ſmall diſtrict round my reſidence in Gorge 
wall. For this, putpoſe, I wrote: to the ſeveral mini- 
ters of rwenty-cight ſurrounding pariſhes; xequeſting 
they would indulge me with correct cxtradts from 
their reſpective regiſters, f baptiſms and burials 
from the aſt of January, 1586, to the gait of De- 
cM Rog. Ac Rove abſtract of thoſe em 
0 nada | 4 
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.ccompanies 'thele, refle&ions,-with u ſhort note a8 
o the extent * e urn N 
the liſt. | n ee 

Beſides 3 before! dated, „ich bade 95 
me to believe that the population of che country was 
greatly increaſed} I was further led to adopt tha 
dea by the great demand for fire-wood; the ſcarcity 
of which was every where complained of, in Corti- 
wall and Devon, notwitliſtanding the encouragement | 
io promote the growth,” by a doubled pricez-and © - 
notwithſtanding the imroduRion of grates, and 
burning pit coals. in almoſt every ton, and among 
the higher claſſes of people in every pariſh within 
en miles of the ſea eoaſt, (here coals were never 
een forty years ago) yet ſuch vas the actual ſcars 
city of furze and faggot woad;y that ĩt could only be 
caſonably accounted for by an increaſed population, 
and by a greater number of fires being daily kept up. 

Thoſe who are curious tb; make 'a general or 
particular compariſon between the number of males 
and females baptiſed, or buried, in the ſeveral pa- 
riſhes, or to draw any concluſions from them may - 
bo it by reference to che abſtract. I ſhall, only ob- 1 
ſerve, that moſt of the pariſhes are inhabited h 
farmers, labourers, and mechanicks; diſperſed in 
ſeparate houſes, and, in general, on very ſmall farms. 
There are only four towns, of no great magnitude, 5 wy 
a the twenty eight pariſhes; and although it may 9 
be ſuppoſed, that it the courſe of the laſt five years; 
: 88 e the 
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the burials may have diminiſhed, bye 


army and navy during the war; it did not ſtrite te, 
on a ſtrit examination of the ſeveral annual f. 
that there was any difference worth notice "between 
che burials-of males in the firſt and laſt fis Ant 
and; the exceſs, upon the whole, is only rog/male; 
more than females ent or about 2 n Ty 


che whole increaſe.)/14» © "he 


Having thus ated the: fat i increalipgt 
tion, I beg leave to add the grounds on Which it 
appears to me to have taken place, in thefevenal 


pariſhes compoſing the abſtract, and probabij ls 


en a ſimilar increaſe throughout che kingdom. 

Firſt, the introduction of inoculation, which be- 
ne de cn practiſed about forty years lince, 
and now generally prevails through all ranks,”at all 
ſeaſons of the year; and as great numbers f Ives 
have doubtleſs been progreſſively preſerved fromthe 
fatal effects of the ſmall-pox; even thoſe o Were 
infanis thirty years ſince, have for ten years paſt been 
adding new births to the population; and it may be 
expected, that a greater increaſe will take place in 
he next, than has happened the preceding den 
years, from the ſame cauſe. In addition do s 
great ſource, I can ſtate with certainty, as a ſecond 
cauſe, that within the pariſhes here noted, a great 
change has taken place within theſe twenty years 
paſt, with reſpect to the manner of hiring und em- 
ploying farm ſervants. In former times, the plougb- 
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maſters, and their wages. were from four to fix 
pounds, according to their characters, ſtrength, and 


labour was greatly altered; the labourers married; 
rate of 58. per week from Michaclmas to Lady- Day, 


theſe ten years, the price of labour has been in- 


But there is not above one-third of the labhourers 
farmers, to what there were twenty years ago; and I 
now married (many of whom have numerous fami- 


les) that there were at the above period · While 
the men were yearly ſervants with the farmers they 


the conſumption of fuel. The poor - rate is al 
greatly increaſed by this ſeparation; for moſt of the 


the pariſh; and farmers houſes, who rent or-occupy 
of their own above 2o0l.--per' annum, are filled wu 


they are better fed and taken care of than they could 


year, living in the e ee eee 
abilities. By degrees the mode of executing farm 
lived to themſelves, and workeit by the day, at the 
aud 6s. from Lady Day to Michaelmas. Within 
creaſed 18. per day, throughobethe yearʒ and within 
theſe three or four years to 14d. beſides a fupply of 
grain from their employers, under the market price. 
now kept as yearly ſervants, in the houſes with the þ 


believe, there are three times the number of labourers . 


could not marry; at preſent they certainly add much 
to the population, and by having ſeparate houſes to 


labourers? children are ſupported and bound out bx 


'uch apprentices of both ſexes; where, in generals | 
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when they attain the age of twenty - one, ard N to 
go and marry, all which ——— 


27570 to the year 1788, the population of Gren. 


ing of animals, I will not here touch on, but conkive 


6 2 
have been with their parents; and conſequent, 


mn lh 79 He 
That I may REN blase th deceflay b 


adequate and carly proviſion of bread in à ſtrungei 
point af view, I will ſuppoſe, that from the year 


Britain had increaſed from eight to nine millions of 
ſouls, and from tat period to the end of the year 
179%, a farther increaſe of one million had taken 
place. In this latter ſuppoſition I am in a great de- 
gree warranted, by the abſtract which accompanies 
this paper; whereby it appears, that in rwenty=cight 
pariſhes, containing, as far as I can collect, nearly 
24, ooo inhabitants, the increaſe in ten years has been 
231m, or about 1-1oth part. For the ſake of round 
numbers in calculation, I will aſſume, that the popula- 
tion of Great · Britain at preſent amounts to ten mil- 
hons, and that every man, woman, and child of that 
boſhels per annum; and that on an average, the 
produce per acre is not above twenty buſhels; fit for 
converſion into meal or flour for the'ſubſfiſtence of 
mankind. What may be farther /requiſite for 
brewerics, diſtilleries, ſtarch, powder,/&c,/\or el. 


myſelf to the . of popalaion. 
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By a table of imported and exported grain, hung 
up in the Treaſury Chambers, it appears, that to a 
certain period, (which, as far as I can recollect from 
memory, is to the year 1774) England had received 
a balance of about four millions ſterling, or about 
400,000]. per annum, in the latter years of chat 
period. After this, the exports began 10 decline, 
and the imports ſoon gained an | exceſs, till they 
amounted in theſe two or three laſt years, to about 
7 or 800,000l, annually; ſo that, ſuppoſing two- 
thirds of the value of the grain imported to have 
been wheat, worth at leaſt 5s. per Wincheſter buſhel, 
the annual importation of late has been [3,200,000 
buſhels, equal to the produce of 160, ooo acres of 
land, and to the ſubſiſtence. of 533,333 people. 
The progreſſive increaſe of population, according 
to my ideas, actually demanded fuch a ſupply of 
bread-corn from abroad, unleſs the produce of the 
land has been progreſſively increaſed by improve- 
ments in agriculture, or that an adequate number of 
acres of waſte land has been brought into cultivation, 
The fact is, 1 apprehend, ; that theſe circumſtances 
united, have not been ſufficient to provide for an in» = 
creaſed conſumption; and although a great number 
of Incloſure Bills have been paſſed within theſe 
twenty years, yet they have been chiefly of common 
held land; and I fear by chis mode, that more has 
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whether Great. Britain, as a commercial iland, de. 


is unanimouſly decided in the negative, the argument 


bent on the legiſlature, to meet and * for this 


dave greatly at heart, bur a ſtate of total'Blindnek, 


t 3 | 


as they are, and as they ſtand incontrovelilyilhy; is 


elearly deducible, that Great · Britain muſt eitlier egy: 


tinue to import a conſiderable portion f the fil 
article of ſubſiſtence, and thereby give an ann! 


bounty to foreign cultivation, or that 160, ad. 
ditional acres of land muſt forthwith be brought 


tillage; and zo, ooo added yearly to that humbet 90 
provide for an annual increaſe of ioo, obo ſouls in 


the population Without ſuch a reſource, Rarvition 


or emigration muſt enſue; for I will not oß peng 
legal or political ſtop will be on to the nv of 
mankind, ae BEX. 
lt then becomes a en rioulyt to be deci, 


pending greatly on the cheapneſs and excallenee of 
her manufactures, for the ſupportand extenſion of her 
commerce, and of courſe” the maintenance* of her 
power, ſhould depend in a great degree on foreign 
nations for her daily bread. If that important point 


for bringing every inch of waſte, or 'unprodudtive 


land, into an immediate ſtare of incloſure ud . 


provement, is ſupported by imperious neceſſityʒ and 
it will become a duty, in the higheſt degree incum- 


! 


growing demand. 
I could enlarge much on 0 ſubjed," which 1 


and other infirmities, under Which labour, k 


[99] 
1 inconvenient for calculations 2nd literary | 
diſcuſſions. I therefore hope, that others, who are 
;npreſſed with the fame ideas which I feel, and have | j 
more facility of communication, will purſue the 
ſubject, until it is N eſtabliſhed and 8 
vided for. mY j 


J have the honour to be, | [ 

| My Lords and ab. | 

Your faithful humble TOR | b ö 

| 0 n © 

| 9 4 cal.” 
Whiteford-Houſe, Callington, BYE. 1 
June 25 1798. \ MU N | 
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[( The foregaine es hay ben drome inde. 
tant, and the manner of treating it by the worthy baronet 
ſo intereſting, that the Committee had particular pleaſure in 
adopting the paper for the preſs. If the reſult of Sir Jo's | 
very attentive examination and reaſoning be applicable to 
the whole kingdom, no ſmall degree of uſeful alarm ſhould 
take place; and in order that a more complete knowledge 
of facts may be obtained, under experience of the preſent + 
high prices of proviſions, it is deſirable that other country © 
zentlecaen ſhould take ſome ſimilar method of inveſtigation | 
in due time, To aid which, Sir Joun' s form is +} 
ir c, nn 3 
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extracted from the Parisi Register *s June 1798. | 
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| ART. XXI. 55 


An Account of the peculiar Nature, Une, and 
Value of the Toxnie-Roorzp Cane, with 
le best mode of its Cultivation; ne on 


long experience. | 
Addreſſed to the SacaaTARY, 
[By Mr, Lawn. TvewsLL.] 


DEAR SIR, Leighterton, May 13, 1799. 


H' for a ſeries of years had the wo, 
the ſubje& of the incloſed memoir, and ſome 


bliſhing a ſucceſſion not liable to failure, during and 
ifter the ſeaſon wherein the common turnip is 
uſually injured by froſt, I have, at your requeſt, and 
thinking it a duty incumbent at this particular junc- 
ure, given the following for the information of ſuch 
ſheep-maſters as have not yet been acquainted with 
the ſubject; and who, having ſhared in the late ge- 
teral loſs of lambs, &c. will, probably, from retro- 


degree of attention. | 
I am, dear fir, 
Very ncercly 8 „ 
I. TUGWELL. + 


others, under experiment, for the purpoſe of eſta- 


ſpection, be more diſpoſed to confer on it ſome 


vol, IX. Nr WHATEVER 
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ſeaſons are altogether uncertain; and from thence 
. not eaſily to be provided for. From theſe fach, 
hend, in a correſpondent degree, famine, ſickneß, 


the great Diſpenſer of all things for every eljoy- 


or general devaſtation, Britain, ſurrounded by her 
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WHATEVER; comparatively with reed to 
other nations, may juſtly be ſaid in praiſe of the 
Britiſh iſles, in regard of the many necellaties} com. 
forts, and enjoyments of life they afford; it muſt be 
acknowledged, that the weather here is for themolt 
part extremely variable and inconſtant, and; that sur 


reaſoning in the abſtract, we might be led to appre- 


&c. Happily this is not the caſe; - and we have 
every reaſon to thank, and with gratitude to adore, 


ment human wants may: call. for—every gratification 
a rational and diſcerning mind can wiſh, - While 
ſurrounding nations are almoſt every Where em. 
broiled, and their entrails torn by internal difſentions, 


navies, ſits compoſedly in the midſt of them, and, 
from the excellence of her conſtirutiong ſuperior 
ſpirit and genius of her ſons, and abundant produce 
of her well- cultivated ſoil, gives laws, relief, or ſuſte- 
nance to them all. The encouragement derived to 
our agriculture, arts, m manufactures, and commerce, 
and a view to the protecled enjoyment of their thu 
acquired productions, calls forth an energy in the 
human mind obviouſly by no other means. to be 
excited; and ſtimulates it to all uſeful attempts, in à 
way never to be equalled without ſuch incentive. 
r ö ; "IO The 
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| The great perfection and extent to - which our. com- 
merce has recently attained, have led ſome to. con- 
clude, that at is in fact approaching to its ſummit; 
and that it muſt from thence experience a degrada - 
tion and fall. This, however, it muſt be allowed, 
would be reckoning without our hoſt, and reaſon-' 
ing from no other data than what is on record of 
the fate of other antecedent ſtates, chat may have 
been in ſome circumſtances, not neceſſarily involving 
ſuch a concluſion, ſinilar to our own. 80 far are 
improvements. in ſuch of the arts, as are allowed to 
be requiſite to human ſupport, from being under a 
neceſſity of involying, and thence, as. probably, 
approximating to, a ne- plus. ultra, that it may for the 
moſt part be obſeryed, that one diſcovery therein 
only ſerves. to afford a view of, and thence to lead 
to, the attainment of another; and as the poſſeſſion 
of a ſuper- abundance of certain neceſſaries in life 
awakens a ſenſe of, and, in like manner, by a chain 
of cauſes and events, leads to the attainment of all 
others; the deſirable, and, under Divine Providence, 
very certain reſult of ſuch general abundance, will 
be an increaſe, of population, and of which the ex- 
perience of fome few paſt years has afforded us very 
ample proof. And hence, (as, by a very expreſſive 
metaphor, was ſaid of the late Marquis Ds Tu RRILLY, 
who, by the moſt .maſterly i improvements over his 
very extenſive domains, gave birth to 29,900 la- 
bourers and occupiers RAE the improvement. of _ 
£ 1041" 88 
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the uſeful arts will Beurativcly, and in edel be 


only ſowing men, and propagating-the human ſpecies; 


and while (notwithſtanding we have ſo Jong bern 
fruitleſsly colonizing in diſtant countries) e haye 
within our own domeſtick bounds, perhaps many 


more than ten millions of acres yet unploughed, 


and that, by proper encouragement, thoſe, already 


under aration may be rendered abundantly mort 
productive; we have ſurely much yet to do in ſhe 
ſowing way, and (luxury and moral corruption apast) 
but little to apprehend from a diminution of trade. 


However, without recurring to an enlarged popu- 


lation, as a call for improvement in the arts, it muſt 
at this day afford ſerious matter for regret, that in 
our agricultural departments, after theſe twenty or 
thirty years regular and progreſſive improvementsin 


our cattle and ſheep, during which, ſo ardent have 


been our purſuits after excellence in their reſpeQive 
breeds, that it has ceaſed to be matter of wonder 


for our horned cattle to have been purchaſed at 
2, 3, or 400 guineas a-head;- and that for the uſe, 
for a' ſingle ſeaſon, of one, two, or three rains, 
ſhould be given to an individual proprietor 400 


guincas a-piece; that after the well-direfted atten- 


tion of our modern cincinnati, and the truly lau- 
dable and ſucceſsful efforts of many of our fit 


nodility, in artaining and promulgatiug tlie art of 


diverting the nutriment of the food, taken in by our 


a K — — wm ˙ A —  — — — — 


Alluding to America. quadrupeds, 
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quadrupeds, from che 8 to their more 
uſeful parts; I fay, after theſe, and the many other 
methods called in for acquiring and diffuſing uſeful 
knowledge through almoſt eyery ramification of the, 
art, it is matter of ſerious regret, as well as for curious 
contemplation, that we are in theſe iſlands, at this 
enlightened period, without the practice of any ge- 

neral definitive means of ſecuring food for our nicely- 
ſclected and juſtly-eſteemed animals (at all other times 
highly pampered) at leaſt for the term of one month 
in almoſt every revolving twelve; ; ſo that although | 
nothing unexpected or unforeſeen ſhould happen 


with reſpect to ſeaſon, the effects generally militate 


ſtrongly againſt all our attempts at improvement, 
however coſtly, during the other eleven; and in caſe 
of a little extraordinary ſeverity therein, they are 
often diſaſtrous and fatal to an align. incalculable 
amount. 

In your ncighbobr Corman s paper - of the 
preſent day, (May gth) we haye the following me- - 
lancholy accounts: The loſs among the ſheep, 
through the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, has been im- 
* menſely great in various parts of Cumberland and 


* Weſtmoreland, Only 30 are ſtated to have been 


* ſaved out of a flock of 300; 300 to have been loſt 
* off one farm, containing about 10003 and 500 to 
have ſuffered out of aflock of 800.” And further 
again, in the ſame, © All the hay and ſtraw in moſt 


© counties * dern N e in ſupport of 
3 


many inſtances almoſt equally calamitons.” © 


is now nearly conſutned, ſhould the inclemency of 


= 


cc ke i] abb the probability of 265 graſs be 
6c May-day to receive them.” Young ewes of all the 


"> principal flocks, which lambed down late, will not 


« rear half their produce,” &c. &c. Even in the 
neighbourhood where the writer of this reſides, are 


IN. 


A collector of mort ſkins (l. e. of thoſe of ſheep 


having died of hunger, diſcaſe, Kc.) bought, a few 


„ 


before amounted to only 240 ſheep, 60 ſkins at a 


purchaſe, Another, with a flock of 100 ewes, has 


already only 30 lambs left. A third, we are told, 


had ſometime ſince 160 ewes without lambs, and 


that he had 20 of the latter died in a night; aud that 
a fourth, has at this time 200 ewes without lambs. 
Fortunately, we had almoſt every where's double 
ſtock of hay in hand; otherwiſe the general dif. 
aſter muſt have been ſtill 'more dreadful.” "This, 
however, it muſt be allowed, aroſe from n EXtrAor- 
dinary foreſight or cxconomy. of our owny” and as it 


the Ehſuing winter be equal to that of the one now 
paſt, the ſeverity of its effects muſt be every where 
felt to an extent not eafy to appreciate, or . 3 
as the year now is) provide againſt. 
It is generally ſuppoſed," that ſince the introduc- 
tion of turnips to theſe iſlands, the numbers of our 
ſheep” muſt have greatly increaſed,” and*perhaps 


7 progrelively, as the cultivation of the former has 


continued 


— 
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continued, further to end; while ton qualities, 

cyen under immediate obſervation, have, perhaps; 

more than propoxtionabſy amended. And at this time 

to ſuppoſe, that, in our preſent routine of manage- 

ment, nothing may be found in rhe vegetable world 

for ſupplying the glaring deficiency, which is the 

ſubject of chis paper, would probably be much more 
prepoſterous than, after the firſt inſtance of the 

growth of turnips, to have diſregarded a report of a 

green vegetable food having been diſcovered in 

them, competent to the ſupport of the then ſheep- 

flocks through the dead of winter, nearly equal to 

that of graſs in ſummer. However, it being now 

known and acknowledged, wherever the culture of 

theſe has prevailed, that until they become too much 

froſt· bitten, they afford a moſt nutritive food, and , 
competent to every requiſite purpoſe; we have 5 
ſurely much greater reaſon for encountering any 

difficulty or expence in ſurmounting our inconveni- 
ences, than our predeceſſors; they having had an- 

nually a dead ſix or ſeven months to contend with, 

during which no artificial ſupport could be found 

for their flocks, but in the very expenſive article of 

hay; and of which the. quantities they raiſed, from 
their artificial graſſes, could be in no wiſe equal to 3 
what we now. command from our improved culture, 

of which that of turnips is the baſis; while, we, 

getting, for the moſt part, ſmoothly and comfortably - 


through the winter ſcaſon, have only a month or ſix 
weeks 


7 
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7 weeks wheel we ve abſolute l 


that the all- bountiful Author of Nature, if we keep 
our minds open to conviction, has not been more 


0 


However, although they are of much ſhorter dur. 
tion, the ſeyetity of our ſufferings, during their con- 


tinuance, is what they could comparatively have had 
| no idea of; as opr flocks, amply provided for through 


the greateſt part of the year, are /in conſequence 
more numerous. As they are, from an/'enldrged 
frame and refined properties, individually, of much 
more value, and having, in great meaſure, attained 
their comparative excellence from ſuch pampering 
and foſtering, are much more ſuſceptible of injury 
from abſtinence than were the hardy rabbit-like ani. 


mals of many of our anceſtors; depaſtured, Uuiing 


ſummer, chiefly on commons or common-field lands, 
and through the winter months ſubſiſting, in no {mall 
degree, on the roots and filth of their fallowed fields, 

As, from ſtate exigences, we begin to be indivi> 
dually called on for greater attention -and energy 
than heretofore, it is full time to acquire and 
employ them; and to diſcern and acknowledge 


ſparing of his gifts, generally ſpeaking, at or for the 
conſumption of one ſeaſon of the year than'anotherp 


and with reſpe& to a ſupply for the above-ſtated 


deficiency, if we attentively ſeek it, we ſhall not have 


| far to travel; it will be found at our doors, 


In the 7. p wut Cabbage, originally from Lap- 


land, will be found a remedy for all our grievances, 


a general 
\ 3 


e | 
a general panacea for all our complaints! However, 

to ſuppoſe this, or any other matter for the purpoſe, 
may be obtained, without duly attending to their na- 
ture and properties, would ſurely be as abſurd as 
expect the ſame of any other plant (nearly all origi- 
nally of foreign extraction) we have condeſcended to 
adopt, and have now under culture; and accordingly, 

and with as rational views of ſucceſs, might our 
turnips, barlies, &c. be ſown at Michaelmas, and our 
wheats at the beginning of April; as to treat the 
plant in queſtion, both with regard to its culture and 
expenditure, in the way frequently done, and of 
which the writer has too often been a en 
cye-witneſs, 

Although facts would always peak for themſelves, 
and the turnip-rooted cabbage, properly treated, has 
always been found competent to every "necelfary 
purpoſe, (the writer having; aſter twenty years un- 
interrupted experience, never found a fair practitio- 

ner hardy enough to aſſert the contrary; )andalthough | 
he.dares take upon himſelf to aſſert, that there is not * 
an article in the whole range of plants, | cultivated 

for the ſupport of farming ſtock,” (its field room 

conſidered) of equal importance; yet, too true it 

is, that hitherto it has been moſtly conſidered as an 

off. ſcouring article a matter to be attended to only 
when nothing elſe can be found for employment. 
Thus, a fimilar tardineſs and remiſſneſs having pre- 
niled, we have it ou record, that the common tur- 
| vips” 
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nip, r its firſt introduction, was e with 
ſucceſs for upwards of thirty years together gg 
PREG: farm, before it crept over the hedge - 
the next; while the potatoe, for-eulinary-andorher 


paurpoſes, it is well known has, at intervals; ſhated/a 


ſimilar or worſe. fate. Happily the value ofthe 
former is at length more juſtly appreciatedz{andthe 
latter, being found a delicacy at the tables of the 
rich, and having ſeveral times, and once about four 
years ſince, been called in as an effectual preventatihe 
of famine, affording a competent ſupport for gur 
poor, when no other thing was to be obtained; me 
are now; with all the cares n it, ae, 

well reconciled to. | ct: {pts 
In oppoſition to the too e inattention has 
deſcribed, there are many reaſons that ſhould dineg 
a ſheep-maſter, on an improved upland tillage-farm, 
to leave even his ſine field of hay for an opportunity 
of putting in ſeaſonably his turnip-rooted cabbage. 
His increaſed crops of hay, grals, vetches, turnips, 
&c. enabling him to ſuſtain, at all other rimes, 
through the year, an enlarged ſtock of animals, not 
only -procured with great care and .expenee, but 
whoſe frames having alſo been greatly extended from 
an ample ſupply of theſe edibles, will become, 4s 
before obſerved, the more ſuſceptible of injury from 
a temporary diſcontinuance of them, Being driven 
09 NO „ Mr. Tori... 
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to the ich, be; chan ſuſtain ſuch jury, thiol 
a temporary ſcarcity of probably not more than fix 


weeks, from about the middle of April to the latter 


end of May, and which is generally experienoed once 
in four or five years, and of late more frequently). 
he will feed down his natural graſſes, otherwiſe al. 
lotted for the ſcythe only; rather than depreciate a 
ſtock he may have been ſome years raiſing to an 
high pitch of excellence, he will turn them in on his 
clovers, ray, and other artificial graſſes, allprocured at 
great expence; but which, on difficult upland farms, 
ſhould a dry ſeaſon ſueceed; even in the partial de- 
gree often experienced, will be of comparatively 
little value. Whereby not only the quantity of ſum. 
mer food in graſs, neceſſary to the maintenance of 
an appropriated ſtock, but that alſo intended as hay - 
for their winter ſupport, will be greatly depreciated 
and leſſened; while his wheat: after clover, and bar- 
ley after turnips, will both be involved” in the con- 
ſequences, and in a ſimilar proportion be diſparaged 
and leſſened alſo. During ſuch diſtreſs, he will not 
deem even his now growing fine field of early: ſown 
wheat as ſacred, and unapproachable; although he 
knows that, on ſhallow ſoils, nothing can be more 
injurious than feeding it in the early ſpring months. 
While he contemplates the mal. influence of the 
above encroachments extending itſelf to the minuteſt 
ramification of his arrangements; and ſapping the 
foundation of his projects for future enlarged crops, 
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158 leſſening the bulk of anmalen for furnre 
_ compoſts, in the ſtraw, haulm, and refuſe of the dif. 
paraged crops here enumerated; all theſe, and 


other ſacrifices, will he make, rather than ip his fine 
flock in the bud, by ſtinting his lambs, and thus 


checking them in their approach to perfection. And 
although theſe deſcriptions may with ſome he thought 
' exaggerated, or at leaſt ſtretched to their utmoſſ ex. 


tent, yet, for the verity of them all, the writer dares 
appeal to the ancient veteran upland farmer, (Mi 
ſome ſuch he has long been in habits of intimaey) 
grown wiſe from experience, and impartial from 


conviction; for after all that can have been-done to 
prevent it, if the ſeverity of the ſeaſon ſhould be of 
an extraordinary continuance, (as in the inſtance of 
the preſent year) the much-dreaded/.embarrailment, 
the well-parried evil, will finally get footing, and 
ſubvert the whole of his ſchemes and his intentions. 


His fine ewes, after having given their lambs through 
their nipples almoſt the whole of their carcaſſes, will 
loſe the whole, or greateſt part, of their milk; the 
lambs themſelves will become weaned, ſtunted, and 


deranged in their ſize, beauty, and growthz his young 


ſheep will be tucked up, their bellies almoſt to their 


backs; and on the contingent return of warm and 


moiſt weather, much loſs will accrue from blood, flux, 


&c. and numerous deaths and diſaſters will enſue; 
and although they will, many of them, eſcape imme- 
diate mortality, even their after -· ſhorm fleeces, much 


leſſened 


ſeſlened in quantity, and materially-injured in their 
properties, will point back to che ſufferings the animals - 
have undergone; while, in their conſtitutions,” will 
have been left che ſeeds of many diſorders of the 
lungs, the brain, and the ſkin, ſeldom at their conſum- 
mation, aſcribed to their proper and original ſource. 

To attempt inveſtigating the-cauſes 'why the tur- 
nip-rooted cabbage has not, in our preſent improved 
ſyſtems of culture, made a further progreſs, would 
be entering on a field too large for this memoir. 


They are many, and ſome of them obvious; but 


withal (however myſterious) ſo formidable, as pro» 
bably not to be removed, or ſhaken, hy any thing 
that could be faid in it; and may, perhaps, ſometime 
in future be thought a fit ſubject of _— with | 
the Board of Agriculture. | 
Thoſe uſually urged are, firſt, That the congiinels 
of its coat occaſions, to ſheep fed on it, a prema- 
ture loſs of their teeth; fortunately, againſt this, 
aſſertion only can be brought. The writer, during 
more than twenty years uninterrupted experience, 
wherein he annually fed from 3 to 700 ſheep, does 
not recollect more than one inſtance where he be- 
lieves the loſs of a tooth was fairly imputable there- 
to. It was, however, always a law with him, prior 
to feeding, to pull up the roots, and divide them in 
manner that will be hereafter deſcribed. 
Secondly, It has been ſaid, that its fanged roots, 
carrying much dirt, are found difficult to be con- 
ſumed, 
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8 and are frequently left an 1 
- the ſoil; this, among many others, is a proof of hoy 
little e of the ſpecific and valuable pro. 
perties of this plant has hitherto been acquired, f 


is generally known, where the plant has been cult. 
vated, that its roots are fanged, and numerous; 
while few, it ſeems, are aware, that thalp fangs arc 


equally ſweet and nutritious with the bulb itself; and 


that the ſheep left to ſelect them, -when treated u 
hereafter deſcribed, will all be ſeen well doing while 
there is an untouched fang to be found. If at the 


end of the ſeaſon a quantity of roots are leſt an io 


cumbrance, it only proves that the ſheep-fed thereon 


had, by ſo. much, mote given them than; they 


wanted; and that more ſtock Deuld: * _ 
brought on the fiel. 
After experiencing for awhile many of ths ior 


mentioned diſaſters, the Writer, early in-life, ſet hin. 


ſelf carneſtly about diſcovering that great defidera- 
tum a ſpring-feed for ſheep; and after trying ener 
plant that appeared to ſtand forward for pre- 
eminence in the caſe, viz. Scotch Drum head Cab- 
bage, large Red Cabbage, American Sugar Loaf 
Cabbage, Turnip Cabbage, Borecole, Black Brocola, 


 Choux-de-Milan, &c. &c. found them all :appro- 


priately uſeful; but neither, in auy wiſe, to c i 
competition with the turnip- rooted cabbage, for the 


purpoſe above-mentioned, namely, æ permanent and 


ſtable ſupport for ſheep in ſevere ſeaſons, and erinieal 
1 | | ſtttuations, 


,.. tr. 9 AS. 4s 4 
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ſituations, | wheniand where 15 other virid food can 
be relied on; and even that expenſive article hay 


will frequently, in dry weather, become diſguſting to 


them. Then itt is that the/e may be had recourſe to, 
and depended on, for lifting our ſheep flocks in a 
reſpectable way to graſs; then it is that theſe,” as 


dernier reſort, will be found adequate to every uſe- 


{ful purpoſe; while, in the mean time, their peculiar 
properties, as under- mentioned, ſeem pointedly to 
indicate them the appropriate and good gift of Pro- 


vidence, as a reſource for ſo critical, ſo comment, 
ſo diſtreſſing an interval. N 

In taſte and conſiſtence much reſembling b 155 
nel of the cocoa-nut, their juices are more oĩly and 
leſs ſucculent than thoſe of any other root employed 


for agricultural purpoſes; and are, probably, in a 


ſimilar degree, more nutritive than any. They not 
only in this appear appropriate to the particular ſea- 


ſon, but, if given to ſheep /ooner in the winter, will 


be found comparatively uſeleſs, frequently injurious, 


and ſometimes deleterious. While a few warm days 
will, early in the ſpring, ſet the juices of all other 


vegetables in motion, as preparatory only to future 


ſupplies, thoſe of the turnip-rooted cabbage, retain- 
ing their original Lapland babirs, remain invincibly . 
dormant, motionleſs, and as it were, rr ae) our 


intervening uſe and relief. 


About the middle of April (ſooner or later, 15. 
Hes as che ſpring may be more or leſs forward). 


they 
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ey begin to vegetate, and the foliage on the t 
of their bulbs to put on a ſort of buſhy appearatiee, 
and which alone implies their enen | 
and nutritive. 

If at this time ſheep are introduced to henna 
out pulling them up, and ſplitting them through the 
middle, (which, by the way, ought never to be done) 
they enter with their teeth on its bulb neat the top, 
and ſcooping downwards within its ligneous tunie, 
ſoon form a calix or cup, containing, according to 

the ſize of the bulb, half a pint, more or leſsz and 
which the ſap, at its critical period ſuddenly and e- 
tively riſing, will fill to the top, and frequently on. 
ing over, will run down the ſides of the ridge to the 
length of twelve or twenty inches; or if, not being 
allowed more than a ſufficiency, the ſheep devour 
its fleſh, tunic and all, below the ſurface, and after- 
wards by their tramplings cover up with duſt the 
-remaining part of it; the ſame diſpoſition prevailing 
therein, will ſend up the juices through ſuch dull, 
flowing in like manner to a conſiderable diſtance. 
At this time, alſo, the tunic or ſkin will be found 
_ eaily ſeparating from the fleſh, or internal part of 

the bulb, as from the ſame cauſe, i. e. the aſcent ot 
the ſap, will the bark be ſeparated from the treeit 
bas covered. If without regarding theſe intimations 
ſheep are brought on them ſooner in the ſeaſon, and 
cold and wet weather ſhould enſue, while they con- 


ſume a fourfold quantity more. chan they otherwiſe 
won, 


199) 


would, they will frequently be afleRtid-with a: TY 
of white flux; their fœces coming away in a fluid 
ſtare, and with a white and very ſingular appear. 
ance; while che animals themſelves appear wrætched, 
and greatly diſtreſſed, and their fle. i0 be, daily 
falling away. In this caſe, they are to be immedi- 
ately removed, and other food given them, (where 


ther harm; and when the proper ſeaſon arrives, a8 


theſe roots, without danger of their being again ſo 


where on a duſty ſurface ſheep may the day; before 
have dropt their urine, be ſeen. a caſt of a deep red 


colour, as if they were affected with the red. Water, 
or made bloody urine; this, however, will not be the 
caſe; and as no harm has been known. to have ac- 
crued from it, no attempts have been made to iuveſ- 
igate its cauſe, It appears. wholly to reſult from a 
junction of che ſpeciſic urinal ſalts, derived from the 
plant, with thoſe of the earth they ee ber 


haps local, and peculiar. to few ſoils only. | 
As a proof of the permanent, warm, and marking. 
qualities of this plant, uſed in its proper /ea/on as 
above deſcribed, if hay he given to ſheep, feeding 
tiereon, and while theꝝ arg allowed their fill of the 
roots, it may be obſerved, they will for che maſt part 
ret it; or, however, taking only a little, 28 W 
to change r eee . 
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ir may be foung) and they will recover without fur- 
above deſeribed, they may again,) be imroduced 10 


affected, There will ſomerimes, in a dry ſeaſon; and 


N 


b 


moſt expenſive- article will comparatively}: * 
ſpect to what is requiſite at other times, be very 
trifling, and frequently none at all; while With ie 
plant" itſelf they appear to be ſo entirely fate, 
as frequently after their meals to be feen for ſoine 
Hours lying down, and in a very ſingular manner 
compoſing themſelves to Nleep. 80 far isthis per. 
manent bulb from requiring dry meat as 4 CH 
tant, or auxiliary, that if there happen to be u pond 
in the field, the ſheep will frequently be ſeen Aal 
ing thereat; a fact ſeldom or never obſervubie When, 
in the ſpring months, they are feeding on any other 
n vegetable, or edible root. 
Finally, as a confirmation of the whole of theſe re. 
commendatory narratives, the writer, during twenty 
| years practice, found the produce of an ere ek 
roots, uniformly, and on an average, adequate e 
ſupport of 70 ſheep during four wecls of te wet 
hungry, the moſt trying, and moſt critical feaſon'in 
the year; — bis land, at the preſent rate;/worthabout 
138. an acre; and each acre produciug berwerm) 
and 8000 plants, nn four p —— 
with another. wir WP i 2 
From the above valuable e not bent 
deen fully aſcerrained, or detailed ac fegt de 
fore; and from trials, made chiefly in a mote tug 
tive tratifiem way, wherein nothing appropriate ſeen 
to have been regarded, either i Tepe tt ud Se 
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crop, its expence may very impartially, and wich great 


1 
deen called into uſe, has, for the moſt part, as regu - 
larly been thrown aſide and neglected. Some alſo, 
who, with the beſt intentions, have given directions 
for its culture, have therein unknowingly, contri- 
buted greatly to its diſgrace, and to the prevention 
of ſo valuable an acquiſition having been generally. - 
made, and converted to its moſt appropriate uſe and 

purpoſe. From trials made on fertile or certain 
local ſoils, favourable in their genius to the growth 


of this vegetable, it has been announced in ſeveral 


publications, that the expence of tranſplanting it 
from a ſeed bed may be ſaved; and that irs ſeeds, 
committed by the broad-caſt merhod of culture, will 


ſucceed quite as well. Theſe directions, very wnfor- 


tunately involving a two - fold ſpecies of error, have 
induced many, through a miſtaken parſimony, to 


adopt the mode; and having therein altogether 


failed, they have ſet aſide the plant as totally uſcleſs, 
and undeſerving of further trial. The writer of this 
(ſuperintending himſelf the operation) has frequently 
had the plants removed from the ſeed-bed, and ſet 
growing in the field, at the expence of as. or 8. 6d. 

an acre, and "afterwards let the hoeing, the ridges * 
only, at 36. more; which together is che cuſtomary =» 
price given for hocing an acre of turnips; and win 
regard to che additional culture given by the plongh, 
not including the benefir derived to the incumbent 


propriety, be poſtedroithe been 
3 barley 


t ae 1 


barley crep, as 2 better fallow. dee Fo 
not poſlibly be given. In proof of che ineligibilicy 
of the mode in the uplands and; wolds of hies Ag. 
dom, (where, as before deſcribed, the;adoeptionat 
the plant is moſt indiſpenſably neceſſary) and aa 
front arguments continually advanced in ſuppoꝶ 
it, the writer, during twenty years practias 
quently ſtrewed ſeeds of this plant prþmiſcuaully 
with thoſe of the common turnip; while their fub- 
ſequent growth and appearance as conſtauii ſuper 
ſeded the neceſſity of any thing further e he 
purpoſe, always wretched and diminutive, hey were 
never for any other deſerying-ofa thought. 
As a further proof of the wrong ãdeassphHElnaHÜ 
entertained of the value aud appropriate uſe of-this 
plant, in the liſt of premiums offered hy the Society 
of Arts in the Adelphi, for its growth andiapplics 
tion, a certificate is required. of in BEFORE 


HOUBSING; &. 1 813340673 £511 1 re 
After à eee of prada 


ſervation, it is the opinion of the writer (without; 
however, his having made any partieular trials for 
aſcertaining it) that the produce of -atacreexpended 
in rhe way above directed, via. during the nig 
its ſap, would be worth that of four others I len, 
conſumed at any other period, or by a different 
mode. He having, ſome years ſince, been|tepeatedly 
honoured with premiums by that reſpeſtable boy, 
foruthe culturt of this vcgetable, and bis letters 
yolts 89 -$ * thereon, 
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uercon (greathp obſcured: by errors of >the?. preſs) 
having appeared iu Ihe firſt two vdlumes f their 
tranſactions, herrin; by implication, the trial of it 
was recommended to the inhabitants of our ſiſter 
kingdom north of the Tweed; it will be in point 
here to obſerve, that the next peur a ſpirited trial 
accordingly too place there; and in the ſubſequent 
volume of the Tranſactions is given the following 
account of it: We made # fair trial of the turnip· 
« rooted cabbage at Cullen · Houſe laſt year; they 
« ſucceeded beyond expectation, and there are as 
e many ſeeds of them preſerved this ſeaſon as would 
« ſow a whole county. I intend to ſend a confidera- 
« ble quantity to Sir R. Raus and Mr. Bar. 
« CLAY, of Ury, together with the two volumes of 
« the Tranſactions of the Society, iuſtituted at Lon- 
« don, for the encquragement of Arts, Manufactures, 
« and Commerce; in which the directions for cul- 
« tivating them are contained. I cannot entertain a 
* doubt of their ſupplying the want of ſpring food 
after the turnips are exhauſted. The ſheep eat 
them greedily, preferring them to every other ſort 
* of food. The roots in general weighed from 
* eight to ten pounds; a few of them more. 
That the natives of Scotland at large are more 
attentive to improvements, and all uſeful diſcoveries, 
than ourſelves, where their intereſts are concerned, 
will be thought no new obſervation; however, al- 
though it does not appear that they have yet diſco» 

| | vered, 


„„ 

; 3 n 
above deſcribed, and in what its chief uſe and value 
conſiſts, or have at leaſt anywhere publiſhed the ſame; | 
it is at this time, perhaps, worthy .of remark, tha 
if at Cullen · Houſe (the ſear of the Eart of Frug.ama, 
in Bamflhire, near the northern extremity of Great 
Britain, and more than fix degrees north of ws) they 
can grow on an acre of land, and'preferve through 
their intenſely-ſevere winters, food ſuffcient for a 
month's conſumption of an hundred and forty ſheep, 
during the critical ſpring ſeaſon; ſuch being the 
| caſe, conformably to experiments conſtantly. care 
on here, we are ſomehow, and whatever be the 
ens, anker ſth of ory e el 
provement, than, ſpecifically, wann 
conſider themſelves. 

That a frigid atmoſphere may eee 
ſtrengthening the vaſcular fyſtem, and brightening 
the human intellect, it may be neceſſary to-allow; 
but that our northern friends, fix degrees nearer 
the pole, ſhonld thence give us the go-by in matters 
of vegetation, and furniſhing proviſions for the table, 
ought not perhaps to be ſo reconcileable ta Rug 
feelings; nor is it in any wiſe ſanctioned by the 
venerable Fabuliſt, in his inſtance of che fun and 


vborth wind contending for victory. 


Since the reports before mentioned „ 
the Society of Arts, &c. no intereſting obſervanons 
F 1 


t 0 


ther with regard to dhe cukure or expendituxe of 
this vegetable, unleſs in the inſtance of ewes and = 
lambs.—As in the fin volume of theSociety's Tranſ- 
actions it is mentioned, that although the fleſk; of its 
bulb had been conſidered as firm and nutritive, ite 
juices were not, however, with the ewe, thought to x 
be ſufficientiy productiys of milk, and that the lamb' 
in conſequence ſuſtained; injury;—and. as before: the 
publication of their ſecond, ap account had been | 
given in of a very reconcileable mode having been 
diſcovered, in ſuffering the lambs to run our, through. _ 
hurdles properly made, to feed on the herbage of the 
feld at large, and; that thereby they at leaſt kept 
pace with their dam; it may now be proper to 
adduce, that ee ee ee 
fat, and even fit for the butcher, Wha Kates 

been aſcertained of the properties of the plant, is 
here given in detail; and, unlels ſomething better 
may be found, it is hoped. it may in its turn, 
where breeding flocks are kept, and particulariy on 
upland farms and of — foil, by . 


1 


Thar che plans will Bessel in all Gtunaions alike, 
even where ſoil and clime, ſeparately or conjunRtively 
conſidered, may be thought apparently ſimilar, the 
writer has had too much experience to allert, That 
all ſoils have certain local inviſible peculiarities, 
fray e 
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35 whiile' the. ae; it mut in candor Be aku 
badges, bas hirherto, in great meaſure, eluded the 
reſcurches of our moſt vigllant and refined-phily. 
ſophers. But Jove himiſelf (ſaid an ancient aH 


« wilted tlie ways of tillage not to be eaſy, and f 
a cοmanded to cultivate the fields by art; whetting 


_ ithe minds of mortals with care, nor ſufferedhe 
His reign: to be inactive in heavy flethy?'- Ii i, 
| However, believed, that few plants are of more ge- 
eral growth, or wherever ſheep are brag may be 
- more uſcfolly brought-into culture. 
What follows relates to the mode of a 
therto ſucceſsfully uſed, for the information ie 
who may not yet have conſidered the ſubje ct] 
Aſſemihary, or ſced-bed, mult firſt he ſougi * 
every acre to bo planted in tlie field, a proviſton mit 
be made of three perch, rods, or poles, i use 
bed (and in a fenced garden, if convenient) of ten 
yards! one way, and nine the other; the more dn 
thechetter, and at all events clean, and particular 
deveid of the ſceds of weeds. This, ſuppoſech 0 
have been prepared by a winter fallow, mult abopt 
the middle of April, be covered with ſome ſhort 
manure; and horſe-dung, freſſiu from the able, 
with6bt however the ſiftings of barn chaff, aud leav- 
ing the ltig part onthe mixen, will be wey proper; 
as its effluvia powerfully eountermine the deva 
tons of the fly. This muſt be immediately eovered 


> — 


4 


and half apatite Ah 58 W AE 
and covered in with a ſtrong rake.” or ght 15100 
or if the proviſio# Has not been made, «heed bra 
pared and burhit;” abd dreſſed in like manner, Int | 
anſwer well the immediate purpoſe; or in ſieu, re. 
courſe may be had to the fubſoit'of a winter ep 
fold, the ſtraw; dung, and'a thin turf Having prove 
ouſly been removed. As the plants riſe, the 
mult ſedulouſſy, and may bete edi, be attended t; 
and if their depredations ate diſcovered, let wood 
aſhes or ſoct be lightly,” however immediately, 
ſtrewed over the bed, the operator walking « on the 
windward fide; atid teptated if neceſſary, 7x7 
If before Midſummer, the time for e en P 
plants to the field; they are obſerved to advance tos | 
faſt in their growth,” or their ſtems, from weeds | 25 
having ariſen among them, or any öther eauſe, are 
drawing out to an improper length, and as thereby 7 
they, might in a degree loſe ® proper ſhape never to Pon 
be regained, they may in either or both caſes, be 
prevented by the following method: — Begin draw- 
ing them clean up on one ſide of the bed, and turu- 
ing the earth over-whereon they ſtood” four or five 
inches deep with a ſpade; lay them along the trench 
forty or fifty in every yard; their roots being chen | _— 
covered with the earth of the next ſpit, muſt be 
gently trodden down, and the digging continued 
until another trench be formed, about twenty inches 
from the firſt to 9 in like manner wi! 
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ſowing muſt neceſſarily be retarded long 


| 1285 would be by far better. 
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plants, the next at hand from che ſeeg eds * 
regularly proceeding, all muſt he removed that ge 


Jure it. Ibis checks their growth, and ehen 


them leſs liable to injury chen removed to the fie, 
The operation, howcyer, if che ſoil aud mant h; 
both tolerably free from other ſeeds, will be ven 


ſeldom. found neceſſary, The plot, intended for their 


reception at Midſummer, ought to lie in the molt 
fertile part of the turnip-ſield, but by no men 


A clay ſoil; as, although they may be better able 40 


contend with its tenacity than the common turnip, 


ſhould wet weather come at the time of their being 
conſumed, it will be found very inconveniem inthe 


feeding of them on the ſpot, and the land, in al 


probability, would be thrown out of - itg+ſeaſantor 


barley; while to baul them away, if the ſoil ſhogld 


be at all poachy, would be ſtill more troubleſome, 
The reaſon for giving it elſewhere the belt part oi 


the field, is under the view of making the leſs land 


ſuffice for the purpoſe; as the ſubſequent; 


tha 
might otherwiſe be thought eligible. The plot de- 


termined on ought to be well fallqwed and puls, 


rized, and eight waggon, or a proportionate aumber 


of cart loads of dung or compoſt draggedd in on an 


acre, It muſt then, and immediately, be thrown 
into one · bout ridges with the common plough, un- 
leſs the double mould board one he oy * 


. 
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Akiissds be rainy, ſo much 

the better; if not, without long waiting, provided, as 
before directed, the ſoil has preparatorily been re- 
duced and made ſine) let the plants be drawn from 
the ſeed-· bed, and tied in bundles of about the uwe 
of a peck meaſure, each with ſeven or eight unbro 
ken wheaten ſtraws, previouſly a little moiſtered 
with water. A tub of water ſtanding; by for the 
purpoſe, let the root · end of theſe bundles be dipped 
therein, and then placed, with their leaves down- 
ward, cloſely in a cart or waggon.z and which) being 
filled with theſe bundles, root to root and leaf to 
leaf, may be drawn to the field with, thus con- 
ducted, immenſe numbers of plants. Being there 
arrived, and women and children employed for the 
purpoſe, let each take a bundle on the leſt arm, and 
breaking the ſtraw-band, drop the plants ſingl along 
the tops of the ridges, at ahout the diſtance of 0 
feet from each other, while dibblerg, either men or 
women, one to à ridge, follow after, and with the 
common dibble or ſetting· pin, plunge them up tio 
the ſetting on of their leaves, and cloſe them ſum in 
the mould. Here the maſter, or ſuperintendant, 
walking behind, muſt be attentive ta the point of 
the mould being well cloſed to the roots in every 
particular row; or ſame of the dibblers, in view of 
keeping pace with the others, will eaſe themſeſyes 
in this caſe, and move on without paying due re 
gard to it, It is performed by a ſtroke or rwa with 
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| eli of the abble, and on i, beg Ei 
executed the ſucceſs of the Ser Will, in dry weatht 
e doo ln ee e £44 15908 Sa 
If more bundles of plants may have been brochh 

to the field than ean be planted the fame day, 
them (and indeed all others) be kept; as far us he. 
ceſſity will permit, from the action of the ſun 
wind. The plantation being fniſhed, a vigflant lud 
may be found neceſſary for two or three: df W 
keep off the datys and rooks; for cheſe percefhing 
the plants in à witherell ſtate, will ſometimes be fel, 
by inſtinctive error, to ſuppoſe there are gr 
at their roots, and draw: chem up 5 in mven faſter 
than they were planted. et ee 
At the end of about dbrellgbt⸗ Chin or leſs) 
after planting, the ridges will require hand- Hees 
and the plants thereby to be a little dreſſed Soon 
after this, let the common plough paſs twiet Along 
each interval; and if the land be clean ant nt 0 
compact and cloſe, turn a furrow toward each U 
taking care not to bury the plants; if 6rherwiſe/the 
furrows muſt be turned from the rows; and u Rage 
be formed thereby in the middle of each inter, 
bringing the plough for the purpoſe wirhin about 
three inches of the plants. This ridge muſt; Within 
a fortnight or three weeks, in dry weather prefer. 
4 be returned again to the rows, and foon after 
be given another hand ehocing. This laſt procedure 
may with ſome be thought too expenſive; but Jerit 
18858 | "i 


ſagle ploughing, and that ,the-two. partial honings 
may be executed or, or nearly, the ſame-price:thas 
is uſually given for hoeing an acre of turnips; and 
as the proceſs. will: not be neceſſary where the land 
may not be tog condenſed, and foul. for ſubſequent 
crops, it will be obvious that a better method cannot 

be adopted as Preparatory for thele, while the grow- 
ing one will bes perhaps, in an qual degree availed 


of its benefits. wt Loot nOTRAGTy e IE "I. £457 "0 


The time proper bor feeding being arrived, (about 
the middle of April, ſooner r later, and indicated 
by the tops of. the plants, after haying lain dormant 
awhile, putting n a buſhy appearance, as before 
deſcribed). thei ſheep: arc to he introduced to them, 
as to common turnips, with hurdles, &c. and the 
roots to be preparatorily. pulled up with a light mat · 
tack-like hook, having a claw on one ſide of about 
nine inches length, with a tranſverſe edge at ts cud 
of about two inches width, and on the other a Kind 
of hatchet, or more properly: cleaverz- with this the 
roots may be taken up with eaſe, its handle, of about 
three feet and a half j in length, acting as a lever for 
the purpoſe. Mhen the root is up, zit..zeceives a 
ſtroke or two wirh che ſide of the implement, by | 
which its fangs are in a degree diveſted of -their 
dirt; and another with the hatchet, or eleaver, on 
tz back, which, divides it in two by ſuch; diviſion 
'uc ſheep's teeth being introduced WE ru | 
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the feeding would be much more difficult; the hub 


| ſheep, are preferably to be fed on this rootz-and 
when it becomes neceſſary to introduce couples, ot 
cwes with lambs, thereon, a few ſmall holes, "calen- 


tw 1 


che bulb, they wok Gr why weed 0h the tht 


and thus, with great facility, devour the whole er 


neatly, ſhell, fangs, and all. Without this meine 


2 10 its preſervation! through the winter. Tepe 8. 


one-year old ſheep, ' wethers, and indeed a 


Jated for preventing the ſheep, but letting the lambs 
through; to feed on the foliage of the ſield at large, 
muſt be made in certain of the hurdles. The good 


effects of al will ſoon be n 1 lambs 


for preſerving the bub, and Pe 


ee eee en 


and branches. VB: 
Were a knowledge of the real pegel 


lick generally diffuſed, it would probably have the 
happieſt effects in preventing in future ſuch genenl 


fatality among ſheep and lambs, 'as has this year 
katen place: —and were it univerſally Under, 


chat its ſpecific excellencies are not, as hitherto fup- 
poſed, and often aſſerted, merely reſiſting froſt, and 
coming to perfection when turnips are all ſpear; 


| dut chat it afterwards, although found, will be of 
very little uſe until the ſeaſon arrives wherein lite 
de een de tal, and that it ſhould dente be Herrn 


by - reſervc 
| 


\ 


t 1 


reſerve i« for ws ig hoes of vols who! ay 
have been providemt enough to ſecure it; —it is hoped 


that it would experience'n more general trial, than 
has hitherto bern afforded it, and that (prejudice 
therein removed by conviction) it would be as gene- 
rally ſought after and adopted. And it is further 
wiſhed, that ſome one will ere long be able to give 
an experimental and detailed account of the Ruta: 
baga, or Swediſh turnip; the writer not having had 
ſufficient experience to authoriſe him in the attempt. 
He however conceives, that it is originally: of the 
ſame ſpecies," or nearly, with the above, and that 
their difference rather conſiſts in the habits“ of each, 
than in aught 'befides; one being brought from a 
dime leſs diſtant from the pole than the other, maß 
probably de citliutalarately-niols barkwiudir the 88 


— — — 


* That habits eee wines in Ga. 
mal world, needs only inſpecting the ſubje& to be convinced of. 
From inſtances univerſally diſplayed, may be ſelected that, unalter- 
ably prevalent, in the Lauruſtinus ſhrub, originally derived, as I bave 
been informed, from the Cape of Good Hope; which, although it | 
-propagated 


. , Jay 1 Su” 1 . 
ouſly and — retains its original and determinate pen 


the riſing and deſcent of its lap; and whoſe action, gt 
height, accardingly produces flowers here in great profuſion at 
Chriſtmas, although its native latitude hes x7 degrees nearer the 
line than ourſelves. The poſition allowed, and exigencies requiring 
better ©conomy, one would ſurely think it a laughable ſuſpetfion of 
the mental faculties not to diſcern, and an unpardonable inconſftetioy 
20d negligence of the kya gow RC IREIEER GE TIS 
abe RS 


aſcent | 


| N [288 ] - 5 8 
| aſcent,of its ſap. If this happily, from 1 


experiments, ſhould. be found to be . the caſe, agi ihat 
it may therein be found as appropriate! to dhg g- 
port of our hee, from the beginning of Maxelio 
the middle of April, as is the turnip-roated, cabbage, 
from thence to the latter end of May, it would pro- 
bably be a new and much more valuable diſcovery 
reſpecting it, than any that, with us, has hitherto 
deen made. It is, however, obſeryable of chis plan, 
that its fleſh is of an extremely rich and nutritive 
quality, even in autumn, and if not found, to.ſucceed 
as above, might, in ſome inſtances, by certain appro- 
for this and other purpoſes. If with à view to gt. 
ting our ſheep comfortably; and.in an uniform way 
through the; winter and ſpring ſcaſons, the turnips 
rooted cabbage ſhould be adopted, it will be one 
point gained, and probably the moſt eſſential; as the 
common turnip will, preferably to every other mat 
ter, be uſed through the earlier part of thaſe ſeaſons, 
and will not 'unfrequently carry ſheep fed thereon to 
the proper ſeaſon of the plant in queſtion, which 
will for a certainty complete the work, and arid 
duet them to graſs, vetches, Kæ c. 
The writer deems it neceſſary only further — 
re that being acquainted with three or four Theep- 
maſters, who having ſome years ago adopted he 
culture of the turnip· rooted cabbage,” and who ha- 
| "ll not 5 choice been without it any 5 22. 
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he yeſterday calledan dhomepararely ach potting 
them the following queſtions,” (near in che fame 
way) received anſwers: from each, of very ſimilar 
tendency, and nearly to the following pur port 
How are the ewes and lambs? Very well. How | 
it the turnip- rooted cabbage? — Very good; but not = 
enough. What would have been the conſequence; i 
yuu had been without even what qou had: Diſtreſsi 
farality! deſtru&ion! Hot many lambs have. you loſt} - 
Very few, not more than uſual; Wi aa NS 
of food, nor are any hurt, &c. & _ - «x; 
The intelligent reader will judge "a far ach 
anſwers could have been genetally obtained, where 
the turnip-rooted cabbage. Was not cultirated. 


Aux. XXII. 


The following moſt aſefal Compendium is . in a 
convenient ſize for the pocket, and may be purchaſed at 


ung an N eee a 


The Farmer” s, Grazie , wid Butcher's ae 
Reckoner ; à short Table, by which the Weight of _ 
Stock, according to the different usages in E ng land, 
can be ascertainet ; and the Value of Stock of ony | 
Size, with the difference, at once discovered. © 


[By the Right Hon: Lord Somerville] 2 
JE many difficulties ariſing from the ae 
modes of caleulating the weight of ſtock, 


tamely, by the ſcore of 201b,—the ſtone of 141b. — 
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wa Bins K $1b=and a Kindred; i 
. the publiſher to put together a table, by which We 
will at one view be equalized; and another 
alſo, by which the neat value of ſtock, from” 320000 
2 a pound, may be inſtantly obtained. 
It is well known, that in the London makers 
wad of calculating the weight both of ſheep and 
cattle is by the ſtone of 8 lb.; in the nortE 
parts of England, by the ſtone of 141b.] anda 
ſouth, welt, and north · weſt parts of Eiiglandias 
well as Wales, by the ſcore of 20lb 
therefore, as being the moſt uſual, is ade 
placed at the head of the ſecond table, WH 
the neat value at ſo much a pound, and th 
are made in the firſt table to equal this, as Nr 
obſerved For inſtance, | 
A value is to be ſet on a fatox—his * 160 
laid at 45 fcore; he is ſuppoſed to be worth 
ing to the price of meat, we will ſay 62d. a pound 
\ 45 ſcore, that is 64ſt. 4lb. at 14lb. to the ſtone; 
that is 112 ſt. 4 Ib. at 8 lb. to the ſtone at 64d. 2 
pound, the value of the ox will be a4 l. 75. Cd. * 
Or a ſheep whoſe weight is laid at 35 ponds a 
quarter, chat is 5 ſcore, at 26-8 pound, is wait 
| »2l. 188. 4d. 8 | „ 
Should there be 8 to get at the valug os 
ſheep or a lamb by the pound, of a leſs weight than 
the firſt number in the table, 1 ſcore f 
may | be done wed taking the E of any * th 
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* cls e get at PEA of ah of 
heavicr than the higheſt number, which can very 
rarely happen, it may be done by taking the woubir. 

In calculations of this ſort ſome inaccuracies may 
poſſibly occur; but as theſe tables were drawn up by 
a very good aceomptant, and have ſince been care 
fully corrected, the E Ng * none 
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Was 51 told, by a . of diſtinQion, 
A that, in the preſent taſte of deſigning the pleaſure- 
groutids, the fruit and kitchen garden muſt neceſ: 


+ farily be at a-diſtance from the villa. Whether | this 


_ taſte be faſtidious or natural, I pretend not to ern. 
mine. It is ſufficient to obſerve, that as the ntiliry 
of theſe gardens is more and more acknowledged, 
their contiguity, or remote diſtance, is the leſs ma- 
terial; for which reaſon I ſhall propoſe, as/a plan 
for uſeful imitation, what has lately been pradtiſed 
by a gentleman diſtinguiſhed for his rural eco- 
nomics, and for converting a reputed barreii foi 
to purpoſes of agriculture, /and more uliarly 
' raiſing a foreſt on a large circuitous tract of waſte, 
where it was generally believed no foreſt-tree could 
be raiſed three feet from the ground. Tet it is | 
within theſe planted improvements that this additional 
improvement has ſucceeded, and every culinary plant 
common to our country, as well as their rare 


varieties, 


r 


wo] 


varieties, are 41 abundant a wann , 8 
ell fenced, trenched, and manured/incloſure 7 | 

The ſcite is a gentle declivity open to the 0 85 
(and ſome few points to the eaſt and welt) Wulle to 
the oppoſite quarter the ground riſes rather abrupt; 
above which ſtretches an extended neck or plat · 
form, nearly eaſt and weſt; and a ſteep acelivity 
advances to the north, the ridge of Which height, 
planted with reſinous trees, -whoſe perennial foliage 
defends it from the ſeverity of that quarter, will 
probably render innoxious the frequent blighting 
gales that blow from it, and its connęcting quarter 
the eaſt, On this extent of level are planted the 
various orchard- trees, ſleirted on its fide, and ſome- 
times ſides, with divers ornamental ſhrubs; ſome of 
which may be included in the plan of utility. Be- 
neath this platform, open to the benign quarters, is 
the kitchen - garden, interſected by walls, frequently 
curving in a creſcent form; where the concentrated 
and longer. reflected rays of the ſun quicken to ma- 
turity and more perfect flavour the various ſpecies of 
wall fruit affixed to them; with this farther advan- 
age, that their reflex warmth promotes, within the 
diviſions they form, the fallads, pulſe, «nd, er 
ſpeaking, the roots whieh they incloſe. 

1 ſpeak but little of a Bot, ere houſe, 
wirhin their boundaries, as the àmuſement of the 
curious in foreign productions can hardly be in · 


uded within the generdlſubje@t" of gung which 
(h 
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. exotic. aſſemblage — NORSE": vary 
diviſion of this well - cultured and exceedingly f. 
ful garden. But a mile or two; beyond its-boundary 
ble bayonet has ſet an example, worthy of-- adoption 
by every poſſeſſor of manorial land in the kingdom, 
Adjoining the publick road between Norwich and 
Lynn, is a conſiderable diffuſion of ground beyond: 
vhat the ſtatute for a publick road requires: this 
uſeleſs extent he has incloſed generally in a ſtraight 
line, diverted here and-there by a curvature, which 
ground he has had deeply trenched and planted with 
potatoes; and at due diſtances ſapling- trees, Parti 
cularly. beech, which is leſs frequent in this part of 
+ the kingdom than any of che timber · trees of Britain 
haſt year, the ſpring of 1797, was their firſt planting, 
_ The potatoes were productive beyond their vom. 
mon degree. On the renewal this year withi-po- 
tatoes, there did not appear to me an expediency 
of replacing a ſingle tree; the firſt wenching at once 
giving fertility to the foil, and inſuring a larger pro, 
duction of this farinacious and moſt valuable root; 
the ſoil being thus prepared for the ſtriking and 
duc extending of every fibre of the infant timbers, 
the ſummer. herbage of the potatoes: ſhading their 
roots from an exceſs of ſun, while the taking up a 
their roots tends to facilitate the trees? further pro- 
greſs. In fine, the potatoes are as promiling this 
year as the laſt, while the trees are flouriſhing Wich 
2 fuperior luxuriance of branch and leaf; Bien n 


indication of forming timbers in a leſs period thay 
u en 
bee N nn 
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Your reledful friend, / 
16 
© JOHN WAGSTAFFE. 
| Norwich, I 4 e. «by 8 
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T* following dae are DEE» as fans 


mentary to experiments that have already 


been communicated to you, which, I truſt, will be 
advantageouſly peruſed by ſome practical agricul- 


turiſts; eſpecially thoſe remarks which are recommen- 


datory of ceconomy in ſeed, - whence early and re- 


peated hoeing becomes indiſpenſible; reſulting from 
this manual operation, the produce of mine (from 
leſs than a buſhel of ſeed. per acre) exceeded in 


quality and quantity double that of an equal quantity 


0 iced dibbled on. hade adjoiningy. hegte 


equal quality, and equally' well manured. 
The ſpring appearance of my neighbour s Was 


exceedingly promiſing, but a /pretty_ deal of rain 


"EY that ſcaſon, it eee 100 Wt, a 
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„ much of it was Jail before the due en 


taken place; mine, ſolely, 1 conceive, from early hos | 
ing, maintained its upright poſition, and thenee , 


vanced to healthful maturity, whereby | its grain'was 
- ſpecifically weightier at all times, than any wheatof 
the neighbourhood, ee of em _ 
when drefled;, + 

Fconceive, from the premiſes dated, it 4 as 
an eaſy deduction, the cleaner the land the me 
nutriment it diſpenſes to the ſubject of tillage; 
uncroudeꝗ ſtate, rendering it eaſily acceſſible to eve 
means of nouriſhment, expoſes it to due ventilation, 
andconſequent evaporation, which preſcrves the com 
in health, nnd. becomes A means of N Pollible 
75 perfection. | „ 2 1b 
It has been hs ae that the Was 
ſmut in wheat is effected by water alone, either 
ſinking a veſſel that contains the ſeed bengath dhe 
running ſtream, or immerſion” in ſtanding water; un. 
der either circumſtance, ſtirring it briſkly, whereby 
the balls, if any, of this pernicious ſubſtance wall 
float away, or may be ſkimmed off; and if there be 
not A of hwy but ſome of the wars adhering 


* — the uppeebssbch er nerd aw 
Waben of time reſpecting weight is unneceſſary, 3 | 
that there are numerous pounds in a quarter difference betwixts 
and humid, on operating diſadvantagecuſſy to the buyer in the 
latter. This wheat varied from its more general weight more an 


a pound per buſhel, r e 


oo e 5 


Ne ENT | Wa BLN 

t e + "al 
3 e this aQive firing, or bruſkicig; 
nay lend it from every particle” of this iufecting 
matter; that even black wheat may be thus purified, 
ſo as to be productive of pure grain. "Nevertheleſs, 
wheat not obviouſly foul: had better be preferred 
yet one of the moſt judicious farmers in this neigh! 
bourhood deems he ſhould run no riſk in taking 
the moſt ſmutty heat, hen ſubjected to this pro- 
ceſs; confirmed in his opinion from having obſerved 
the univerſal: clearneſs' from ſmut on every acre of 
wheat in this pariſh, under, divers occupiers, Where 
the elementary fluid has been uſed; in which per- 
ſuzſion he is more fully eſtabliſhed, - from knowing 
that one little farmer within this pariſh, who laſt. 
ſeed-· time was not acquainted with this ſimple pro- 
ceſs, had his ſeed-· wheat for two acres cured in the . f 
old provincial mode. Some of his neighbours have 
laid, that he had more than a twentieth part brand, 
(mut) and he has acknowledged to me, he cannot 
make ſale of it unleſs the ſheaves are rwe _ 
previous to threſhing, © © 1 

I thought it ueceſſary to addudes this eee 

as it ſhews that the diſeaſe in queſtion is neither in 


: 


* 


is more than poſſible, that winds may waſt from infected 

2 and thereby infe a wheat · field perſectly clean; 

and it is poſhble, that this bane may be conveyed from barley and 

from oats; which ſtrengthens the neceſſity of waſhing all ſeed, 

n The ſmut of barley is more frequently 
an that, 

= pee rn A OE ME Fi. 
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carth, air, or ſeaſon, and amounts, in my opiniotꝭ to 
demonſtration, that the alone needful preparative 
in every onc's reach; that ſimple water, eu 
00 every other preparation, comprehends the des. 
deratum of ages -a perfect and radical preſervation 
from this corrupt- matter, that at once offendsthe 
ſmell, diſguſts the eye, and diminiſhes ins {mms 


eee ee tt IE dete 
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5 am, wich al 8 Mi, £2021 
Tour reſpectful friend, 
- JOHN: WAGSTAFER, 
| Norwich, "798 eee Ht 7 * . 


NB. 7 W. tahiti view to communicate, 
trough his valued friend Marruzws, ſome farther 
progreſs made this ſummer, of propagating by waker 
(in the manner as communicated of cucumbers) 
certain other culinary ſubjects, particularly kidney 
| beans, which were planted in garden-pots and ſet into 
{mall pitched troughs, repleniſhed at times with w- 
ter. Theſe being ranged in ſtone yards, or gravelly 

areas, the abundant variety of this plant ma be 

trained up on branches, affixed-in ſockets on we 
ſide of the troughs, whence they will "exceed me 
height of a tall man—lſucceſſively 4 exhibit their vari- 
ous bloſſom and fruit, to the amuſement and uſe of 
thoſe Who find” e e e * 
ey in 2 


i | 
. 2 1 
— — 6olp-of-phrtial-tixiien; . w 
leaves it to his friend to diſpoſe of it as he chinks 
proper. There is not a doubt, hut every ſpecies 
of pulſe may be thus propagated; but J. W. 's recent 
experiments wafape en to a _— | 
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ART. xxv. | 


Some Observations on the Depredations of Insects | 
on EFRUIT- TREES, Fa 


| Addreſſed tothe Soctery. EM... 


(By. Mr, Jounk tris a Country , 


AVING e ro. 1 on . pro- 
pagation of inſects, that kind in particular of 

bay which often injures much of the apple-bloſſom, 
has had ſome of my attention. A friend of mine 
was ſpeaking to me, at the laſt bloſſoming ſeaſon, .. 
his having a very fine bloſſom in his orchard, and 
gave me an invitation to go with him to view the 
ſame, which I accepted. On my entering the or- 
chard, at the firſt ſight I plainly diſcovered that the 
injury done to the bloſſom by the inſects was ſo 
great, that three-fourths or more of it would not 
cernimng 
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 cerning man, he had not atiy idea of chic; ani 
1 convinced him of ty bp een himſelf 

| much ſurpriſed.) r 
V pon examining this orchard e 'I'\found 
wy the i injury to have extended to almoſt every tit in 
proportion to its bloſſom; this inclined me d 
other orchards, which I ſoon after did, both in 
Dorſetſhire and Devonſhire; in "moſt of N 
eng done by the · inſects I found to be full 
The moſt conimon time for diſcovering this 

He, and the injury done by the' ſame, js whey 
the other bloſſoms fall off; for that where the inſe& 
is doth never open, bur by the time the other fall 
off this is withered, and then has much the appear. 
© ance of a brown berry; within this is the inet, 
which, at firſt fight, has much the appearance'ofa 
white worm, but by minute inſpection the legs aud 
wings at this time may be ſeen. It is, when thus 
diſcovered, in a ſuſpended ſtate; in abotit a fort 
night after, it comes to perfection, and is chen 2 
black fly, with houſed wings; it flies but fiele, 
though it walks faſt; at the leaſt touch it riss 
together, and then it bas more the appearance 
of a ſpider chan a fly. This inſect is hatehed aeg 
bloſſom- buds, and as ſoon as the leaves of the blob 
ſoms on the ſides begin to looſen it forces ĩts w in, 
and then, by the web it makes, or by theinjury 
does by feeding, or by both together, it ee 
prevents the bloſſom from openingy” that which 


8. „ 
i 
grows within the: blofſom-is its food, and by the 
time it has eaten 4he:whole thereof, it is full grown, 
and then it ſoon becomes in à ſuſpended ſtatet 
When it firſt enters the bluſſom it is a ſmall worm, 
of an aſh colour, with a blackiſh head; as it grows 
larger it grows whiter, and retains its whiteneſs, un- 
til it is come near to perfection, and then in a day or 
two it changes from white to a ſooty black; the 
transfiguration it paſſes here is from the worm to 
the fly before mentioned. To this inſet, I believe, 
might be attributed the: failure in apples this rar, 
and not to a. blight, | as _— of: hae in- the 
newſpapers. „ baron ag A 
Theſe mee, anx 
| benefit 10 the publick, unleſs ſome. preventive can 
be found. I have had converſation: with different 
perſons, that in time paſt have been engaged in 
ſmoking orchards, and have been particular in my 
enquiries on the ſubject as to the beneſit. They 
differ; for one ſays, he thinks it has been attended 
with benefit; while another ſays, he chinks it has 
not anſwered much; but a8 to the time of perform- 
ing the work they nearly agree, that is, hen ſome 
ſo long as to begin to fall off; and then, if they 
perceive that others have not opened, they ſuſpect 
the cauſe to be the worm; and if on examination,” 
they find it to be ſo, they then ſmoke the trees. 
| Tis corn ER YAY | 
1 but 


” 
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but — itd>-i6 rhis way 
vered, and what is done cannot be prevented mand 
Fam certain, there is not any thing in nature dm 
can be a remedy for this injury. I know: ſmoke 
would be beneficial, provided rhe work be dont in 
proper time. Whenever the bloſſoming” ſeaſon i 
warm and dry, a plenty of theſe viſirants may be ex- 
pected among the trees, and if any man would 'try 
the benefit of ſmoke, the fame ſhould be done be. 
fore the bloſſom has fwollen to any largeneſs,*or - 
at the furtheſt; before it has opened; for it ſhoulihe 
done before the fly/has laid its eggs, or before 
worm has entered the bloſſoms; for, I believe 
are not caſily removed afterwards, as this affords 
them a very comfortable habitation, ſo as to ſecure 
them from almoſt every annoyance; but up 
they are to be removed, the injury they g 
feeding for two or dr d , 
cannot ſet afterwards. ie 
I I have often thought that ſomething mighthb 
Aude 68. Wi ie: commonly uſed in burning 0 
make the ſmoke the more noxious; many things 
might be mentioned, ſuch as ſulphur, tobaceo 
but this would be thought by ſome to be-attended 
with more expence than beneſit; but ſoot mightbe 
got with very little expence, and I believe” would 
anſwer much if uſed plentifully. If any wound 
an experiment on theſe things, they might malte ue 
of different means in ſmoking different orchards 


{f 
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different” parts ons ad che dune chu I} 
-xiny ſeaſons there cannot be much danger of "this 


inſet, as heavy rains: cleanſe the) trees boch from 
des and worms.” Thoſe birds that feed on inſects 


muſt alſo be uſeful among the trees; the moſt ſo of 
all cheſeI rhink'is the tom it; but Tait aware; füt 


here I differ in opinion from many others who are 
ſenſible diſcerning men, for there are many who, fo 
far from conſidering this little amal as a friend} 
ſuppoſe him to be much of 'an enemy, and treat 
him as ſuch. If ſome men had ſeen à great num 


ber of theſe birds buſy about the bloſſbms in their 


orchards the laſt bloſſoming ſeuſon, they would 
readily have attributed the failure in che ſetting ot 
me fruit to the injury done by them; but had there 
deen a large number of theſe among the trees the 


aſt bloſſoming ſeaſon, I doubt not but ſome of them 


would have produced double the fruit they now 
have. This inſe& is ſo ſmall befort it enters the 
bloſſom, that à ſmall bird would deſtroy a great 
number of them in one day; but as the laſt winter 
has deſtroyed moſt of theſe birds, there has been 
but little benefit received from them this ſeaſon, 
Small as this inſedt is, it is a very formidable enemy; 


the moſt ſo that I know of all the inſe tribes, as it 


always deſtroys wherever it enters; nor has it'ever 


got, neither doth it want, à ſecond to help perform | 
the work; for _ one 1s entered the bloſſom a 


ſecond 
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within -e be the leſs, 1 ane 
I here acknowledge to have held a 4 
opinion of the aforeſaid birds, until of late e 
and haye deſtroyed a great number of them but 
dy my reſearches into theſe things, I am convinced 
that I was wrong. At the latter part pf à md 
winter, which is now five or fix years ſince, the in- 
23” 8 jury that appeared to be done to the fruit · ee h 
TEES the birds was ſuch, that the ground under -the/trees 
in my garden was almoſt covered with what ap- 
peared to be the broken buds; but on viſiting a 
gentleman's garden at a little diſtance from mine, 
the gentleman obſerved to me, what. a fine bu ben 
aut on bis trees, and what proſpect of a ſite bloſſomz 
| I fd, in anſwer to him, that his trees had not ge- 
ceived the like injury that the trees in my garden 
had, for I ſuppoſed that not one bud out of an. 
hundred but had been hurt by the birds. But, % 
my great ſurpriſe, when the bloſſom. came fog, 
+ thoſe trees that appeared to be ſo injured.bronght 
forth their bloſſom as fine, and the fruit ſet 
ſtrong, as on theſe trees that had not the leaſt ap- 
pearance of hurt. 1 was for ſome time at a loſs to 
account for this, but on further examination, I found 
it was not the bud, but a worm that we often find, 
therein, on which the birds feed, and what appeaBs 
under che trees are but the peelings thereof; theſe 
| *__ worms are hatched in the autumn, and then eat - 


I 


o 
44 
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— Gals peed che bud, which they 
make their winter reſidence; here the ſmall birds 


often ſeek their food in winter; and which r. 
eaſily find by a ſmall hole hat is in the bud. 


When diaz is ben B taht, : 
ter, or early in the ſpring, the bud may recover the | 
injury done, by the bloſſoming ſeaſon; but if it were 


to remain there until it voluntarily left the ſame, the 


injury would be ſuch, 88 
but little bloſſom, and leſs fruit. * | 


Another thing claimed my attention as to — 


aforeſaid trees, which was this,” Why the birds had 
thus worked ſo much on the ſirſt of theſe, and not 
in the leaſt broken the bud of the others? Here l 


| ſuppoſed, that in the one there was plenty of fo, 


and in the other there was none; but what ſhould be 
the cauſe of this difference was yet to be conſidered. 
The caufe ſoon occurred to me to be this, the trees 


thus infected with the inſets ſtand in an open and 


free air, whereas the other ſtands near a malt-houſe 
and brew-houſe, by the ſmoke'sf both which they 


are often covered, and. it is not likely for the fly to 


lay its eggs in ſuch a ſituation, this may be ſome 
proof of the benefit of ſmoke. Some one may be 


ready to aſk, if theſe birds are ſo uſeful in cleanſing - 
the trees from worms; how is it that we have ſo fine 
a bloſſom after a hard winter, when moſt of theſe 


birds are deſtroyed, as in the laſt? To ſuch a queſ- 
tion I would give the {Eng n. It the froſt 
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1 kill ür birds, | dovbe not brain 
. mote effefuzity width 


| bring forth ſome hundreds of nits, each of which 
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trets, and with ſeſs injury than it is poſſible for the 
birds to do. But the propagation of moſt iu 
ſo great, and fo rapid, that it is hardly to he 60h 
ceived by thoſe who have not made obſervations 
thereon; for inſtance, the common fleſh-fly will 


will produce a large fly again within one month; 
ſome of the leſſer flies in leſs time than theſe. 
From the obſervations I have made on cheſe 


' things, I am of opinion, that every means made uſe 


of by man, which do in the leaſt tend to leſſen the 
number of thoſe birds, whoſe privcipal GENS: 


er OE Ou r 


lam, Gentlemen, 4 455 0 
Tour _ humble — 


J HASKINGS.. 
Lyme, dige. ET 


FF. ART. xxV. OT 5 


On the value of the Ror4 Bata, en Sat” 
bother Turnips , 4 proporition”” for in- 
ren To cas in the New Hurbandry: 


Addreſiat10 the StenrrARr, ar tent ak. 


£43 3 | 


| ee ET jj . | 


* 


DEAR au 5 e May 2, 1706. 


r Row that my Swediſh turnips, | 
in the month of March, after the froſts, without 
either tops or tails, and perfectly cleared from dirt, 
weighed thirty-two tons per acre. They were trank 
planted, and upon ridges. of the ſame ſize as the 
Norfolk turnips. I am forry I omitted to mention 
this, as but few experiments, I believe, have been 


mac 10 EET NN. 5 


luable roots. 

[ think every farmer, 5 heaps a. large ſtock, 
ſhonld have a ſufficient quantity of theſe turnips to 
anſwer all his purpoſes through February, March, 
and April. Indeed, in a few years I believe I ſhall 
grow theſe chiefly, This year I hope to have twelve 
or fifteen acres of them. I prefer them to the tur- 
nip-· rooted cabbage, as they are equally impervious 
to the froſt, and if parti eaten by game or vermin, 
the remainder of the plants do not * In ſhort, 

e they 


"CJ 
> appear to have all the 4 which be 


long to the turnip-rooted cabbage, without being 
fo very hard as to injure the teeth of the ſheep? 


I They give butter a fine rich yellow colour, When 


the cows are fed with them, and fome flauaum with 
that colour, though not near ſo ſtrong as the Nor. 
folk turnips. Bullocks fat conſiderably faſter upon 
them than upon the Norfolk, They will keep, by 
being ſtacked, and the tops cut off when they ft 
begin to ſhoot, until the latter end of May. 

But 1 ſuppoſe by this time your volume is printed, 
and theſe hints, or rather obſervations, will prove 
of no ſervice this year, f except to a few of your 
correſpondents, to W ya may ſafely. \recom- 

mend them. 

But, fir, 4 chis letter 1+ 10 file 
your Society a plan which I have in agitation, the 
moſt likely to promote the general agricultural in- 
tereſts of the country. Nothing impedes the intro. 
duction of the new huſbandry, and the uſe- ofthe 
moſt improved inſtruments, ſo much as the obſtinacy 
of the workmen. To ſurmount this difficulty ſeems 
a great object, and it appears to me, that by taking 
A clever active young men under my tuitien 


This obzection againſt the Db ood Gill 
be obviated by Mr. TuGwELL, in this volume. Eo. , 
+ The preſs being open, this letter was of courſe admittedand 

admitted with the warm approbation of the Committee, eſpecially 

as to the projected plan of Farming Education.— E. * 


K 


for one or 00 I ay fenily ſerve my 


country. 2 
At Michaelmas next I eren iced to make 


the experiment. I have a houſe ready, and a Suf- 


folk bailiff, a very clever intelligent fellow, and his 
wife a very tidy. woman, who are to have the ſole 
management of the family. (Terms to be more 


particularly ſettled in due time.) 
Thus I ſhall be able to ſend a freſh, ſupply of 
converts to the new ſyſtem of huſbandry, every year, 


into places in various parts of the kingdo r 


workmen will learn from them, though not from a 


maſter ſo readily. Be pleaſed to lay this optine 


before the Society for its opinion, 


I am, dear fir, * 
Tour's truly, 
n. J. CLOSE, 


ART. 
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| ART. XXVI. e 


41 Account of the 3 and Hoon i 
by the Bath and West of England Society, for the 
err of the various Objects of the Ingti- 

nemme 


| Ne «a 

\ Mr. Piercy, of Stoke, near Lavington, , +160 IBS 

in Waits, for raiſing 29 acres of Norfolk 

©  Turnips, and Hoeing them twice — 1009 

To Mr. William Peacy, of Northleach, for 7 

 niſing and twice hand-hocing 20 G9 

Toth han 6 nity war ü 10 16 6 
To J. Lewington, for hand-hoeing with a _ 


P « A 0 


nine inch hoe 40 acres of Turnips — 3 40 
To Mr. Blancher, of Attleborough, Norfolk 
for his Model of a Portable Crane | 3 50 


To the fame, for his Secand Model of ditto +, 5 30 
T's the fame, for his Machine for Setting Wheat 5 30 


To Mr. Kite, for his Model of « Machine for. 


Slicing Turnips — — 8 Fo 
To Mr. or bis Model of a Crane 2 20 
To John Billingſley, eſq; of Alſhwick-Grove, © 

for raiſing eight acres of Drilled Carrots — 10 10 0 


To the ſame, for raifing near 70 acres of Potatoes 5 5.0 


To the ſame, for 15 acres of Seotch Cabbages 10 10'0 


To Mr. T. Robbins, of Bold-Down, Glocel- 


- terſhire, for raiſing 40 acres of Turnips, tw ie 
hoed, on poor land — — 10 100 
To the fame, for ploughing 442 acres of lng 
with a pair of horſes, without a driver 8 $9 


1 mn 5 
To Mr. T. Rabbis, for ring ben a0 
Turnip- roated Cabbages 3 


To Mr. John - Alexander, of Mangingford, - | 
Wilts, for raiſing 40 acres of Turnige for. . 


4. 4 


bk 
* 
+ 


6 Fo 


To te ae, fr ſing 704 of Rye for. 
ſheep- feed —— * — 


To the ſame, a ang 40 as — Tyroips, - 


3 30 


twice hoed — 10 a0 


To Mc. E bf Relido. ike ts 


- raiſing 70 een 2 


twice hoed . —— 10 * 


To Mr. Thomas Bethel, of Welton, for 
ſetting 10 aeres of. Wheat | - ©. -'- 
To Robert Proſtor Anderdon, eſg;. for rain 
a crop of Drilled Turnips, twice hoed 
To William Edwards, ſervant to Mr. Winter, 
for horſe-hoeing 33-acres of Beans and Peale, | 
drilled with Mr. Winter's machinggs 
To Mr. Nehemiah Bartley, for his Acoount / 
of Experiments tn Huſbandry, andacourle of 
crops; a piece of plate, value 
To the ſame, for the belt crop-of Buck Wheat 
To Mr. Williams Smith, of Hinton, agar Baths 
| for confi RI Machine to ſow Wheat. 
To Mr. Charles Fizebem, for the beſt grop | 


of Turnip-rooted Cabbages, drilled 
To Mr. John Young, for the belt RW 


intended Medal 
To Joby Hatch, \for burning 120 buſhels - * 


* - 


—_ os 


\ 
3 30 | 
4 : 
vY yo 


3 30 
i * 


5:50 


$.$0. 


58 38 
To he neee 6478 9 
— 10 $09 
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* 


To cen en or ning 135 vt ah 
of aſhes from fern pros} Aa 4q 
To John Wal, for burning 140 buſhel of 
aſhes from fern only n 3 vs 
Fo James Biggs, for burning 160 buſhels of | 


1 
OP 


£2 
9 
K 


1 aſhes from fern and weeds only | aa 54 2 10 
Too the Rev. Mr. Swayne, for his N , 
cCimens of Grafles, and collection of Graſs- 14 547 
Seeds; a preſent of plate, valu © coal 
'To Edward Davis, for Sowing Grain with: 448 {| 
the Drill-Plough i 0 —ꝛ 3 30 
To Daniel Earle, for ditto od — 2 
To William Vagg, for ſowing 30 acres of ee 
- Wheat, Barley, Peaſe, and Beans, with Mr. n 1 ; 
Smith's new Drilling- 1 W ated: work ak. 
© manlike manner >, 1 RT 2 OY | 


To the Right Hon." the Earl of Pembroke} 7 oÞ 
for ploughing near 500 acres (the whole of | 
his arable land) with the Norfolk Plough and 2 
Far of Horſes, without a drivers «yet wy i of 
ornamental plate, value A e 5 30 . 
To Mr. Henry Vagg, of Chat far a rand 
- raiſing 12 acres of excellent Scotch Drum 1 3 
Head CN ag on apiece of */ 33% + 
| plate, value 7 — — "i996 50 
TO Mr. Hey Vagg's Ploughman, * n 1 5 
great diligence in uſing and promoting the uſe. * 
- of the Norfolk Plough, with a Pair of Horſes; 
S withaut a driven OT 5 10 50 
To Mr. John Aſhridny for an ingenious Mode! N 
- of 2 Comb · Pot, invented. and uſed b Him, . 
for burning common pit-coal, inſtead of cha- 


NE INES . 110 — 


1 K 15 1 4 
76 Join Nn. Ei - ig and nin 


— 


Rhubarb; a filver cup, value 5 3 0 


To Mr. Joſiah Hazard, of Wellow, for an - 
Eſſay on po ag RE In a piece 


of plate, value _— — — 3 30 


To Mr. George Winter, of Briſtol, for ſow- 
ing Carrot Seed, by means of his patent 


machine a piece of plate, value 4s: — 0 


To Mr. Henry Dobſon, of Norwich, for th 
Model of a Barn on a new conſtruction, hen 
contents, and the greateſt mechanical and ma- 


thematical ſtrength; à cup, vaude 5 5 6 


— 
” 


To the Rev. Mr. Lamport, of Honiton, for 


his ingenious Eſſay for the Improvement o 


Agriculture, printed in 5 | 
Society's Papers {1010 ens 22 21 0 oO 
To Mr. Benjamin Pryce, of Saliſbury, for his” 
ingenious Effay on the maſt gligible mode of 
eſtabliſhing a general Commutation for Tithes; 


an honorary premium of plate, value 10 10 0 


To Martha Morley, for n _—_ 

to weave black lace \- ; ils i 16 8. L 50 
. 1 

labourers in the pariſh of MWeſton, eſtabliſhed | 
conformably to the directions of the Society's '---- 


Premium-Book * 1 Soy THIS en 10 10 0 


To Charity Jones, for-reaping fie ce . | 
Wheat — 2 2 0 
To Willans /Philjor,-Jaboune for! ry . R. 
= he NT 


Wann —— 33 
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— fr bringing 4p hi, A 
born in wedlock, without parochial aſſiſtance * 
To Charles Scapin, for bringing up 10 children, | 
born in wedlock, without parochial aſſiſtance 3 10 
To J. Stockwell, for bringing up 16 children, +> 
born in wedlack, without parochial aſſiſtance 3:30 
To Samuel Frappel, for bringing up 9 children. 
born in wedlock, without parochial aſſiſtance 3 4" 


To Richard Cottle, far bringing up lo children, 


. — RNS 
To Moſes Ball, labourer, 8 born 
and brought up as afore fat "MY 5 
Ta R. Hurdle, labourer, aged 83 een 
born and brought up as aforeſaid 1 m7 ks 
T's John Webley, for 8 children, born and. d i 
brought up 28 aforeſaid} |: 1.) 17 rr Wes, 
To Richard Tylee, bor, or bringing up 19 
chikiors GI e Gang 3 $0 


Kwak for Induftry and faithful 6 n 
To Barnabas Marſhall, for 24 years ſeithful cn 

ſervitude in one houſe | —— 3 32 

| To Mary Hatker, for 2b-yeus dne 0 
To Mary e eee — 2 4 
*$ ; 1779. 9912 e 

To bee for 6 years ful Trvieads 3 30 

To Elizabeth Scratchley, for 37 years ditto» _ 30 

To POT Wm 4 2 


1780, PUP F. Ag * 
To Joanna Hooper, emen 3 30 
To Joan Bliſs, for 18 years ditto 2 #0 
To Hannah Stockden, for 16 years ditt FO 


Tf Suit OW Bora Far OE — 3” 30 


To Jane Brookes, for 1x years ditt 
To Willa Dani, for $5 yan | 
To John Harris, for 26 years dis . 


1782. 


To Stephen Pitman, for 42 years ſuch ſervitude 


To Jane Taylor, for 38 years ditto 9 


To Sarah Haſel, for 36 years ditt 
To Sarah Styling, for 19 en * 2 vt 


| e 
To Edward Eſcott, for as years ſuch ſervitude 


To Giles Jukes, for 20 years ditto —— 
To Esther Ford, for 31 years ditto 


To Martha Gould, for at years ditto  __ 
To Ann Leigh, for 21 years ditto _ 


To Mary Harvey, for 25 years ditto |. 


To Elizabeth Major, for 10 years ditto _ 
ho es 


To kee Navin Hubhind boch ſervitude 


To Abraham Biffen, for 35 years ditto — 


To Sarah Perry, for 24 years ditto ——— 
To Sarah Coombes, for 22 years ditto. _— 
To Mary Bracher, for 29 years ditt 


To Mary Badler, for 19 years ditto — 
To Thomas Knight, for 18 years dito * 
To Ann Bryan, for 16 years ditto — 
To d mmm '% 


1785. 


To Elizabeth Warren, for 22 years ſuehervitude 


— 


To Hannah Padford, for 21 yeats ditto 
To Elizabeth Kerley, for 39 years ditia 


»»vwwpe | 


opp pmiwss - 


* 


425 — 


* 


> F . 

| To Betty Blaze, for 21 years fall ius. 2 20 
To Saſanna Raindale, for 13 years ditto 1 0 

To Daniel unn Jr; — 330 

To Nathaniel Hill, for 24 years — 0 

To Nathaniel Stinchcombe, for 21 —_— Ne 


To Daniel Browman, for 19 years ditto 3 30 
To yo Parllette re Wan Fo = "ng 2 2,0 
X CES DL 0 1786. l " © 8 


' To 1 Spearirig; for 18 yeits kühl Ae 3 PR 
To Catherine Clark, for 26 years ditto — 3 30 
To Hannah Lewis, for 37 years ditto PR. 
To Eleanor Biſhop, for 26 years ditto: - '—— 4 
To Elizabeth Smith, for 33 years ditt 3 30 
To Elizabeth Waldron, for 22 years a i 
To Joſeph Baugh, for 30 years ditt 3 36 
To David Wring, for 22 years ditto « — 3 3 
To George Griffy, for 18 years ditto— 0 
To Mary Inman, for 56 years ditto 3 
To Betty White, for 24 years ditto — 2 20 
| To Betty Bulgen, for 20 . ano . 


To Anthony Wring, for 25 years de Es - ps 
To Rabbage Aſh, for 39 years ditto | 330 


To Margaret Chivers, for 24 years ditto ' ,—* 1 0 
To William Roſe, for 55 yas ditty — 30 
To Richard Naſh, for 43 years _ — 2x0 
Fo Sarah Self, for 45 years ditto r 


T's b Rovietthe xi endhi 1 
To Ann Cryer, for 29 years dittooͤo 33 
To Margaret Glaſgadine, for 25 years ditto: © zo 2950 | 
enn . 2 20 


> aw 1] 


£ — 
e ne" 
r ee oe 8 


To Betty Rae ieee 3 30 


covrlia. $1154 Þa 


Miſcellaneous EI 1788.— 


Te Join Ch III 3 3 0 
To Thomas Fiſher, for 29 years ditto 2 2 0 


To Elizabeth Davies, for 37 years ditto R 30 
To Mary Denſon, for 25 years ditto te Gi 
To John Stride, for 44 years ditto - in a ogg 0 
To John Tylee, for 42 years ditto © N 2 1 | 
To Priſcilla Tugwell; for 22 years ditto * Fn: 8 
To Lewes E Nga „ 
To Betty James, for 25 years'ditto e 7- ; 
To Betty Heaven, for 21 years dittdo — 1 70 
To Mary Tucker, for 16 years dito — 3 30 
F 5 Fs, 


with parochial add — 3 30 
To Wm. Fiſher, for f bringing up 9 children 3 3.0 


To the Friendly Society at Sodbury | — 10 10 0 
Io three Candidates and Servants, wind 07560 | 


Trial of Ploughs — — 14 14 0 


To An Fu for wt i aer of ene PF 30 


— 


Miſcellaneous Premiums, given for the year 1 16. 


To Mr. James Smith, of Corſton, for rearing a 

dozen excellent Ram Lambs, for improving | 
the breed of ſheep | 97 10 10 0 
To Mr. Thos Pains hr 369 PO Ot 
enn FE 0 50 


- Ty 
* 9 reren 
3 ay DANES 2. £ an 


þ Ty EI - 
[ - | 
- 
= - 
1 
. 


To Me. | Lairene Field, for lis nd ere 
tions of Cottages for gentfemen's eftates | 


| To Richard Hatch, for burning 149/buſhl Ra 
255 


of fern · ares e 
To Mr. H. Murrell, for the invention of a vald- | 


To James Sutton, for 27 years ſervitude 7 
To Mary Hawkins, for 44 years ditto 1 
ane e up 4.x ee a 


without parochial aid — 


To Thomas Crook, eſq; be ans 2 mb 1 


— 
Sad » ” 4 


of Calves without milk 
' To William Herne, for 60 years fervitade . | 


To William Harris, labourer in huſbandry, for ba ; 


bringing up 7 children without parochial aid 
| To Henry Hill labourer in huſbandry, for bring- 
irg 6 children in the ſame manner | 
To Mr. Lewin Tugwell, for raifing and twice 
hand-hoeing a large crop of Turnips 
| To Sarah Bryant, for 27 years ſervitude 
To William Palmer, labouret in huſbandry, for - / 
bringing up 10 children without parochial aid 


To William Brewer, labourer in huſbandry, for ; g 


| bringing up 8 children in the ſame manner 
To Ann Lawrence, for reaping 13 acres of 


1 : ? — 
7 ' * , | 


To James Amel, for 37 years ſervitude 


To Roſe Buſh, for 38 years ditto "ts FE 


| Premiums given far the e 
To William Dyke, ea for the Sup. 


Trial of Ploughs | mn ee 


ö 


To his Ploughman 3 


= ; 


3 30 


2 5 


I 


t 0 


To Mr: Job wth — 


he There — — 10 5 
To his Plougtmwỹa amn —•—2d. 0 


To] Farmer Pritchard, for the thied ee 


701 Modes 115 1, 3: U— 


b 
To John Burge, labourer im hufbandry, for 
bringing up 14 children without parochial aid 
To Willam Dyke, eſq; for uſing Oxen in 
huſbandry, and ſtating the comparative e- 


penoe and utility of the ſame againſt thoſe f 


horſes — | 
To the ſame Geatleman's Servants, for merit 
in driving Oxen and Drilling Cora 


To John Randall, labourer in huſbandry, for 


bringing up 7 children without parochial aid 
To John Hopkins, labourer in huſbandry, for 
bringing up 6 children in like manner - 


To Mr. Charles Fitchew, for attention wDil-- - 


ling Experiments on his farm 
To Mr. Joſeph Wimpey, for Eſſays in Agri» 


culture 


. 


2 TY 


6-50 
5 38 


3-30 


22 


10 10 © 
5 50 


2328 


* 1 


3 5 0: 


- 10 40 0 


To John Billingſley, efq; for having the beſt and 
cleaneſt crops of Corn, rer neee 
order * e 


To Mete Carpenter, br bringing up a fly 
« 8 children dy labour in huſbatilry © e 


10 10 
To the Servants of R. 9. Anderton, * : 
drilling and horſe-hoeing — 


3 


9 
aw. 
330 
- — 
. = 
. 


- 
— — — De————— — — — — 
—— 


o \.. RH 
l 


"NS 1 980 r Ke. 
5 4 ot 
To Sitka Det 
Double Plough; phte eee ET 
| To Mr. Thoss Lens for a fine eropuh 17 
Paurnips: plate ee 30 
. To — for having 56 inane l 
Bees, after taking 29 this year „ (II 335 
To Mr. T. Morſe, of Newent, for raiſing up- 
wards of 600 Cabana teaming FO 5 ith 
one year's ſowing; plate 5 30 
To Thomas South, eſq; towards expende % 748 EY 
drawing and engraving Plates, REY e 


e e Hin 326) x8 00 
Preniuns give for the year- 1792. 
To Ils Robert Davis, of Minehead, fr en. DW br 
vating Rhubarb. — — 
To the Rev. Mr. Broughton, of Tweirtom, for 3 


- his exertions in the awe the an 

Cabbage 
To John Fry, labourer in huſbandry, « bounty : 4 * 
for bringing up children 658 — 00 

To Mr. Vagg's eee for hong | Wa 
Turnips 2 20 
To Mr. Davis, of Lone, for Plans of.» 
Cottages 53 
To the ſame, for A ape Pond and te 
ſtate of Woods — — 3 32 
To Mr. Charles Fitchew, fur = ow 8 * 
Turnip-rocted Cabbage, with account of the, 


To Willam Dye, cy for plovghing 800 ur Fl 
with the Double-Plough — 6. 6.0 


A 


1 1 


N. 
To Joſeph NE ER LP TOI, tic 
Account of a Flock of South-Down/ Sheep! | line 
To the Servants of the ſame Gentleman, for | 
- uſing meritoriouſly the * ere and 
Horſe-hoe ene Hias 4 7 
To Mr. cht leid Mete ee 
mental crop of Buck- Wheat as a fallou crop 3 0 
To ſundry Premiums for Ploughing 10 10: 0 
To ſundry Ploughtwey acai Alia: for en- 
couragement en, el Gen $27 [Gadd ©, 1 30 


eee, 
To John Billingſley, eſq; For experiments on ſix 


= 


AY 


ſorts of Sheep, through'dne year; with accourit 2 60 


To Mr. Redman, of Sarum, for an improved Lamp 3 3 0 
To Two Setvants of Mr. Pinkney, for merito- 


nous Drilling 4600) Rooks 5} tft | e tg. 6. 


To Mr. Moxharn, of Bradford, for Model f 


Threſhing and Winnowing Machine 5g 30 


To Mr. Powell, of Samley, for conſtructing a 


good Reſervoir for bis Drainins = 0 es” 


To Henry Vaſſal, elq;" of Winterboum - Oburt; 
for Ploughing 205 enen | 
Plough, and no dri en 780 5 5 
To Richard Lane, for vnn In Sieye· - 


king, a bounty ©" 4. #6) — 5 30 


To John Boolyer, of Sooke tie © Onan yy 


bringing up children without parochial 'aid- wo z0 


To Joſeph Howell, of Brixtoh-Deverill, for. | 


bringing up 16 children without parochial ad 3 30 


To John Merriman, of eb os * 


VOL, Ix, 2 2 7 — pe 2 


1 


—Uü— — — — — — 
= Pay 


83 5 1 FP! 
To John Habs, of Sydling-St. Nicholas, for I 57 
bringing up 9 children without e mY 0 


NP and "Bounties granted for 1 the Tear og, 


nnr 


To Mr. White, of Ucheſter, 3 
tion of Hornet Cattle for ſtock, t onſiſting of | 
- young Devonſhire Bull, his Sire and Dam, 0 
and another Devonſhire Cow; à ſilver bowl! 21. 0 0 
To Mr. Davis, of Longleat, for a valuable prise 
Eſſay on 5 9 e plate, u 
value 8 1⁰ 10 0 
To Mr. Lakai 6. Nice, 0. un Appepatüe 
for expelling Foul Air from Coal - -Pits, and in- is e ! 
- troducing/freſh, oy eee 0 101 
flexible tubes unt 19 ut — 18 19,0 
To the Rev. Mr. Broughton, of Teton, for: ouT.o 
> an excellent-crop of Turnip-Cabbage, . ans 
an account of its value in e aniblars* = 
0 plate, value r ta oct” e 
ToDr. Fothergill; for an uſeful EGay on tht pee ab$6! 
- nicious effects of Spirituous Liquors, caleu-1,7 toy 
lated for diſperſing among the ne vun 
claſſes of the community: plate „en 
| To Willam Lewis, of Bath, ſigh; * con- 
ſtructing a ſimple and uſeful implement for 
preventing the injurious growth of ae ; ad 
of Sheep; a bounty . EB 
To E. Sanders, of Weſt-Lavingian, for reaping. hor 
in a handſome manner 64 acres of Wheat be $0 
To John Knight, ſervant to William Dyke, elq; - m_ fe 
of Syrengot; for drilling in àa workmanlike* -- 
manner, in his firſt year of trial, 5 
Wheat — 11 : 's 0 


* 


t 0 1 


is 


.- 


To Meſs Bride Banger, &c. A 
premiums of iN guineas, four guineas, and 
two guineas, for different degrees of 8 
in ploughing, at the ploughing- mate im Dor-- 15 
ſetſnire laſt ſpring; together with one guinea,” 1 
half- a- guinea, and 58. to the Ploughmien, : n 

nzwarded by the Committee of Inſpection 1 8 6 

To Thomas Dennis, labourer in — l 

of the pariſh of Charlton · Adam, for bringing 
up 10 out of 15 children without parochial aid 3 

To Tho. Baker, ſervant to Mr. George Crocker, | | 

= of Wayford, for 5 years faithful probationary SM GL s 
ſervitude, after 24 years prior ſervitude 330% 

To Elizabeth Williams, ſervant to Mr. John "A of 

Adams, farmer, of St. Cuthbert in Wells 
for 5 m c 


To Thomas Slain; carter} ef Bereit- ne 
John, for bringing A of 10 chien 
without parochial nk s xa 33 0 5 
To Thomas Collier, labourer mw f | ; 
Wroughton, for bringing'up 8 out of 10 chi- M 5 
dren without parochial aid —_— a 5 3 0 


Premian all Bounties” granted for the year 1795 

To the Marquis of Bath, for an important expe- A : 

riment, duririg near four yeats, on fix forts of © ; 9 Y 

| Sheep, viz, the native Mendip, the Dorſetſhire, * ,; * by 5 
the ilſhire, the Gf Hill, the South= * 5 
Down, and the Lees efter ſhire, all kept, folded, 
| and fatted together by which it appears, that * 
the preference was decidedly and greatly in 
favour of the South-Down, for bard driving” 

ind folding PRI * e . „% 


| 1] | 
| | = 64 
To Mr. eee 0 u 485 
firated ſkill in the Cure of the Rot in Sheep,,,. 1 
ſubject to his making a full diſcovery, when he 5 
| fhall think ptoper, af his medicine, and made, 
of application; plate, value, 41 Sa 
To the Rev. Thomas Broughton, of T,wertan, 1; 
for the beſt two-toothed Ram; plate; value 1 * 50 
| To Richard Bright, eſq of Briſtol, for the finelt' . 
and moſt valuable Fleece of Wool; plate, value 3.30 | 

To Dr. bang 2" 
To Martha Ramble, of Wedt-Lavingion, fav: 8 
« reaping — . 
To Mary Hawkins, of Dundry, Somerſet, for 6447 
49 years faithful ſervitude, in the ſame pla 3 45 
To James Sutton, of North-Cheriton, Somer- 
ſet, for 32 years ditto + 4 —·. * 30 
To Sarah Bryant, of Doynton, Gloceſterſhire, .. 

for 32 years ditt 4 i 
To Bay Cox, of Dehnen. Obe gain, for RA 

25 years ditto -/ 75 0.7% nas - 9 255 
Fo Francis Forber,; of Henlade, Somerſet, wa 
13 years ditto — 11 oo 30 
To John Nutland, of Lavington, Wilts, or 

49 years ditt . | 3 OSS 
Jo B. Char, of Naunton, Gloceſertie for EY 
27 years ditto — —— 3 30 
To Edward Foot, near Caſtle-Cary, Somerſet, 
labourer in huſbandry, for eee ; 
of 11 children without parochial a 40 
To Aaron Welman, labourer, of Ogborn- St. 1334 0 
George, Wilts, for bringing up in like was- 
9 — er a 5 45 


1 


8 ] 


__—— | We 5 12 
To Thomas Faulks; of Stroud, Gloceſterhire, | 
for bringing up in lice manner g out af 1 
To Robert Thring, labourer, Mia 

derer for bringing up in like manner 9 TY, EE 
childen ry, ; | — 330 


Pr and Bounties 2 the yer 1796, 
To his Grace the Duke of Bedford, for the fineſt | 


Fat Sheep); plate, value... |. ==. 3 30 
| To John White Parſons, eſq; forthe beſt Ram; 
plate, value — 10% 10% 


Te dite, for the fineſt fat Steer; plate, valus -- 530 
To lan Bünz cn for; dee. hi 
Fleece; plate, valune | e 
To William Whitaker, eſq; for a fine Ewe s 5 
5 Fleece; a bounty, plate, value eee 4 9 40 
| experimental Oyder; plate, value 7 ds 10 10 © 
To Mr. Joſeph Holbrook, for a fine crop of A” 
Turnip-Cabbage; plate; vu. 3 3% 
To the Rey. Thomas Broughton, for an expe- 

rimental crop of Potatoes, planted in various 
ways vith an Renn eee bs] 
value © | {DT ee ES 
To the Rev. William Quartley, for che fineſt | 
young Bull," Wee Dans eee 


plate, value. IE; wwe 
To the Riſton Friendy Sociy, e 


— Willi Dylan WG Gen . 2 


2 006} 
DN 1 2 
To Jane Euer Lavingn ring = 55 

fix acres and half of Wheat boy 20 
To Mr. Philip Whitaker's Woman EL & ahne 
Bratton, for reaping 5 actes and haffof HeHʒj 1 
To John Hofkins, labourer; for e Nea nag 

uſeſul Hints, on his own experience, for pre- 

ſerving Orchard- Crops | —— 3 
To George Pipe, labourer, in Somerſot, for 

bringing up 7 children without parochial aid 3 30 
To Tho. Doſſill, Wiltſhire, labourer, for bring. & 
ing up i like manner 7 out of 10 children "I; 3 

To Matthew North; of fame county, labourer, 
+ for bringing up 8 children in Uke mauner 115 fd 0 
To Michael Tap, of Dorſet; for 52 vears ſervi- oy 

' tude, and bringing up ſeveral ne in Uke bh 2 
manner; a bounty — — 2 
To John Merriman, for 33 rene ane 
© 7 years probationary, ſervitule— 3 3 0 
To Roſe Buſh, for 38 years ren and 7 
6 a | — G— 1 39 


* and Bountie granted at the bene 4 
; 10 Nee 5 on. 
I Mr. John Anford, of Eo bee e 
Weld; a bounty, plate, value e 


* 
\ — 
8 


5 Ta To J. Cite ben or tet and cnt o 


Crops, 199753 a bout —änʃ4 10 0 0 
To the ames forthe beſt crop of Turnips; ſown: 3 YH 
0 laſt yearyhoed - 2 1} Taree 3 A $ 0 
To Mr. Bridge, for a capinl;rop of Autumn -* = * 
„ Turnips, hoed — — 5 $9 


To George W. Hall; eſq; ; for vcaphalimprove- 
2 ment by Soapers'- - Aſhes; a premium PET * 


E 


bebe ——— naA e 

- premium ?-? 1109 
To Mr. Craoks for:beſt tag toothed Ram 3. 
To no lame, for three beſt-ſar-Sheep; : ſhewa,at / ch oT 

this, meeting — bene 41 68 . 15-8 
To T. W. Coke, eſq; for avery fine ſiggle Sheep......5-1.0;09" 
To Mr. Moger, for excellence in Horned Rams 5 0 0 


Jo the Rev. Thomas Broughton; for the matt 
valuable Ram's Fleece, from the Span gmdee * 
mixture 4+ +144 rr ν th root cis 5 
To Dr. Parry, in conſideration. of his d 

and attention to the improving the quant, 

and value of a Fleece-of Woch, withem in- 


creaſing the weight of the animal, xc. &. 3: 90 | 
To Mr, Higherts,of Maiden Bradley, Pr epd. ar 


ing the molt complete COTE e 
nowing Machine, tote; © qty 0 en CEN 

To Mr. Exter, — of Da - Wy & | 
important Experiments in the D. Te Ne 
bandry, and an Account of ſame ih 100 

To Paul Matthews, of Radfiock, Sony b for o 
bringing up 9 children yithout parochial ad 3 30 

To Thomas Howſe, of Stoke Gregory, 8. 
merſet, for ſo bringing up 8 children 3 38 

To Thomas Waldron, of Ogborne· St.- Georg, 
Wilts, for ſo bringing up 7 children 3 3 9 

To John Haines, of Figel- Dean, Wilts for ſo TT «+ 
bringing up / children => nb 22 3 309 4 


To Elizabeth Collier, of Bitton, for 29 years... 


ſervitude in the ſame plage int 8 


To Mary Baker, of Beaminſter, 28 years ditto 3 30 
To Eliz. Brown, of Heddington, 35 Years dite 3 3 


' = . » 
. 1 = 44 , $4% 14 14 


7 4 d. 


1 

1 
= 
1 
N 

N 


t 4 1 8 


To. ks RCTs of nee or + 
© years ſervitude — 


To The. Bayly, of len Pers 54 years dito 3 % 
To James Willis, of nit 4 ee ee 3 30 


To J. Sutton, 34 years ditto r 5 "Fo 
To Themas Read, ay years ditto" ot toads 3 30 
0 7 rr A D e 11 

neee el nen babe. m Ming 

it AG Ty 1798. 1 4 4 | 


* 


To Jeremiatt Whippey, of Street, Somerſet, ſor 


having brought” up to more than 7 years of © 7 
age, by his labour in huſbandry, without ad | 
from the pariſh, rb = 20 | 
children nern Ir)? — I 4 
To Thos. Lucas, of Donhead- Klan wits, "of 
for bringing up in like manner 8 children 
To William Spencer, of Berwick- Baſſet, Wits 
for bringing up in like manner ꝙ children is gong 
To John Hawker, of Curry-Mallett, Sorel, e 
for bringing up in like manner 8 children 1 0 


To John Bartlett, of Woodborough, Wilts, RP IX 


- faithful ſervice-in iy Ga one family ©" "Fe. 
To John Thomas, of — — 

30 years ditto . SE rt : wi 
To James Batten, of N. Petfierto, e 4 30 
To Joſeph Budgell, of Nether- Compton, Der- 


ſet, 27 years ditto — a 
To Elizabeth Noyes, of Enford, Wis SHORE ph : q 
ful ſervice in a farm-houſe 45 years | 3 „ 


To Rebecca Hunt, of Corttey; Wü 30 dnt 3 39 


To Mary Battin, of Wiſhford, Wilts, 28 years ditto 3 3 © 
To Sarah Hughes, of Fifield, Wilts, 27 years ditto 3 © 


» 


. 805 ö 
NR CD 


adde, el; for very meritorious ſervitude in 5 


ide lame Qation and family 60-years 


To Mary Edwards, a young woman of t6, for 
meritorious labour in harveſt , — 


To the Rev. Mr. Gapper, as the firſt prize won 
with the Beverſtone Plough; drawn by four 


oxen, at the publick Trial of Ploughs 


To John Billingſley, ed as the ſeevnd' prize; 


won with the-double plough and fix oxen 


To Mr. Derrick, as the third prize, won with Te: 
a ſwing plough and four oxen _ — 


To Ploughmen and . r of en- 


couragement * e 
To Hannah: GW of Ailooni- Punk © guat: 
| blind woman, for excellence in Spinning Flax 


To Betty Logdin, of Lavington, ha ng 
reaping 6 A. 2P: of wheat | 


To Mr. Wm att” 
ble Ram's Fleece ——_— 
To Dr. Pam, for the moſt valuable, crop of | 


|  Cabbages for cattle 9 5 
To Mr. Bridge, of Winfard, Dost, for plough- 


ing 100 acres. off lin with » e Gn, 
without a driver” II * 
To Mr. Joyce, of - Freſhford, for fulfilling the 
requeſt of the Society, in manufacturing and 
producing very valuable ſamples of Broad» --- 
Cloth, from wool of the Spaniſh, and Stk - Nt 


Down mixture; a bounty 84 
To Mr. Collett, of Batlywick, for a fimgilar aten 


onto abother . 3. 30 | 


#3 $0 


* 


"x is. 4 

8% 

. 
* 

6 _ 


7 350 1 ; 2 We 
AS £ 4 
10 b.. Linkin; for the balk dee 5 3 
To Mr. Biſhop, jun. for merit in 1 @. 14/637 
very fine fat Ox; a bunt/ 5: 30 
To Mr. White Parſons, for producing the. beft Wn 
_ » Heifer, with her offspring, of foreign admixture”. 5. 7 b 
To the ſame, for the beſt Ram; a bounty 5 "Ip 
To Mr. Crook, forthe fineſt Bll, for brooding 

ſtock from; premium, | | :. | a 


ART. xxvII. i {$5.6 Jy * * 


4 Series * Experiments i in Pot ee 
[By Dieu ger, 2 > BY 

50 a 9a. 
| a a Letter to the SacaETARY, F/T 


S the Whoving e experiments, l induced 

- me to trouble you with this letter, will ſpeak 
for themſelves, I ſhall only beg leave to obſerve, 
that my labourers axe ſo ſenſible of the value of 3 
ſmall potatoe, that what before they gave to their 
poultry, or threw. away, they now preſerve; which 
will be a ſaving to them of many ſhillings.” Formy 
_ own part, I ſhall always make uſe of them, and if 
am (as I am in hopes I ſhall be) able to make a 


Plough for Drilling of Potat s much expence a and 
time will be ſaved. | wd, | 


. k - 
8 - *. . 5 | 
g — 
= : * 


0 3 1. 1 533040 . 
Fanced n 1795, one · third * 
an acre with ſmall potatoes, about 12 to the pound—the a 
produce 40 bags, of 180 lb. en 160 * 3== - 


10200 lb. n N 
EXPERIMENT III. 1 bg 
Planted in the Garden the 3d June, w_ 
| Produce, wag 
No. 1.— 3 whole potatoes, Alb. each, having prearier.” © 6. : 
wenne 1 25 
and 3 wide rd 7 AN 
2—4 whole dino u exch, 32 yes SK Fey 
planted 3 feet each way _ 
3—12 whole due, togrther . panda 


4% 2 


e ee 15, inches viws 
IR half, a f . 
4—12 tto I cut in a foot eft uninjure S 
apart, in drills 2 feet aſunder jen ct. — 
5,—71 cuttings of large potatoes, 1 ef) 
each, 1 foot apart, the drill 16 > 14a * 

inches aſunder : _ 


6.—71 cuttings ditto, with. 2 eyes. in INC 2 
each, planted as No. * *. 3 — * 
EXPERIMENT III. 
Planted the 27th of April, 1796. 


No. r of put RNS _— 110 
put in Whole | 
2.—;1b. ditto, 24 to the Ib, cut in half 116 
b | x 
| whole — — 3 plans cades 2 
ain ern 196 4 
half — $ plants . 


eg potatoes, 42 to the — 664 
(making near 241b ) put in whole 


. CAO on PET GE ] — . eee = $14 _ — 29-6 * — — — 
: 
we 5 — * = 
a — — — 2 — 2 " — — — « * i * * ä 2 * * * a 1 > . x — * = "= 
* 
— * ' 
> - 42 1 ® 
# 
T4 = _ = 
- « : 0 " - 
9 - - * 
1 — ” - * . 
. : 
1 . 
. 
= 


| in ll 20 inches dude. 1 


| inches; theſe potatoes {mall earl fort +1, 


BG 3 
den pon, ad af re, pln! 6 inch 


04,» EXPERIMENT Fe, 9 5 2 
Produce, Walgh. 

No. 1—g hole pts, 4219 he pound, 775 
| 6 eyes in each  _ _ 6 4 
2-—6 balf ditto, 3 eyes in cach — 7 


3.—12 quarter ditto, f and 2eyes in each — a 
Each potatoe, half and quarter, planted in a ſquare of 18 


* * 
_ 


| EXPERIMENT v. . 
Planted on the 24th and 25th of June, 1796, in a bed; in 
which were early ſpring cabbage, about 28 1b; weight of 
potatoes, whole and in cuttings ; they 1 wee "I *” 


1 W fine. 


1 ſhould have cbſorevd; chat the com | 
duced from Experiment the Third, were very fine. 


I am ſorry the froſt prevents my opening the heap, 
as 1 ſhould have been happy to have ſent the go 


ciety a ſpecimen of them, as well as of the Fifi 
Experiment. 


{1 Bend | Jam, fir, 14754 id [$5 7 ; 
Your alt nie ſervant, 


_ _— Suben 


(Ginn, , 
| des Her. 1798. 
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| 13 about a babes auen iſe dees 
which are very much at the ſervice of the So- 
ciety, to be diſpoſed of to ſuch gentlemen as may 
have curioſity to plant them the enſuing ſeaſon. The 
ſced was from the Warminſter red potatoe, and 
ſown early in the ſpring 1792. There are ſeveral 
varieties, and not one of * a] n 
reſembling the parent ſtock, + | 
A notion prevails Aena ad das ede 
potatoe countries, that aſter à certain n the 
cuttings, or off-ſets, are apt to degenerate in quality, 
as well as in power of. producing abundant crops—+ 
whereas it is thought, that potatoes raiſed; from ſeed 
continue to improve in both reſpecte for a conſider. ; 
able number of years. 
The culrare of the pita wy N 
derſtood to be of great national importance; and 
cannot, as I imagine, be too ſtrongly recommended, 
The quantity of farinaccous matter in any given 
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potatoes hath been produced from an acre of ground; 


potatoes raiſed from ſeed, was partly accepted; bur the 
quantity had been accidentally diminiſhed-and injured in M 
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| weight, I preſume, i is | that which chiefly contig 


its value. I have known 1-4th' part to have been 
produced, or 561b.. from a ſack of 2241b; care 
ponding in ſome ſort with what I have heard from 
many poor labourers, that a ſack of potatoes is ef 
more value, as an article of food in their families, 
than a buſhel of Wheat. A crop of 206 ſacks 


and I am perſuaded, that in general it is more ealy 
and certain to raiſe 100 in, oy 5 dane 
mere eg ere ers Erl & « (5 "4 - 
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cuſtody—and;the parties to whom the remainder were gies 
for experiments, having failed to tranſmit accurate 


no experiments worth notice could be recorded. —But the 


following letter, Which N en renders 
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dee, near Baues, 
December 6, 1198. 


Isar woes 3 opinion, that the po- 


tatoe produced from ſeed would require ſeveral 
years for railing it to a ſtate of maturity or perfection 


and, from my on obſervation, having had reaſon 


to think it might reach maturity within the firſt 
year, I was, n een * 
experiment. 


' Fhonld havelohnjunds aki of Apel, | 


had it been in my power to procure the ſeed but 
it was with much difficulty I could get any, there 
being none in the Briſtol ſeed- hops; and by mere 
chance 1 got a ſingle ounce at one of the London 
ſhops. It was not, therefore, till the 29th of May 
that I was enabled to ſow the ſeed which was done 
in drills with two feet intervals. About à month 


afterwards, the plants were in à ſtate to be removed 


from the ſeed-bed; they were accordingly trans 
planted in drills, at the diſtance of about ſeven inches 
from plant to plant, with three feet intervals, And 


planting the potatoe in general, whether it be the 
ſcedling plants . or. ſhoots from ihe bulbe. The 
earth in the intervals was drawn up from time 49 
time to the plants, in proportion as they advanced in 

W About the beginning of e they 


ay 


. this, I imagine, to be the moſt eligible ſcale for : 
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| Wanne 13th of November laſt. ?. 
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38 3 and all dhe 
mould which the nn ended wand ig; 
plied to them. CANE NY 
About this che al, the planes began 10 be 
forth bloſſom of which circumſtance, : as 
thought ſomewhat novel, I took the liberty 0% 
priſe you; and when you faroured me with uU 


anbrwwurable circicaſiance of tbe feos E 
ſown ſo late, I perſuade myſelf the plants wouldhaye - 
produced ſeed, had not à remarkably -ſcvere froſt 
intervencd at a period of the ſeaſon uncortimonly 
early, by which means they were entirely cut-off 
Vet, à great number & the bulbs had acquired g 
ture ſize, as appeared by ſpecimens: preſented-the 
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To thoſe gentlemen ho may be defirous of pat 
ſuing this experiment, I would recommend thew 


ſowing about the beginning of April; or even faonts 
in the ſeaſon, were it not for the danger of froſt | 
- which this exotic} plant is very ſuſceptible. 

Four ounces of ſeed would produce plants ſulles 
ent to ſtock GRIT aum 
mentioned: - - TAE 5 5179 tog ais 1 
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It may be matter ö future conſideration, 1 to . | 
extent this mode of cultivating the potatoe may ſu- 
perſede the preſent one, of propagating by ſhoots 


from the bulb, But the more obvious advantages 
ſeem to be, the production of new, and, perhaps, 


better varieties; as well as by a timely recurrence to 


the ſeed to renovate the ſpecies; which are generally 


underſtood to decline in prolificacy after certain re-. 
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Your very obedient a” | 
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1 BARTLET, 


1. 


[The PO learns with ak that Mr. AO 
is purſuing further his experiments on cultivation from feed, 
which he canſiders as the lource of diſcoveries and excellences, 
relpecting kinds as well as craps; and which he hopes to treat 
of in a pamphlet, for the publick advantage. From his 
knovn ingenuity, veracity, and love of uſeful ſcience, much 
valuable matter may oy" a er er by Renee: his 
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lized thereby, together with the fallen leaves, "The 


habit of n this n which I have found 
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an Account of an easy. Method of Mona 
_, Potatoes; and on he ee of wines A, 
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The only e chat EM arch pea 


to me are, the appropriation of the early turnips 


green to autumnal feed for ſheep and cattle, (as 


hinted in my laſt;) and the ſubſtituting in the place 
of dung, for the culture of potatocs, the ſhavellings 
from the woods, conſiſting of light mould, ſoug e 
poſed to rhe influence of the atmoſphere, and fert 


dung from hogs and other cattle, rotten wood, and 
a variety of other compoſt collected during chewits 


ter, and applied to the potatoe · grounds in he ſpring 


plaughing in, and depoſiting the ſced along-with 
it in the furrow. I have of late years een in the 


« , ' f * 
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U 80 1 
very nearly (equal, undd in home falls faperior"'ts 


dung. And it has relieved me from a great incon- 


venience—that of applying prime dung to this pur- 
poſe, and feeling the want of it during the whole 


year afterwards. 1 find the potatoes, from this mode 


of culture, much more meally, and of a flavour much 


finer than when produced by the application of the 
richeſt dung; and I conſider it as an object of eſpecial 
importance to cottagers and other poor people, who 
have not the means of raiſing dung but may always 


though it may be deemed applicable only to the 
woody countries, yet” every country will afford it 
from the hedge bottoms, the ditches; old ponds, &c. 

The next afvfele which occurs to me, is the appl. 
cation of potatoes to the feeding of hogs. | I have 
tried every mode of application, and find after all the 
following to be the beſt: namely, I breed and confine 


all my hogs in an inclofed wood park, appropriated 


Amolt ſolely to chis purpoſe during the ſpring and 


ſonmer; and about the beginning of October I ſet 


uch of them only'as'T mean to fatten into the farm- 
grounds, where they have the ruri of the ſtubbles, 


the clover-fields'and paſtures, and even the turnip- 
grounds, raking care to have them firft well wrung. v5 


| then have a pretty large fold prepared for ther 
upon my potatoe-ground, into which they are driven 
every eyening; and over every fold I order a ſprink- 
ling of good old horſe-beans, Here they well fill 


come at the compoſt which I recommend. For, al. 


themſelves, | 43 


— 


; | T 240 J 2 
_ themſelves, They lie warm and dry upon che hauly 
of the potatoe, and by leaving behind them a g 
quantity of the fineſt and ſtrongeſt dung upon 
ground, ihey awply repay what they rake ² ]. 
from it. If the potatoe· ground be dry, and not ſub 
ficiently caſy for their working the potatoes, a ligh 
plongh muſt be run over it to 1 this bog 
and they will do all che reſt. -- +5; 
his being the ſtate in which ans ent 
weam the bag thould. find: s: Jon. and having 
wiſcly formed the ſnout for this purpoſe, I am e 
and more convinced, that he derives-more reliſfuand 
more nutriment from potatoes thus found, h 
given to him in any other way. Kor if they at 
thrown to him in the ſtye, he preſennly ſatiateꝶ e 
dungs upon them, and loaths them. 
I I haye tried boiling, ſteaming, and various orher 
methods, but I find this the beſt;“ for the cod was 
| xery quality of the potatoe is corrected by the wanmith | 
of the bean; and the hogs being ſhut out from th 
during the greater part of the day, and repleniſhed 
Vith a variety of green and other food, they comets 
the potatoes with redoubled-glee and eager appetite 
at the cloſe of jt, The buſineſs being by this men 
done in the proportion of about two-thirds, the . 
mailing e whos LEE 7 ng 1 
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And I am not ſure that they will not come up toler- 


ably ſaleable to the jobber or W even from 


the potaroe-ground. : | 

My next obſervation reſpetts at 
Clover Crops ; which J have hitherto during the laſt 
three years, with ſome. probability of ſucceſs, been 
aiming at under the following ſyſtem:— 

In the month of October I carry on and ſpread 
over my recent cloyer-grounds a good top-dreihng 
of dung, aſhes, &c.; this I ſuffer to lie in a looſe, 


eaſy ſtate during the winter, which ſhelters and i Invi- ES 


gorates the plant, and rhe better cnables it to with- 
ſtand the wet and froſt. The beginning of April 
following I ſprinkle over the whole of the ground 
freſh and good ſeed, at the rate of fix pounds to the 


acre, with about half a buſhel, of rye-graſs, (if 
wanted.) I then run my fine drefſing-harrows over 


it every way, which ſervesas an hoeipg and cleaning 


to the former plants—diſtributes the top-drefling— 


admits the ſun, air, and water to their roots—and 


depoſits the freſh ſeed ſufficiently deep for vegeta-  _ 
tion, by the preſſure of an heavy roller over the 


— wich barljihelt | 
and peas, ground together, in the proportion of ones 
third of the latter, and which wilt be found tobe 
much better applied this way than by mixing with HY 
the potatoes during the'whol# courſe of the feeding. 


of 
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of freſh plants, nds ede e de hl 
the clover crop will, in ſome meaſure, be obyiated;.. 
Such, ſir, are the obſervations which hitherto os. 
cur to me. Should any of them prove worthy the 
attention of the Society, or in any degree uleful to 
the publick, my end will be amply anſwers 
| they are much at your ſervice. BP 
I remain, with great perſonal 3 
ardent and reſpectful regard to the intereſts and the 
proſperity of the Bath Society, _ "eo. 


ir, your obliged friend and ſervant, ” 
_ JAMES WICKING, | 


| P. 8. If it be 4 imprudent to ſuffer che hogs 
to overrun the turnip-crops, I anſwer, that they wil 
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Pane of a crop of winter en 
on three acres of land, part of a farin of fift7 


acres; value of land about. as. per acre. 


Eight rows of cabbages, i in number 381, weighed 
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691521b. Total number of cabbages on the three 
acres, 12, 170. Total weight of the cabbages, (avoid- 


ing fractions) 98 ton 12cwt. Weight per No 
32 ton 17 ct. and ſomewhat more. 


It muſt be obſerved, that theſe cabbages were 
weighed with from an inch and a half fo two inches 
and a half of ſtem. Had they been taken up and 
weighed with their roots, each cabbage would have 
weighed in addition to the above from 1 to 21Þb. 
Suppoſing each to weigh ſomewhat more than 1 lb. 
there would be an addition to the whole weight of . 
nearly ſix ton, or two ton per acre, The cabbages 
Were allo weighed 1 in the drieſt weather. 


Ru 42 
Bath, Dec. 4, 1b C. x. PARRY. 


[N, B. 1. hould be ted in addin to the de ths, 
though the ground. was in itſelf ſo poor as to'bereally worth 
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no more than 128. per acre, on the average of the value of 


lands in the Weſt of England; it was pretty well manureds 
But the crop was ſo abundant as to adi another to the many 
proofs of the importance of eabbages in farming ED. 
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November laſt, 1 have the pleaſure to ſend 
| you, for the inſpection of the gentlemen at the 
Annual Meeting, the cloth made from the woot 
received from you, of the mixture of a Spaniſh Rap 

Aud South-Down Ewe. 

As this wool was not waſhed, either bed ** 
: after it-was ſhorn, there has been conſequently a con- 
. ſiderable waſte in it; but not more than what gene- | 
rally takes place in the Spaniſh wool. The Walle en 
this latter depends entirely, as I underſtand, on the 
ſtare of the flocks at the time of ſhearing. I then ger 
ceive much wet in their paſſage from Eſtremadura to. 
the waſhing-grounds, the arobe of 251bs."un greaſe 
may render from 8+1bs.. to rolbs, in white; bur if 
they. be ſhorn dry, „ and in god condition, it Will 


2 or 1. more. Aker we! receiventhe-woo! 
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the whole. This wook:ſcoured; -exceedinply well; 
and when dyed blue, the belt 


| ran to 21 ſkains; or 
| 6780 yards. to the nie 


and made 14 yards of 
cloth; the ſecond*raf to 18 Hains; or 37 yards 
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The ſame, fingle Swing-Plough Nr 
Mr. Youne, with a Swing- ors ur lag. 
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Ditto, with his Swing ditto, 2 horſes no 3. 2 : 


Mr. Dzanicx, with his Swing ditto, 4 oxen 2 - 28 
Mr. HizLzav, with his Swing ditto, 4 oxen - - 3 19 


Rey. Mr. Gare; Witihiv Beverſtone dittywoxen 1 48 


Mr. HazszL., N who ftarted 20 minutes after the other, wen 
Mr. Youye, f interior in progreſs; and ended irregularly. 
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